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THE  AUSTRIAN  PROBLEM 

All  who  have  followed  Austrian  affairs  with  intelligent  care  will 
remember  the  famous  letter  written  in  the  spring  of  1848  by 
Palacky,  the  Bohemian  historian  and  statesman.  In  that  re¬ 
markable  document  he  pointed  out  that  the  Austrian  Empire 
was  a  Fmropean  necessity,  and  that  it  would  have  to  be  created 
if  it  did  not  already  exist.  This  is  as  true  at  the  present  day  as 
it  was  fifty-seven  years  ago.  If,  however,  the  position  and  pow’er 
of  Austria  are  as  important  for  Europe  as  they  were  then,  they  are 
of  ever-increasing  interest  for  the  British  Empire.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  policy  pursued  towards  Italy  by  statesmen  at  Vienna  de¬ 
prived  their  country  for  a  while  of  the  sympathies  of  this  nation. 
But  that  is  over  now  .  Men  of  leading  in  the  dominions  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  perceive  that  the  dominating  interests  of  the 
Crown  lie  in  the  Near  East.  The  force  of  circumstances  has  driven 
them  to  grasp  a  truth  pointed  out  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  by 
the  great  Eugene.  This  makes  Austria  a  natural  ally  of 
England.  Those  Englishmen  who,  on  religious,  ecclesiastical, 
or  commercial  grounds,  are  concerned  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  should  lay  to  heart  that  the  true  means  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  civilisation  in  south-eastern  Europe  is  to 
secure  the  aid  of  a  powerful  and  progressive  Austria.  The  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  various  races  in  that 
Empire,  and  the  sympathetic  consideration  by  its  statesmen  of 
Czech  aspirations,  is,  however,  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
full  realisation  by  Austria  of  her  Imperial  mission. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  reposes,  as  we  all  know,  on 
a  fundamental  law  of  December  21st,  1867,  and  consists  of  a 
number  of  lands  and  countries  called  the  Austrian  Empire,  or 
Cis-Leithania,  and  the  Hungarian  Monarchy,  including  Croatia 
and  Transylvania.  These  two  divisions  w'ere  then  separated  for 
ordinary  legislative  purposes.  At  the  present  moment  the 
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friction  resulting  from  this  arrangement  attracts  anxious  atten¬ 
tion.  But,  though  the  definite  settlement  of  the  relations 
between  Hungary  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire  is  a  pressing  neces¬ 
sity,  it  is  not  the  most  complicated  problem  statesmen  of  the  i 
Dual  Monarchy  have  to  solve.  That  is  the  Bohemian  question  1 
and  it  would  tax  the  genius  of  an  Alexander  Hamilton.  It  lies  i 
at  the  root  of  all  Austrian  jiolitics.  The  very  existence  of  the  1 
Dynasty,  in  an  independent  position,  depends  on  the  intellectual  i 
and  material  development  of  Bohemia,  because  the  Czechs  con¬ 
stitute  the  only  national  force  in  the  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  capable  of  welding  together  the  twenty-two  millions  of 
,'\ustrian  Slavs  in  resistance  to  the  disintegrating  tendencies  of 
other  nationalities.  Considering  the  international  position  of 
Austria,  it  is  obvious  that  European  politics  cannot  he  followed 
with  intelligent  interest  by  anyone  who  has  not  mastered  the 
Bohemian  question. 

Bohemia  is  divided  by  chains  of  mountains  from  Prussia. 
Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Austria.  There  is  no  mountainous  frontier 
in  the  direction  of  Moravia — a  country  always  counted  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Bohemian  Crown.  Bohemian  history  is  made  clear  hy 
this  geographical  position.  The  population  is  largely  Slavonic. 
The  neighbouring  lands,  except  Moravia,  are  inhabited  by 
Germans.  The  great  chains  of  mountains  which  separate 
Bohemia  from  Germany  impeded  the  penetration  of  German 
thought  into  the  former  country.  This  explains  why  the  Slav¬ 
onic  mind  has,  to  a  great  extent,  retained  its  hold  over  Bohemia, 
while  Slavonic  territories  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  have  become 
entirely  German.  The  dominating  note  in  Bohemian  history  is 
resistance  to  German  influence,  and  this  elucidates  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  many  religious  conflicts  which  have  been  often  investigated 
from  an  exclusively  theological  point  of  view.  They  were  in¬ 
extricably  bound  up  with  national  aspirations.  Modern  historical 
research  has  proved  beyond  question  that  the  real  strength  of  the 
movement  associated  with  the  name  of  Huss  was  opposition  to 
German  ascendancy,  and  the  memory  of  that  remarkable  man  is 
held  sacred  to  this  day  by  Czechs,  who  are  loyal  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

The  movement  of  the  Reformation  was  also  largely  national. 
It  was  checkmated  when,  in  1620.  the  Catholic  army  of  the 
German  counter-Reformation  won  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain.  That  battle  was  the  Chaeronea  of  Bohemia,  and 
completely  changed  the  current  of  the  nation’s  history.  The 
Protestant  Creed,  to  which  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
adhered,  was  ruthlessly  proscribed.  The  ancient  nobility  were 
driven  into  exile.  Their  lands  were  confiscated  on  a  gigantic 
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scale,  and  the  sequestrated  property  conferred  on  Roman  Catholic 
foreigners  of  almost  every  nation  under  heaven — Italians,  Wal¬ 
loons.  Germans,  and  even  Portuguese  and  Irish.  In  the  towns 
the  old  Czech  population  was  expelled  and  replaced  by  Germans. 
This  ix)licy  was  carried  out  so  thoroughly  that  centres,  now  the 
strongholds  of  the  Pan-Germanic  party,  only  became  German  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  peasants,  who  were  bound  to  the 
soil,  were  forced  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  Church,  but  they  pre¬ 
served  their  national  language.  It  remained  their  only  heritage, 
and  they  clung  to  it  with  passionate  affection.  They  used  it  in 
conversation  round  the  firesides  of  their  homes,  and  to  impress 
on  their  children  the  meaning  of  legends  telling  of  old  Bohemian 
greatness.  Among  the  upper  classes  it  fell  into  almost  complete 
disuse,  but  its  preservation  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  kept 
alive  the  feeling  of  a  separate  Bohemian  nationality,  distinct  from 
other  nationalities  in  the  Austrian  Empire. 

After  Frederick  the  Great  had  torn  Silesia  from  Alaria  Theresa  , 
that  great  Queen  imagined  that  she  would  knit  her  dominions 
more  firmly  together  if  she  took  as  a  pattern  the  system  of 
government  set  up  by  him  in  his  newly-acquired  territory.  She 
introduced  it  into  Bohemia  in  1749  by  proceedings  which  ignored 
traditions  and  rights  sanctified  by  the  practice  of  centuries. 
Countries  which  had  hitherto  been  bound  together  in  a  loose 
but  real  union  were  converted  into  districts  and  governed  by  a 
strange  and  unsympathetic  bureaucracy.  This  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  system  of  centralisation  in  Austria,  which, 
although  perhaps  not  without  beneficial  influence  in  other  times, 
is  now  the  main  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  Empire. 
Viennese  bureaucrats  decide  questions  affecting  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  populations  in  countries  of  which  they  are  entirely 
ignorant.  Galicia,  with  its  indigent  population  and  prevalent 
squalor,  the  Alpine  provinces,  with  their  special  forms  of  social 
and  economic  life.  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  with  their  highly- 
developed  civilisation,  progressive  countries  like  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia,  are  governed  on  one  pattern  from  offices  in 
Vienna.  In  a  Naval  squadron  the  slowest  moving  battleship 
determines  the  speed  of  the  others.  Similarly  in  Austria,  the  back¬ 
ward  countries  largely  influence  administrative  methods  for  all  the 
dominions  of  the  Crown.  The  inconvenience  is  obvious.  Measures 
which  would  be  moderate  reforms  in  rich  and  progressive  coun¬ 
tries,  further  in  the  more  backward  a  superficial  and  destructive 
radicalism.  Centralisation  therefore  causes  the  wdiole  Empire 
to  move  with  uncertain  and  unsteady  steps  in  the  path  of  pro¬ 
gress.  There  is  perpetual  friction  under  an  outward  appearance 
j  of  uniformity.  German  is  the  language  of  the  Government 
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offices,  and  the  Viennese  bureaucracy  are  perfectly  right  in  hold¬ 
ing  that  its  domination  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  present 
system  is  to  be  maintained.  That  requires  a  uniform  language, 
which  can  hardly  be  any  other  than  German.  The  Germans 
therefore,  are  the  champions  of  centralisation.  Thus  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  Germanism,  centralisation  and  bureaucracy  are  bound 
up  together  in  Austria,  and  form  an  irritating  and  dangerous 
obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire. 

The  Pan-Germanic  Party  in  Germany  is  never  weary  of  preach¬ 
ing,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  that  the  Austrian  German  must 
lead  the  van  in  the  battle  of  all  German-speaking  people  with 
races  using  another  tongue.  It  would  be  difficult  to  express  more 
clearly  the  significance  of  the  Bohemian  question.  The  Pan- 
Germans  understand  perfectly  well  why  they  fight  for  German  as 
the  compulsory  official  language  in  Cis-Leithania.  They  desire 
that  a  German  impress  should  be  given  to  the  countries  which 
compose  this  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg, 
in  order  to  facilitate  their  ultimate  absorption  in  the  German 
Empire.  This  aim  is  seen  by  competent  observers  clearly 
enough ;  but  it  is  astounding  that  governing  personalities  in 
Vienna  cannot  be  made  to  understand  the  danger.  The  growth  of 
the  Pan-Germanic  idea  is  very  remarkable,  and  it  is  steadily  gain¬ 
ing  strength  among  the  Austrian  German  youth.  It  receives  very 
efficient  assistance  from  Germany.  In  Germany  more  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  movements  which  influence 
history  take  their  rise  in  theoretical  enthusiasms.  Much  of  the 
literature  which  is  their  outcome  would  almost  make  me  question 
the  sanity  of  its  writers,  if  I  had  not  learnt  from  iMadame  de  Stael 
that  thinking  calms  men  of  other  nations,  but  it  sets  the  German 
brain  on  fire.  These  enthusiasms  are  at  first  rarely  noticed  by 
superficial  observers,  or  if  such  persons  deign  to  give  them  atten¬ 
tion  at  all,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  regarding  them  with  supercilious 
contempt.  All  national  movements  in  Germany  in  our  time  have 
run  exactly  the  same  course.  The  Government  at  Berlin  invari¬ 
ably  pretends  at  first  that  they  are  unworthy  of  attention.  When 
they  become  more  ix»werful  it  openly  repudiates  while  it  secretly 
encourages  them.  When  what  Bismarck  used  to  call  the  psycho¬ 
logical  moment  arrives  it  drops  the  mask,  and  becomes  the  avowed 
champion  of  the  cause  it  pretended  to  ignore.  This  was  how  it 
acted  in  the  case  of  the  Nationalverein,  a  society  which  was  formed 
some  fifty  years  since  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Prussian 
hegemony  in  Germany.  It  was  also  the  line  taken  by  Bismarck 
in  connection  wdth  the  three  wmrs  arranged  in  order  to  found  that 
hegemony,  and  create  the  new  German  Empire.  The  German 
Government  is  acting  similarly  at  the  present  moment.  It  holds 
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aloof  from  the  Pan-Germanic  party  in  Austria.  It  is  occasionally 
embarrassed  by  the  injudicious  language  and  premature  action  of 
that  band  of  wreckers.  It  keeps,  however,  in  connection  with  them 
while  sympathising  more  actively  with  the  German  People’s 
Party,  whose  policy,  if  triumphant,  would  lead  inevitably  to  the 
same  result  as  that  of  the  Pan-Germans.  The  German  People’s 
Party  desire  an  alliance  with  Germany,  consecrated  by  a  funda¬ 
mental  Constitutional  Law  in  each  country,  to  be  followed  by  a 
Customs  Union.  It  is  manifest  that  in  present  circumstances  this 
would  mean  the  subordination  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  to  the 
Empire  ruled  from  Berlin.  It  is  against  this  loolicy  that  the 
Czechs  make  their  stand.  Their  geographical  position  invests 
their  cause  wdth  a  far-reaching  importance,  and  it  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  that  they  are  struggling  solely  against  the 
false  idea  that  Austria  is  a  German  State.  They  do  not  desire 
to  interfere  wdth  German  nationality  in  that  Empire,  and  even 
in  districts  w  here  the  Czechs  are  in  a  majority  they  only  wash  to 
enjoy  equal  rights  with  the  German  minority.  Their  only  desire 
is  to  emancipate  the  Empire  from  foreign  influence.  The  chief 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  reforms  they  advocate  is  the  difficulty 
of  changing  the  w'hole  direction  of  State  policy  in  a  country  so 
bureaucratic  aS  Austria  still  remains.  The  Viennese  bureaucracy 
follows  its  owm  path  with  dogged  persistency.  Its  strength  is  an 
advantage  in  preserving  continuity  of  policy  in  a  country  so 
exposed  to  political  hurricanes.  It  becomes,  however,  a  danger 
when  it  grows  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  adapt  itself  to 
circumstances  which  force  the  State  permanently  in  a  new  political 
direction.  Austrian  dealings  with  Hungary  are  an  instance  in 
point.  It  was  the  unyielding  stubbornness  and  complacent  self- 
conceit  of  the  bureaucracy  in  Vienna  which  led  to  the  incomplete 
settlement  of  1867.  It  clung  to  untenable  positions,  and  w’hen 
forced  to  abandon  them  did  so  wdth  nervous  haste.  It  had 
neither  light  nor  energy  enough  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
state  of  things  which  all  clear-headed  men  of  the  time  knew 
perfectly  well  must  end  in  confusion.  In  the  year  1867  it  would 
have  been  pxissible  by  firmness,  perseverance,  and  clearness  of 
vision  to  have  framed  a  new  constitutional  system  establishing  the 
unity  of  all  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  on  a  solid 
foundation.  Instead  of  facing  the  situation  with  hope  and  courage 
the  bureaucrats  of  Vienna  lost  heart  when  confronted  with  the 
Hungarian  difficulty,  gave  way  to  the  Magyars  in  panic-strieken 
haste,  and  turned  their  attention  to  resisting  the  national  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  .Czechs,  in  order  to  maintain  their  system  in  Cis- 
Leithania. 

Many  good  and  loyal  Austrians  throughout  the  nineteenth 
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century  entertained  the  view  that  the  German  element  in  the 
Empire  was  the  strongest  force  that  held  it  together.  Previous 
to  3870  that  was  an  opinion  which  might  reasonably  have 
been  held.  But  as  the  Germans  w’ere  a  considerable  minority  in 
the  Empire  it  w'as  plain  that  their  position  could  not  long  be  main¬ 
tained  unless  Austria  won  the  undisputed  hegemony  of  Germany. 
This  was  the  view  of  Schwarzenberg,  the  most  commanding  per¬ 
sonality  who,  since  the  accession  of  the  present  Emperor,  has 
served  the  Austrian  Crown.  Austria  could  not,  however,  obtain 
preponderance  in  Germany  unless  Prussia  was  completely  crushed. 

It  is  possible  that  had  Schwarzenberg  lived,  this  might  have  been 
accomplished.  After  his  untimely  death  in  1852,  the  iwlicy  of  the 
Court  of  Vienna  became  uncertain  and  tortuous.  In  spite  of  Lord 
Palmerston’s  advice,  it  allowed  itself  to  be  dragged  at  the  heel  of 
Prussia  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  and  consistently  com¬ 
mitted  every  error  which  could  assist  the  cause  of  its  rival.  .\t 
last  the  day  of  Koniggriitz,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1866,  decided  the 
struggle,  which  was  opened  at  Mollwitz  on  the  10th  of  April,  1741. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Government  of  Vienna 
should  at  once  realise  the  significance  of  the  fatal  day  of 
Koniggratz.  On  the  advice  of  the  late  King  Albert  of  Saxony, 
then  Crown  Prince,  and  perhaps  also  of  his  distinguished  father, 
King  John,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  entrusted  the  affairs  of 
his  Empire  to  Freiherr  von  Beust.  This  statesman,  with  the  help 
of  the  Viennese  bureaucracy,  made  the  arrangement  with  Hungary 
which  is  now  breaking  dowm.  Beust  hoped  to  keep  the 
Hungarians  quiet,  and  while  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the 
Germans  in  Cis-Leithania  to  reverse,  by  means  of  alliances  with 
France  and  Italy,  the  verdict  of  Koniggratz.  He  did  not  succeed 
with  the  Hungarians,  who  opposed  his  policy  of  alliances,  fearing 
that  if  he  gained  his  end  the  arrangement  recently  made  with 
Hungary  would  be  revised.  Moreover,  at  the  head  of  Prussia 
there  was  a  great  statesman  with  a  knowledge  of  the  forces 
and  currents  of  European  life  unequalled  by  anyone  except  Lord 
Palmerston,  who,  in  1865,  had  disappeared  from  the  scene.  How 
Bismarck  baffled  Austrian  and  French  machinations  is  now  known 
to  all  well-informed  men.  The  Prussian  victory  at  Koniggratz  was 
crowned  at  Sedan.  After  that  event  Beust  altered  his  attitude, 
and  endeavoured  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Court 
of  Berlin.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Bismarck  said  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  “  Beust  appears  really  to  take  himself  quite  seriously.”  j 
The  Prussian  statesman  saw  how  he  could  use  him  to  further  his 
own  ends.  Bismarck  had  two  objects  in  view ;  to  keep  France 
crippled,  and  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
on  a  solid  basis.  To  gain  the  first  he  devoted  his  energies  to 
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promote  the  establishment  of  a  “  Repuhlique  dissolvante To 
secure  the  second  he  was  determined  to  prevent  the  conciliation 
of  Bohemia ,  for  he  knew  it  would  lead  to  a  strong  and  indepen¬ 
dent  Austria,  governed  by  men  who  would  not  take  from  Berlin 
the  word  of  command. 

The  German  victories  during  the  war  of  1870  forced  on  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  men  of  leading  in  his  Empire  the 
necessity  of  reconsidering  their  past  policy.  All  hope  had  to  be 
abandoned  of  Austria  recovering  her  old  position  in  Germany. 
The  realisation  of  this  fact  reacted  at  once  on  internal  politics. 
The  iK)sition  of  moral  superiority ,  which  the  Germans  enjoyed  in 
Cis-Leithania,  could  not  possibly  be  maintained  in  an  Austria 
definitely  separated  from  Germany.  The  Germans  form  now 
about  24  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
and  hardly  36  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Cis-Leithania.  The 
proportions  in  1870  were  similar.  The  Emperor  had  to  turn 
towards  his  Slav  subjects.  Far  the  most  important  of  the  Slav 
nationalities  is  the  Czech,  dominating  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
and  very  powerful  in  Austrian  Silesia.  They  w'ere  in  1870  in  a 
state  of  sullen  discontent,  and  the  problem  was  to  devise  means 
to  conjure  it  away.  In  the  posthumous  work  of  Schaffle,  Aus 
meinem  Leben,  recently  published,  the  character  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  purpose  are  explained.  Dr.  Schaffle  is  known  to 
all  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  perhaps  the  most  suggestive  of 
political  economists  in  the  nineteenth  century,  who  to  the  day 
of  his  death  continued  to  throw  light  on  difficult  economic 
problems.  He  is  not  so  well  known  as  a  statesman.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  said  of  him,  as  Choiseul 
said  of  Talleyrand,  that  he  had  in  an  exceptional  manner 
"I'avenir  dans  V esprit.” 

In  the  summer  of  1870,  Schaffle  was  in  Rorschach,  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  when  he  received  a  telegram  from  Count  Diirckheim,  a 
man  who  enjoyed  the  special  confidence  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  telling  him  to  come  at  once  to  Vienna.  When  Schaffle 
arrived  in  the  Imperial  City,  he  w'as  taken  by  Diirckheim  to  a 
Conference,  at  which  Count  Hohenwart,  Governor  of  Upper 
Austria,  Baron  von  Helfert,  formerly  Under-Secretary  of  State 
at  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Hofrath  von  Beck,  and  Habietinek, 
a  distinguished  Czech  jurist,  w’ere  present.  Baron  von  Helfert 
said  that  he  had  been  encouraged  by  the  Emperor  to  go  to 
Bohemia,  and  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Czech  party,  with  a  view  to  an  arrangement  betw’een  Bohemia 
and  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  The  Sovereign  gave  him  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  was  willing  to  appoint  a  Minister  for  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  responsible  to  the  Diet  at  Prague ,  and  to  finish  the  work 
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of  conciliation  by  following  the  custom  of  his  ancestors,  and  be 
crowned  with  traditional  ceremony  in  the  capital  of  Bohemia 
The  report  W'hich  Helfert  made  to  the  Conference  showed  that 
an  arrangement,  not  only  consistent  with,  hut  strengthening  the 
unity  of  the  Empire,  was  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 

Count  Henry  Clam-Martinic  possessed  at  that  time  preponder¬ 
ating  influence  in  Bohemia.  This  nobleman  was  a  Conservative 
in  the  highest  and  truest  acceptation  of  the  term.  He  was  a 
sincere  lover  of  liberty,  realising  thoroughly  that  it  could  not 
exist  without  order.  He  wms  a  believing  and  religious  Catholic, 
an  enemy  of  clerical  domination,  but  a  strenuous  supporter  of 
ecclesiastical  rights  consistent  with  freedom  and  sanctioned  by 
the  law  of  the  land.  He  had  considerable  administrative  experi¬ 
ence  in  offices  held  in  Vienna,  Pesth  and  Cracow'.  He  was  every 
inch  a  nobleman  in  appearance  and  in  character.  He  enjoyed 
the  complete  confidence  of  the  powerful  aristocracy  of  Bohemia, 
and  could  count  on  the  political  support  of  such  houses  as  Schwarz- 
enberg,  Lobkowitz  and  Fiirstenberg.  He  was  a  true  Austrian, 
and  an  Imperialist  to  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones.  Nothing 
was  further  from  his  mind  than  to  weaken  the  Imperial  authority 
or  to  promote  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire.  But  it  was  a 
serious  circumstance  that  he  was  out  of  favour  with  the  Emperor. 
The  reason  of  this  disfavour  dated  back  to  1859.  At  that  time. 
Count  Clam-Martinic,  being  Governor  of  West  Galicia,  was 
summoned  by  the  Emperor  to  Vienna  to  form  a  Ministry.  He 
declined  to  do  so  because  he  would  not  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet 
with  Bruck,  whose  presence  in  the  Government  was  insisted  upon 
by  the  Sovereign.  When  Count  Clam  was  in  audience  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  unless  a  Constitution,  based  on  the  principles  of  local 
autonomy  and  popular  representation  was  promulgated,  a  system 
of  government  controlled  by  Parliamentary  majorities  in  a  cen¬ 
tralised  Parliament  was  inevitable.  The  Emperor  answered  some¬ 
what  tartly  that  he  never  would  agree  to  government  by  majorities 
in  a  central  Parliament.  Clam  replied,  with  due  deference,  that 
in  consequence  of  his  Majesty’s  action,  and  of  the  political  conduct 
of  the  men  to  whom  he  gave  his  confidence,  a  coiqde  of  years 
would  not  pass  over  before  he  would  bo  forced  to  do  so.  This 
prophecy  wms  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  on  February  25th,  1861, 
a  centralised  constitution  was  proclaimed  leading  to  Government 
by  Parliamentary  majorities.  This  rather  added  to  the  dislike 
of  the  Monarch  for  Clam-Martinic,  which  was  nothing  short  of 
a  calamity  when ,  in  187 1 ,  a  serious  attempt  was  being  made  to 
settle  the  Bohemian  question.  Closely  associated  with  Clam-Mar¬ 
tinic  was  Dr.  Ladislaus  Rieger,  the  son-in-law  of  Palacky,  a  man 
not  always  w’eighing  the  meaning  of  his  words,  and  not  gifted  with 
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great  administrative  qualities,  but  highly  and  justly  respected. 
Dr.  Prazak,  a  Moravian  Czech,  a  considerable  jurist  and  a  man 
of  singularly  balanced  mind,  was  the  third  leading  personality 
of  the  time.  These  men  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Czechs, 
but  Count  Henry  Clam-Martinic  was  the  undisputed  leader, 
enthusiastically  and  loyally  supported  both  by  Rieger  and  Prazak. 
He  was,  therefore,  a  man  whose  views  would  have  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  any  Government  dealing  with  the  Bohemian  question. 
His  disfavour  with  the  Emperor  made  this  difficult,  but  Helfert 
undertook  to  get  them  formulated,  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and 
in  the  Conference  just  mentioned  laid  them  before  those  present. 
.411  agreed  they  might  form  the  basis  of  negotiation,  and  Schaffle 
was  particularly  clear  on  the  subject.  On  October  24th  Dr. 
Schiitile  was  received  in  audience  by  the  Emperor,  and  he  W'as 
asked  to  state  freely  his  views  on  the  Bohemian  question.  This 
he  did  without  reserve.  The  Emperor  listened  attentively,  and 
live  days  afterwards,  on  October  29th,  Schaffle  received  an  order 
from  his  Sovereign  to  put  himself  in  communication  with  Count 
Hohenwart,  who  had  undertaken  to  form  a  Cabinet  to  carry  out 
a  [wlicy  of  conciliation  to  Bohemia.  Schaffle  requested  that  the 
command  should  be  kept  secret  from  Beust,  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Empire,  because  he  feared  that  statesman  would  endeavour 
to  make  the  formation  of  such  a  Cabinet  impossible.  The 
Emperor  agreed,  and  as  Schaffle  was  leaving  the  room  he  said, 
“/f/i  kann  nicht  Uinger  gegen  meine  Volker  liigen”  (I  can  no 
longer  continue  to  lie  to  my  people).  In  due  course  the  Cabinet 
was  formed.  Count  Hohenwart  was  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
also  went  to  the  Home  Office.  Schaffle  was  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  also  of  Agriculture,  and  Habietinek  Minister  of  Justice. 
There  were  the  usual  difficulties,  clerical  and  religious,  as  regards 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  but  it  was  ultimately  confided  to 
Dr.  J.  Jirezeck,  a  man  of  considerable  administrative  experience 
and  integrity.  General  Scholl,  a  highly  respected  soldier,  was 
pro})osed  by  the  Emperor  for  the  War  Office.  His  Majesty  was 
not  equally  happy  in  his  choice  of  Holzgethan,  whom  he  forced 
ui)on  Hohenwart  as  Minister  of  Finance.  The  secret  of  this 
Cabinet  being  formed  was  closely  kept  for  three  months,  so  that 
the  whole  world  w'as  astonished  when  its  accession  to  [X)wer  was 
announced  on  February  6th,  1871. 

It  appeared  as  if  the  hour  had  come  to  settle  the  Bohemian 
question.  The  national  feeling  in  that  country,  which  began 
to  revive  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century ,  had  under 
various  influences  acquired  strength,  and  in  1848  it  w^as  a 
formidable  {xovver.  Towards  the  end,  however,  of  the  year  1849 
it  showed  clear  symptoms  of  decline.  The  ten  years  betw’een 
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1849  and  1859  were  spent  by  German  officials  in  a  steady  and 
sustained  effort  to  suppress  it  altogether.  In  1859  the  system 
of  absolute  government  in  Austria  broke  dowm  in  consequence  of 
the  Italian  Campaign.  A  general  desire  for  a  Constitution  grew 
up,  rather  with  a  view’  of  making  an  experiment  than  from  any 
belief  that  Parliamentary  Government  could  be  successful  in  a 
country  w’here  parties  are  national  rather  than  political.  In 
October,  1860,  Parliamentary  institutions  were  established  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  in  Pebruary,  1861,  a  Constitution  was 
promulgated  which  is  still  mainly  in  force  in  the  non-Hungarian 
'part  of  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  Besides  the 
Central  Parliament  at  Vienna,  separate  representative  bodies,  of 
one  chamber  only,  were  established  in  seventeen  different  parts 
of  this  portion  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  representative  body  in  Bohemia.  It  consists  of  242 
persons.  The  Archbishop  of  Prague,  three  Bohemian  bishops,  and 
the  Eectors  of  the  two  Universities  of  Prague  are  ex  officio 
members.  Of  the  remaining  236,  70  are  chosen  by  a  few  hundred 
ow’ners  of  large  estates  ;  87  by  tow  ns  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  ; 
the  remaining  79  are  elected  by  the  peasantry  according  to  a 
system  of  double  election.  Each  village  community  chooses 
electors,  these  meet  in  their  turn  and  select  the  representatives  of 
the  district.  When  the  Bohemian  Diet  met  in  1861,  the  undue 
proportion  of  German  representatives  excited  great  surprise.  They 
w’ere  especially  numerous  among  the  representatives  of  the 
peasants,  and  it  became  manifest  that  the  new  arrangement 
favoured  Germans  everyw’here.  Some  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Bohemian  peasantry  represented  a  couple  of  thousand  persons, 
others  some  five-and-twenty  thousand,  and  it  was  invariably  the 
case  that  the  Czechs  represented  the  larger  number  of  voters. 
The  first  Act  of  this  Diet  was  to  elect  representatives  to  the 
Parliament  of  Vienna,  which  at  that  time  consisted  of 
delegates  from  the  provincial  representative  bodies.  The  Czech 
members  in  Vienna  soon  discovered  a  settled  intention  to  encroach 
on  the  rights  of  their  Local  Diet,  and  they  seceded  in  a  body 
in  1863  from  the  Central  Parliament.  Hungary,  Croatia,  and 
Venice,  which  was  still  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  refused  to 
send  delegates  to  Vienna  at  all.  It  became  manifest  that  the 
new’  arrangement  would  not  work.  The  Schmerling  Ministry, 
which  w’as  mainly  responsible  for  it,  resigned,  and  in  1865  the 
Constitution  of  February  was  suspended.  Count  Belcredi  then 
undertook  the  task  of  satisfying  the  aspirations  of  the  various 
nationalities  while  preserving  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  but  in 
1866  the  war  wdth  Prussia  broke  out,  and  at  its  termination 
Beust  W’as  first  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  after- 
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wards  was  given  the  title  of  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  He 
induced  the  Emperor  to  make  special  arrangements  with  Hungary 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  reconstruct  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 
The  result  was  that  Hungary  with  Croatia  and  Transylvania 
became  a  separate  country  from  Austria,  so  far  as  its  domestic 
affairs  were  concerned,  and  a  state  of  things  was  established  w’hich, 

I  remember,  at  the  time,  was  powerfully  criticised  by  leading 
Austrian  statesmen,  and  which  everyone  sees  now  is  fraught  with 
danger.  The  Czechs,  who  had  ceased  since  1863  to  attend  the 
Parliament  of  Vienna,  withdrew  from  the  Diet  of  Prague  on 
.\pril  16th,  1867.  In  1868  they  published  a  Declaration  in 
which  they  declined  to  form  part  of  Cis-Leithania,  demanded  that 
Moravia  and  Silesia  should  be  reunited  to  Bohemia,  and  asserted 
the  sovereignty  of  their  ancient  kingdom.  They  commanded  the 
sympathies  of  the  Slav  race  throughout  the  Empire,  and  this  was 
the  state  of  things  when  the  Hohenwart  Ministry  came  into  power. 

The  dominating  party  in  the  Vienna  Parliament  at  that  time 
was  the  so-called  Constitutional  Party.  Its  ideal  Constitution 
for  Austria  was  one  which  favoured  the  artificial  domination  of 
floating  capital,  and  of  property  connected  with  it  in  industrial 
centres  in  Cis-Leithania.  Political  centralisation  was  also  very 
dear  to  it,  but  was  not  its  governing  idea.  It  desired  centralisa¬ 
tion  as  a  means  of  domination.  The  great  economist,  Koscher, 
when  he  pointed  out  that  uniformity  and  centralisation  were 
pushed  to  extreme  lengths  in  the  interests  of  a  monied  oligarchy, 
accurately  described  the  situation.  A  set  of  cosmopolitan 
capitalists  acquired  immense  influence  in  the  State,  and  dominated 
the  Press.  Everything  was  made  subservient  to  the  acquisition 
of  money,  and  when  men  sneered  at  the  traditions  of  noble  houses 
I  and  derided  the  dictates  of  conscience  they  were  considered  broad¬ 
minded  and  liberal.  There  were,  it  is  true,  many  honourable  but 
mistaken  centralists  w'ho  still  clung  to  the  Metternich  adminis¬ 
trative  tradition,  and  w’ere  proud  of  the  wmrk  of  Felix  Schw^arzen- 
berg.  These,  however,  were  hated  by  the  majority  of  this  Liberal 
Party,  in  proportion  to  their  ability  and  political  purity.  Their 
patriotism  was  sneered  at,  and  they  were  considered  stupid  and 
reactionary  because  they  declined  to  be  the  humble  servants  of 
capitalists  and  Jews,  and  did  not  indulge  in  ill-bred  blasphemy. 
This  was  the  fate  of  men  like  Hock,  Czoernig,  and  Leo  Thun.  To 
identify  that  Liberal  Party  wdth  the  interests  of  the  Germans  in 
.\ustria  is  preposterous.  It  depended  for  its  strength  on  the 
influence  of  banks,  stock  exchanges,  limited  companies,  and  a 
venal  Press.  In  1871,  the  great  majority  of  the  middle  classes  and 
of  moderate  men  in  Upper  and  Low'er  Austria  were  decidedly  on 
the  side  of  the  Federalists,  and  this  was  the  case  with  almost  the 
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entire  peasantry.  The  same  is  true  of  Styria,  Salzburg,  North 
Tyrol,  and  Voralberg.  The  Hohenwart  Ministry  had  to  face,  just 
in  consequence  of  the  wide  sympathy  felt  for  the  ideas  it 
represented,  the  most  bitter  opposition  from  the  partisans  of  a 
centralised  constitution  and  cosmopolitan  finance.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  members  of  this  set  was  Dr.  Giskra,  who  had 
fumed  in  the  Frankfort  Parliament  in  1848,  had  considerable 
influence  in  the  Vienna  Press,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  of 
light  in  Jewish  circles  of  the  Imperial  city.  He  distinguished 
himself  on  the  day  on  which  Parliament  met  by  making  a  coarse 
and  vulgar  attack  on  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  in  which  he 
transgressed  the  limits  of  order.  He,  however,  received  the 
support  of  the  President ,  Baron  Hopfen ,  one  of  the  leading  capital¬ 
ists  of  the  Liberal  Party,  who  afterwards  obtained  a  very  unenvi¬ 
able  financial  notoriety.  As  the  debate  on  the  Address  proceeded, 
the  representatives  of  international  finance  attacked  the  Govern¬ 
ment  w'ith  malignant  fury.  Their  conduct,  however,  enabled 
Count  Hohenwart  to  show  that  to  his  well-known  administrative 
and  statesmanlike  capacity  he  added  Parliamentary  abilities  of  a 
very  high  order.  When  the  session  closed,  Schaffle  went  to  Prague 
to  confer  with  the  leaders  of  the  Bohemian  Party.  On  ^lay  16th 
he  met  Count  Clam-Martinic,  Eieger,  Palacky,  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,  Prince  George  Lobkowitz,  Brauner,  Sladkowski, 
Dr.  Prazak,  and  Count  Harrach.  Several  conferences  took  place 
in  the  residence  of  the  last-mentioned  nobleman.  Those  who  were 
present  w^ere  fair  representatives  of  Bohemian  aspirations.  Every¬ 
thing  promised  well,  and  Count  Clam-Martinic  drew  up  certain 
fundamental  articles  which  were  to  be  the  basis  of  an  agreement. 
These  fundamental  articles  were  accepted  by  the  country,  audit 
appeared  as  if  the  greatest  Austrian  iiroblem  were  near  solution. 
The  Czech  deputies  resumed  their  seats  in  the  Diet  of  Prague,  and 
a  Koyal  message  was  read  in  which  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
recognised  the  rights  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  confirm  this  assurance  by  taking  the  Coronation  Oath.  It 
was  pointed  out  in  this  message  that  the  new  Constitution  for 
Bohemia  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  Constitutions  of  Austria 
and  Hungary.  The  Czechs  never  desired  anything  else,  and  set 
to  work  to  elaborate  a  scheme  which ,  while  satisfying  their  claims, 
would  not  only  preserve,  but  greatly  strengthen  the  unity  and 
power  of  the  Empire.  Suddenly  a  change  came  over  the  mind  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  The  influence  of  Bismarck  began 
to  be  felt.  That  statesman  gave  directions  that  the  leading  news¬ 
papers  in  Vienna  should  be  ordered  by  the  Press  Bureau  in  the 
Foreign  Office  at  Berlin  to  attack  Hohenwart.  Hohenwart  was 
well  aware  of  these  machinations,  for  the  original  of  an  official 
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telegram  from  Berlin  to  the  Alte  Pressc,  one,  of  the  leading 
journals  of  Vienna,  came  into  his  hands.  It  contained  these  words  : 
“Beast  gegen  Hohenwart  stiitzen.”  Beust’s  governing  idea  was 
to  maintain  German  domination  in  Cis-Leithania,  and  he  w’as 
opposed  to  all  concessions  to  the  Czechs.  Benst  and  Bismarck  now 
arranged  meetings  between  themselves,  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  and  William  I.  of  Germany,  at  Weis,  Gastein,  Ischl,  and 
Salzburg.  Benst,  who  was  feverishly  anxious  to  make  peace 
with  Bismarck,  suggested  the  formation  of  an  “  International  ”  of 
Governments  against  the  Bed  and  Black  Internationals.  The 
Black  International  was,  ol  course,  the  Ultramontane  Party. 
Hohenwart  looked  askance  at  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
interviews  of  his  Sovereign  with  Bismarck  and  the  Emperor 
William.  The  meeting  at  Weis,  however,  was  difficult  to  avoid, 
and  then  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  accompanied  the  Emperor 
William  from  Weis  through  Gmunden  to  Ischl.  During  this 
journey  the  former  had  a  remarkable  conversation  wdth  the  latter 
Sovereign,  which  Francis  Joseph  repeated  to  Count  Hohenwart. 
The  Emperor  William  declared  that  it  was  only  after  eight  days 
spent  in  prayer  that  he  had  agreed  to  begin  the  war  of  1866 ,  and  he 
expressed  his  thankfulness  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  for  his 
present  conciliatory  attitude.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  war  of 
1870  against  France  revenged  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  Army 
by  the  French  in  1859.  When  the  Sovereigns  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gmunden,  the  Emperor  William  asked  three 
times,  in  a  voice  broken  with  emotion,  to  be  shown  the  villa  in 
which  the  King  of  Hanover  resided.  He  gazed  at  it  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  in  silence,  shed  appropriate  tears,  and  then,  with  further 
signs  of  deep  feeling,  asked  many  questions  about  the  health  of 
that  Sovereign,  whose  kingdom  he  had  seized,  and  whose  private 
property  he  had  sequestrated.  When  they  arrived  at  Ischl,  he 
became  more  confidential,  spoke  with  the  deepest  sympathy  of 
.\ustrian  affairs,  and  expressed  his  most  earnest  hope  that  no 
Schmerzeyisschrei,  no  wail  from  Germans  oppressed  in  Austria, 
should  be  heard  in  Germany.  He  made  use  of  a  similar  expres¬ 
sion  to  Beust,  who  made  the  most  of  it  with  Francis  Joseph.  The 
only  oppression  with  which  Germans  in  Austria  were  threatened 
was  that  the  German  minority  might  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  races  which  formed  the  majority.  On  August  18th, 
Francis  Joseph  celebrated  his  birthday  at  Ischl,  and  he  was  joined 
on  this  occasion  by  his  friend,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  who 
afterwards  became  King  Albert.  It  was,  as  I  have  said  before,  on 
the  recommendation  of  this  Prince  that  Beust  had  been  taken 
into  the  Austrian  service.  When  the  birthday  festivities  were 
over,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  went  on  to  Gastein,  where 
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Beust  then  was.  At  Gastein,  that  statesman  had  long  audience' 
wdth  his  own  Sovereign  and  with  the  Emperor  William,  and  he 
babbled  about  plans  for  forming  his  “  International”  of  Govern¬ 
ments.  He  then  began  to  insinuate  to  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  the  advisability  of  giving  moral  support  to  Bismarck  in 
the  policy  which  developed  into  the  Kultur  Kampf .  Bismarck  at 
the  same  time  spoke  to  Count  Hohenwart  about  the  Catholic 
question,  and  described  the  Ultramontane  Party  as  a  Black  Inter¬ 
national  more  dangerous  than  the  Red.  Hohenw’art  replied  coldh 
that  he  feared  persecution  would  simply  strengthen  this  dangerous 
faction,  and  would  call  into  existence  an  objectionable  Clerical 
Party  in  Austria.  As  regards  troubles  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  action  of  Socialists,  he  expressed  himself  satisfied 
with  the  powers  which  the  existing  law  placed  at  the  disposal  ol 
the  Government.  Hohenwart  then  went  on  to  Salzburg,  where 
the  Sovereigns  met  again.  In  that  city  he  received  the  news  of 
the  elections  in  Moravia,  which  indicated  the  successful  progress 
of  his  policy  of  conciliation.  The  Emperor  William  appeared 
extremely  pleased,  and  shook  Hohenwart  warmly  by  the  hand 
while  Bismarck  assured  him  that  he  wmuld  do  all  he  could  to  get 
for  him  the  support  of  Andrassy,  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister, 
in  his  patriotic  efforts  to  place  the  Austrian  Empire  on  a  firm 
foundation.  But  at  the  very  moment  Bismarck  made  this 
promise,  his  agents  were  exciting  agitation  in  Vienna  against 
Hohenwart’s  policy,  and  he  himself  was  labouring  to  convince 
Andrassy  that  if  it  succeeded  the  arrangement  of  1867  with 
Hungary  would  be  threatened.  On  October  19th,  Andrassy 
and  Beust  were  received  in  audience  by  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph.  They  were  rivals  for  the  favour  of  Bismarck,  and  they 
spoke  as  he  desired.  On  the  next  day,  Friday,  October 
20th,  a  Council  was  convened  at  which,  besides  the  members 
of  Hohenwart’s  Cabinet,  Beust,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
Kuhn,  Lonyay,  and  Baron  Wenckheim,  a  high  Court  official, 
were  present.  It  was  at  this  council  that  Holzgethan,  tbe 
Minister  specially  chosen  by  the  Emperor,  showed  himself  in 
his  true  colours,  and  took  the  side  of  Beust  and  Andrassy 
against  his  own  colleagues.  Andrassy  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  understand  the  scheme  favoured  by  Hohenwart,  but 
that  did  not  prevent  him  talking  incessantly.  Beust  insisted  on 
its  inconvenience  from  the  point  of  view  of  foreign  policy,  and 
especially  on  its  danger  to  Germany.  It  required  some  effrontery 
for  a  Minister  of  the  Austrian  Crown  to  use  the  latter  argument. 
Lonyay,  the  man  who  inspired  Andrassy,  spoke  with  such  gro¬ 
tesque  inaccuracy  about  the  fundamental  articles  that  he  irritated 
the  Emperor,  w’ho  often  had  to  correct  him.  Kuhn  was  a  distin- 
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guished  soldier.  He  denounced  the  arrangement  shadowed  forth 
as  likely  to  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  the  Austrian  Army.  The 
Emperor  asked  him  what  point  he  could  object  to,  and  then  he  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  had  never  read — much  less  studied — the  fundamen¬ 
tal  articles.  It  was  perfectly  plain  that  the  opponents  of  Hohen- 
wart  did  not  want  reconciliation  with  Bohemia.  They  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  Emperor  to  send  a  message,  countersigned  by 

I^olzgethan,  to  the  Diet  at  Prague,  which  involved  the  complete 
ection  of  the  Czech  claims.  This  was  followed,  of  course,  by 
e  resignation  of  Hohenwart.  But  Beust  did  not  long  remain 
e  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  Bismarck  had  no  further  use 
r  him.  A  fortnight  afterwards  he  was  dismissed  by  his 
ivereign.  Count  Andrassy,  Prime  iNIinister  of  Hungary,  became 
lancellor  of  the  Empire,  and  the  international  policy  of  Austria 
s  ever  since  been  directed  from  Berlin. 

After  the  resignation  of  Count  Hohenwart,  a  German  Liberal 
overnment,  with  Prince  Adolphus  Auersperg  as  its  Head,  was 
rmed.  It  remained  in  office  from  1871  to  1879.  The  Czechs 
fused  to  take  any  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Vienna 
arliament,  and  again  withdrew  for  some  time  from  the  Diet  of 
ragiie. 

The  dominant  German  party  at  Vienna  now  made  a  persistent 
id  steady  endeavour,  by  means  of  various  irritating  measures, 
(suppress  the  Slav  movement  in  Bohemia.  The  result  was  that 
ley  intensified  it.  There  were  even  clear  indications,  though 
lint,  of  a  movement  among  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  for 
?paration  from  Rome  and  Western  Christendom,  and  for  union 
ith  the  great  Slav  Church  of  Russia.  Sinister  signs  of  a  re- 
olutionary  movement  among  certain  sections  of  the  people  also 
ecame  visible.  Fortunately,  how^ever,  various  circumstances 
laralysed  these  movements,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  is 
lO  party  of  real  power  in  Bohemia  disloyal  to  the  Austrian  Empire. 
Phere  is  no  desire  to  set  up  an  independent  Government,  nor  any 
rish  for  more  intimate  relations  with  Russia.  It  is  certain, 
lowever,  that  the  great  body  of  the  Czech  people  would  prefer 
onnection  with  the  Russian  Empire  to  absorption  in  the  German, 
ind  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  powerful  movement  among  Czech 
Roman  Catholics  towards  the  Orthodox  Church  is  well  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility. 

The  question  of  the  present  moment  is  how’  Austria  is  to  repair 
the  error  of  thirty-four  years  ago.  It  is  clear  that  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  w'ould  have  suited  then  would  be  inadequate  now. 
The  time  seems  approaching,  if  it  has  not  already  arrived,  when 
the  whole  question  of  the  relations  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  to  each  other  will  have  to  be  reconsidered.  So 
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far  as  Hungary  is  concerned,  the  natural  evolution  of  the  arrange- 
ment  of  1867  appears  to  threaten  a  deadlock.  Tt  does  not  seem 
possible  that  the  present  administration  in  Cis-Leithania  can  be 
long-lived.  The  past  of  the  recently  appointed  Prime  Minister 
makes  it  quite  impossible  that  he  can  ever  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  Czechs.  He  is  the  man  who,  when  formerly  in  office,  sup¬ 
pressed  the  higher  classes  in  the  Czech  grammar  schools.  Thi-, 
provoked  a  storm  of  indignation,  and  tended  to  make  the 
Bohemian  problem  insoluble.  Everything  points  to  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  crisis  in  Cis-Leithania  before  long,  and,  as  there  are  no 
indications  that  the  Hungarian  question  will  soon  be  settled  in 
any  permanent  form,  a  time  of  general  confusion  seems  to 
threaten  each  division  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

In  considering  the  Austrian  problem  as  a  whole,  the  first 
question  men  should  ask  themselves  is  whether  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  abolish  entirely  the  Parliament  in  Vienna.  Its 
foundations  are  artificial,  and  it  is  now  thoroughly  discredited. 
It  might  be  with  advantage  superseded  by  an  Imperial  Council, 
comparatively  small  in  numbers,  composed  of  delegates  selected 
by  the  local  Parliaments.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  very  com¬ 
petent  judges,  would  strengthen  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  if  at 
the  same  time  the  various  countries  in  Cis-Leithania  were  granted 
a  more  extensive  autonomy  than  they  at  present  enjoy.  Tb 
motto  of  the  Hohenwart  Ministry  was  “  In  nece,ssariis  unitas”- 
a  sound  and  suggestive  one  for  every  loyal  Austrian.  Those  who 
hold  to  a  policy  of  effective  decentralisation  maintain  that  local 
liberties,  unknown  in  any  other  European  country,  might  b 
safely  granted  in  Austria.  The  essential  powers  for  maintainint; 
the  unity  of  the  Empire,  of  which  the  control  over  foreign  policy 
and  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  centralisation  of  the  Army 
are  the  two  chief,  might,  with  general  consent,  be  entrusted 
to  the  Crown.  Few  who  have  studied  Austrian  politics  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  weighty  arguments  of  those  who  advocate 
this  policy.  It  involves,  however,  constitutional  changes  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  though  they  cannot  with  safety  be  lor: 
delayed,  a  resolute  statesman  has  to  be  found  who  would  carry 
them  through  with  administrative  prudence  and  care.  There  ar 
statesmen  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  w’ho  would  willingly  undertak' 
the  task  if  they  could  rely  on  the  complete  confidence  and  un¬ 
swerving  support  of  the  Sovereign. 

It  is  not  the  want  of  colonies,  or  the  indisposition  of  Aiiatr: 
to  deal  with  the  great  problems  which  attract  the  attention  ' 
the  world,  that  has  altered  the  proud  position  she  once  held  m 
the  Councils  of  the  Nations.  Her  external,  as  well  as  b" 
internal,  weakness  is  caused  by  her  adhesion  to  the  German 
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Alliance.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  her  wishes  are  not 
considered  in  international  politics,  once  the  desires  and  objects 
of  the  Government  at  Berlin  are  known.  It  was  the  alliance 
with  Germany  that  drove  the  Government  of  Vienna  to  pursue 
the  fatal  policy,  as  regards  Stambulofif  and  King  Milan,  which 
nearly  resulted  in  war  with  Russia.  It  had  most  unfortunate 
results.  The  friction  created  betw’een  the  tw'o  Empires  enabled 
Germany  to  establish  herself  firmly  at  Constantinople,  to  become 
the  protectress  of  the  Turk,  and  to  foment  the  confusion  which 
found  expression  in  the  Greco-Turkish  War  and  the  Cretan  com¬ 
plication.  The  German  services  to  the  Sultan  were,  of  course, 
not  rendered  for  nothing,  as  all  know"  who  have  followed  the 

I*  history  of  the  Bagdad  Railway.  The  feebleness  of  Austria  under 
German  tutelage  makes  an  active  policy  in  the  Near  East  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  for  Powders  like  England  and  France.  The 
history  of  Alacedonia  during  the  past  few  years  contains  more 
than  one  instance  in  point.  The  emancipation  of  Austria  from 
Germany  is,  however,  impossible,  so  long  as  the  relations  betw-een 
the  various  nationalities  in  Austria  continue  as  they  are.  The 
situation  is  perfectly  w’ell  understood  at  Berlin,  and  therefore 
those  who  direct  German  policy  will  spare  no  trouble  and 
even  run  considerable  risk  to  prevent  the  reconstruction  of 
.\ustria.  Their  object  is  to  maintain  that  Empire  in  a  feeble  con¬ 
dition,  perpetually  threatened  with  dissolution.  If  the  relations 
between  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  were  so  altered 
as  to  content  the  Slav  population,  the  result  must  be  that  Austria 
would  become  one  of  the  most  powerful,  perhaps  the  most  power¬ 
ful,  country  on  the  Continent.  She  would  command  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  great  portions  of  the  Slav  race  beyond  her  borders,  and 
the  variety  of  her  social  conditions  would  enable  her  statesmen  to 
approach  the  economic  problems,  which  in  the  next  fifty  years 
vvill  press  for  solution  all  over  Europe,  with  an  independence  and 
detachment  of  mind  not  likely  to  be  found  in  other  countries. 
The  opposition  to  this  settlement  in  Austria  has  its  main  strength 
in  the  German  Party  in  the  Parliament  at  Vienna.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  German  People’s  Party.  As  I  have 
already  explained,  the  programme  of  this  party  must  end  in  the 
permanent  subordination  of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  to  the 
German  Empire.  It  is  more  dangerous  because  more  practical 
than  the  schemes  of  the  Pan-Germans.  It  is  incredible  that  men 
of  sense  should  still  speak  of  German  Austrians  as  if  they  were 
the  main  props  of  the  Empire.  To  maintain  them  in  their 
unnatural  supremacy  by  artificial  political  arrangements  is  some¬ 
thing  approaching  to  treason  to  the  Austrian  Crown.  They  should 
be  forced  to  take  their  proper  place  among  the  races  who  owe  it 
VOL.  LXXVII.  N.S.  S  S 
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allegiance.  This  might  be  done  by  reforming  existing  local  con¬ 
stitutions,  placing  the  elective  franchise  on  an  equitable  basis  and 
by  abolishing  in  each  country  the  present  complicated  and  arti¬ 
ficial  system  under  which  seats  in  the  Diets  are  distributed.  There 
is  no  question  of  placing  Germans  at  any  unfair  disadvantage 
It  would  be  to  their  true  interests  to  make  peace  with  the  other 
races  on  the  basis  of  equality  of  rights  and  duties.  Nietzsche 
observing  the  great  intellectual  change  which  came  over  Germany 
after  1870,  feared  that  the  German  Empire  would  destroy  the 
German  mind.  Germany  does  not  occupy  the  intellectual  position 
now  that  she  held  five-and-thirty  years  ago.  Austrian  Germans, 
under  conditions  of  freedom  in  a  reconstituted  Austria,  are 
numerous  enough,  and  more  than  adequately  gifted,  to  reconquer 
that  intellectual  position  in  the  world  which  not  long  since  was 
the  glory  of  their  race.  The  conditions  of  their  life  would  be 
more  agreeable  than  if  they  were  connected  with  the  German 
Empire.  They  would  be  supreme  in  some  of  the  most  highly- 
developed  countries  in  Europe,  and  they  would  occupy  in  the 
Empire  a  better  position  than  other  nationalities  because  at 
Vienna,  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the 
Army,  the  German  language  must  be  the  official  tongue.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  absorption  of  Cis-Leithania  into  the  German 
Empire  would  mean  for  Austrian  Germans  a  loss  of  individuality 
and  of  ideal  treasures  much  greater  than  they  realise.  The  lands 
where  they  live  would  become  a  mere  appanage  to  Germany, 
though  perhaps  the  Court  at  Vienna  might  be  allowed  to  play  for 
a  while  at  independent  sovereignty.  A  Constitutional  Alliance 
and  Customs  Union  between  Austria  and  Germany  would  also  be 
a  danger  of  the  first  magnitude  for  Europe.  Without  war,  with¬ 
out  revolutionary  movements,  steadily  and  surely,  the  aims  of  the 
Pan-Germans  would  be  attained,  and  no  foreign  country  would 
have  the  right  to  intervene.  German  political  and  economic  in¬ 
fluence  would  extend  from  Hamburg  to  Trieste.  Germany  would 
acquire  an  established  position  in  the  Mediterranean,  strengthen 
herself  in  Constantinople  and  in  Asia  Minor,  and  ultimately 
appear  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  All  this  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
from  a  Constitutional  Alliance  between  Germany  and  Austria. 
In  their  struggle  against  this  policy,  the  Slav  races  in  Austria 
are  not  only  acting  in  the  interests  of  their  own  people ;  they  are 
fighting  for  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  and  for  much  that  civilisa¬ 
tion  has  wmn  from  the  dark  empire  of  material  force. 

The  guides  of  the  German  nation  clearly  comprehend  the 
logical  consequence  of  every  movement  of  international  politics. 
German  thinkers  have  always  done  so.  This  is  what  makes  a 
knowledge  of  German  so  important  for  a  practical  politician,  and 
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the  ignorance  of  Englishmen  of  that  language  is  not  only  dis- 
(rraceful  from  the  point  of  view  of  culture,  but  dangerous  to  the 
State.  Those  who  in  various  positions  have  to  deal  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  England  ought  to  realise  the  political  aspirations 
of  Germany.  If  in  their  supercilious  self-complacency  they  per¬ 
sistently  ignore  them,  the  English  people  will  some  fine  day 
wake  up  in  angry  astonishment  to  find  that  the  Germans  have 
carried  their  methodical  policy  to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  and  to 
the  permanent  injury  of  England.  The  French  were  astonished 
in  1870.  More  recently  the  Russians  were  astounded  when  they 
found  Germany  established  at  Constantinople,  and  taking  sig¬ 
nificant  steps  to  gain  a  footing  in  Western  Asia. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  House  of  Hapsburg  should  realise  its 
true  destiny,  which  is  to  preside  over  an  Empire  in  which  the 
problem  presented  by  race  differences  is  solved  by  the  just  and 
equal  treatment  of  its  constituent  peoples,  thereby  making  it 
strong  at  home  in  the  loyalty  of  contented  nations,  and  able  in 
consequence  to  rise  to  the  height  of  its  Imperial  mission.  The 
catastrophe  impiending  over  Russia  may  enable  Austria  to  become 
the  standard  bearer  of  the  Slav  nationalities  and  the  champion  of 
order  and  liberty  in  South-Eastern  Europe.  The  first  step  to  this 
end  is,  however,  a  settlement  with  the  Czechs.  It  must  not  be 
magined  that  autonomy  for  Bohemia  means  for  Austria  some¬ 
thing  similar  to  wdiat  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  means  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  vital  difference  consists  in  the  fact  that  leading 
Home  Eulers  are  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
V  nothing  for  the  ideals  it  npoholds.  The  forces  on  which  they 
depend  are  irreconcilably  hostile  to  England  and  her  Crown.  The 
hemian  patriots,  on  the  other  hand,  proclaim  their  attach- 
1  i  nt  to  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  are  profuse  in  their  expressions 
;  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  reigning  House.  They  long  to  place 
Empire  in  a  position  of  greater  honour  and  power  than  it  has 
•  r  yet  attained.  They  have  a  lively  and  firm  faith  in  their 
cause.  They  know  their  racial  strength,  and  they  neither  ask 

inr  wish  for  foreign  help.  They  do  desire,  however,  that 
ta*" English  people,  true  to  great  traditions  of  liberty,  should  not 
rmain  indifferent  to  their  struggle,  and  that  our  public  men 
pould  give  it  the  same  active  and  efficient  sympathy  which  Lord 

Nmerston  gave  to  the  Italian  cause,  and  which,  were  he  alive, 
sa- 
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p  would  certainly  not  deny  to  the  Czech. 

Rowland  Blennerhassett. 
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MAXIM  GORKY  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLT. 

St.  Petersburg,  March  im,  1905. 

The  war  between  Tsar  and  people  has  degenerated  precisely  into 
that  form  of  savagery  which,  writing  a  month  ago,  I  ventured  to 
predict.  The  much-advertised  Revolution,  I  then  declared,  was 
outside  the  plans  of  Autocracy’s  most  sanguine  enemies.  There 
was  a  general  recognition  that,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the 
collective  protest  had  been  suppressed,  and  that  the  insuppressible 
individual  would  rule  the  situation  for  some  time  to  come.  But 
when  I  predicted  that  ‘  ‘  popular  wrath  will  probably  effloresce  in 
the  shape  of  bombs,”  I  little  expected  that  the  prophecy  would 
be  fulfilled  so  soon,  and  that  in  the  brief  interval  between  the  hour 
of  writing  these  words  and  the  day  of  publication ,  the  assassination 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  Alexandrovitch  almost  on  the  steps  of 
his  palace  would  come  to  disprove  the  old  saying  that  in  Russia 
nothing  can  be  predicted.  I  take  this  assassination  this  month 
merely  as  a  text.  For  immediate  influence  upon  the  internal 
situation  it  cannot  be  dompared  with  the  Mukden  disaster,  nor 
does  it  mark  any  definite  constitutional  stage  as  is  marked  by  the 
Manifest  to  the  nation,  the  Ukase  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Rescript 
to  the  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs,  Buluigin.  But  it  has  revealed 
as  nothing  else  could  do  the  psychological  factors  which  underlie 
the  present  situation. 

Dostoyevsky  was  responsible  for  the  profound  remark,  “The 
Nihilists  arose  amongst  us  because  we  are  all  Nihilists.”  Were 
he  alive  to-day,  he  would  be  tempted  to  say,  ‘‘  assassinations  are 
committed  because  we  are  all  assassins.”  The  epigram  would 
be  literally  untrue,  for  only  a  fraction  of  Russia’s  malcontents  are 
capable  of  plotting  or  executing  murder.  But  it  would  not  bo 
an  unjust  characterisation  of  the  rejoicing  over  all  forms  of 
anarchical  lawlessness  which  is  taking  place  in  Russia  to-day. 
The  advent  of  the  new  era  of  protest  in  which  bombs  were  to 
take  the  place  of  processions,  and  bullets  of  resolutions,  was  wel¬ 
comed  with  unaffected  joy.  Not  one  of  the  responsible  Liberal 
leaders  desired — or  dared — to  abjure  the  assassin’s  method.  The 
Press  was  dumb  or  acquiescent.  The  two  most  advanced  news¬ 
papers  in  the  capital  invited  suppression  by  a[)proving  silence. 
The  most  ably  edited  of  all,  the  Rus,  without  a  word  of  regret  or 
condemnation,  pointed  out  that  under  Prince  Sviatopolk-Mirsky s 
rule  political  assassination  had  ceased,  and  hinted  plainly  that  it 
was  normal  and  natural  under  the  rule  of  General  Treiioff.  Even 
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the  responsible,  propertied  reformers,  scorning  the  cheap  credit  to 
be  gained  by  imitation  of  the  Constitutionalist  Oppositions  of  all 
other  countries,  refused  flatly  to  repudiate  their  assassin  allies. 
•‘We  can  no  more  repudiate  the  murder  of  Sergius,”  said  one  of 
them  in  my  presence,  ”  than  vve  could  repudiate  lightning  or 
earthquakes.  The  deed  is  outside  the  domain  of  moral  casuistry. 
It  issued  from  certain  conditions,  and  while  those  conditions 
continue,  the  issue  will  be  repeated.” 

The  mass  of  society,  not  being  responsible,  as  are  newspapers 
and  party  leaders,  hailed  the  murder  with  unconcealed  joy.  An 
elderly,  highly-respectable ,  and  humane  lady  in  no  way  connected 
with  Terrorism,  to  whom  I  happened  first  to  communicate  the 
details,  had  no  word  of  comment  save  ‘‘A  very  neat  job!” 
(Otchen  lofkol).  Everyone  rejoiced  that  the  effect  w'ould  be 
far-reaching.  Nicholas  II.  would  be  terrorised  into  submission. 
Sergius  was  only  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  removals.  Ifncles 
and  cousins,  at  least  one  female  relative,  the  Governor-General 
of  St.  Petersburg,  one  or  two  ministers — said  the  public  de¬ 
lightedly— were  on  the  list.  So  for  days  after  the  explosion  at 
the  Nikolskoi  Gate,  St.  Petersburg  discussed  these  reports  of 
coming  removals  with  the  same  naive  interest  as  they  had  dis¬ 
played  a  few  days  before  over  the  problem  what  would  become  of 
Grippenberg,  whether  it  was  true  that  M.  Witte  was  under  arrest 
in  his  house  at  Kamennoostrovskaya ,  and  whether  Dr.  Botkin  had 
really  left  Moscow  in  a  special  train  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
General  Kuropatkin’s  mind.  The  vision  of  Niclioias  II.,  deprived 
of  all  maternal,  avuncular,  ministerial  support,  throwing  himself 
into  the  arms  of  his  reconciled  subjects,  w’ho  should  proceed  to 
do  with  him  as  they  would,  became  the  sole  topic  of  conversation, 
being  enlivened  only  with  stories  of  the  Grand  Duke  X.  leaving  his 
palace  attired  as  a  nun,  and  of  General  Y.  driving  from  his 
quarters  on  the  'Morskaya  to  Tsarskoselsky  railway  station  in  the 
security  of  a  Red  Cross  van. 

“There  is  a  complete  demoralisation  of  public  opinion,”  was 
the  plaintive  acquiescence  of  one  of  the  Tsar’s  ministers  in  my 
remark  that  the  public  was  rejoicing  over  the  Moscow  explosion. 
.\nd  the  public  retort ,  ‘  ‘  who  were  the  demoralisers  ?  ’  ’  cannot  be 
taken  as  valid.  Even  from  the  mere  point  of  view’  of  picturesque¬ 
ness,  it  is  a  bad  come  down  from  ‘‘provisional  governments,” 
“barricades  on  the  Nevsky,”  ‘‘strikers  seizing  gun  shops,”  and 
other  revolutionary  items  telegraphed  from  St.  Petersburg  on 
January  2'2nd  to  reliance  on  the  casual  bomb  as  society’s  deliverer. 
Surely,  asked  many,  it  is  a  confession  of  political  ineffectiveness 
that  the  united  protest  of  society  has  fallen  into  the  background 
ind  been  replaced  amid  general  jubilation  by  the  action  of  reck- 
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less  and  desperate  individuals?  Thoughtful  Eussians  answered 
affirmatively.  They  lament  that  with  all  its  radiant  Liberal 
aspirations  and  zeal  for  self-sacrifice,  society  is  soaked  throuoli 
and  through  with  a  sense  of  its  own  weakness  and  unfitness  for 
heroic  effort.  “  The  general  emasculation,  sickliness,  incapacitv 
for  deep,  concentrated  passion,”  which  the  critic  DobroliuboS 
lamented  in  his  countrymen  a  generation  ago  has  spread  over  th. 
soil  of  popular  discontent,  in  other  lands  fruitful  of  great,  united 
deeds,  like  a  choking,  parasitical  weed.  It  has  killed  that  instinct 
for  mastery  and  greed  for  success  which,  even  in  crises  in  whidi 
self-sacrifice  arc  necessary ,  are  the  precedent  conditions  of  leader 
ship,  with  the  characteristic  result  that  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
popular  hero  among  the  malcontents — Father  Gapon — is  by  origin 
an  Italian  or  Jew.  There  are  no  men  of  the  first  rank,  and  Si 
I  pointed  out  last  month,  there  is  no  great  religious  or  intellectual 
movement  to  inspire  the  people  in  their  fight  against  desiiotism. 
A  negative  discontent  holds  every  mind  ;  and  search  is  vain,  either 
in  the  literature  or  in  the  common  mental  currency  of  the  people 
for  any  great,  fructifying  idea.  In  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  revolu¬ 
tions  must  be  made  by  ideas.  But  beyond  the  vague  desire  t) 
attain  the  personal  liberty  and  licence  existing  under  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  Western  Europe,  ideas  Russia  has  none. 

The  social  languor  thus  diagnosed  affects  only  the  educated 
classes,  or  so-called  ”  intelligents,”  a  class  which  must  not  h 
confounded  with  the  “intellectuals”  of  other  countries.  Tb 
lower  orders  of  Russians  suffer  from  no  social  diseases,  merely 
because  they  have  no  social  existence.  In  initiative,  zeal,  resis¬ 
tance,  no  one  expects  anything  from  them.  But  how  is  it,  all 
ask,  that  the  rich,  cultivated,  personally  fearless  classes  which 
have  lately  united  in  hatred  for  the  autocracy  have  effected  so 
little — a  little  which  has  never  transgressed  the  limits  of  passive 
resistance  and  pious,  condemnatory  resolutions?  How  is  it  that 
they  have  come  down  to  a  despairing  acquiescence  in  murd-er  as 
the  only  instrument  of  salvation — to  a  reliance  on  a  small  knot  of 
reckless  men  who  possess  what  they  possess  not ,  brain  to  plot  and 
nerve  to  execute?  To  answer  these  questions,  though  obliquely 
I  propose  this  month  to  deal  in  some  detail  with  the  recent 
writings  and  speech  of  the  one  Russian  who,  as  an  intruder  in  the 
intelligent  class,  regards  it  objectively,  who,  being  outside  all 
cliques  and  parties,  is  not  afraid  to  tell  the  truth. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  year,  the  Dramatic  Theatre  ol| 
Madame  Kommissarzhevskaya  in  this  city  was  the  scene  of  such 
extreme  demonstrations  of  good — and  ill — will,  that  the  miU- 
mannered,  paternal  Prefect  who  then  ruled  St.  Petersburg  was 
forced  to  interdict  further  performances.  The  offending  play  was 
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Maxim  Gorky’s  Datchniki.  As  a  play,  Datchniki  was  in  no  way 
remarkable.  It  observed  faithfully  the  principle  first  embodied, 
I  believe,  iti  certain  strange  productions  staged  at  the  Moscow- 
Art  Theatre,  that  the  object  of  the  drama  is  to  reflect  what 
Russians  call  nastroenie,  that  is,  a  certain  moral,  spiritual  at¬ 
mosphere  characteristic  of  some  particular  class  or  clique.  Such 
vulgar  out-of-date  things  as  plots,  character-delineation,  the 
operations  of  destiny,  even  specific  social  problems,  these  modern 
Russian  plays  severely  leave  alone.  Gorky’s  earlier  play, 
jliestchamje,  had  painted  the  manners  and  sentiment  of  the 
petits  bourgeois  of  Russian  towns.  The  purpose  of  Datchniki  was 
to  expose  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  “  intelligent  ”  class  ; 
and  this  purpose  it  accomplished  with  a  brutality  and  frankness 
which  made  the  more  sensitive  half  of  the  “  intelligents  ”  dance 
with  wrath. 

Datchniki  (which  a  respectable  St.  Petersburg  News  Agency 
mistranslates  The  Suhurhians)  are  known  only  to  Russia.  They 
are  a  product  of  climate.  Nobody  lives  in  the  Russian  capital  (or 
in  any  other  large  city)  in  summer.  But  while  the  wealthy  upper 
classes  forsake  their  stucco  palaces  for  remote  country  estates,  the 
professional  men,  authors,  actors,  artists,  and  well-to-do  traders, 
migrate  to  tiny  wooden  summer  houses  in  the  forests  around  St. 
Petersburg  or  on  the  serene  coast  of  Finland.  The  w’ooden 
houses  are  datchas,  and  their  occupants  for  the  time  being 
datchniki.  The  genuine  datchnik  lives,  eats,  almost  sleeps  in  the 
open  air ;  shuns  all  the  dissipations  of  metropolitan  life ;  and 
renders  a  service  to  society  similar  to  that  rendered  by  the 
American  “  summer  girl  ”  and  the  British  seaside  “  pater¬ 
familias,”  in  providing  a  background  for  antediluvian  wit  in 
the  comic  journals  Budilnik  and  Schut.  The  average  datchnoe 
mesto  represents  all  the  professions  and  trades  of  middle-class 
society ;  and  is  a  microcosm  of  the  ‘  ‘  intelligent  ’  ’  class  which  is 
now  in  revolt  against  the  Autocracy. 

In  order  to  leave  no  doubt  that  in  Datchniki  he  was  girding  at 
a  whole  class,  Gorky  overcrowded  his  canvas,  preferring  to  spoil 
his  play  rather  than  have  his  homily  incomprehensive.  Thus, 
among  the  twenty-six  dramatis  'personce  are  an  advocate,  a  doctor, 
an  engineer,  a  literary  man,  a  student,  a  retired  business  man, 
an  emancipated  woman — representatives  in  fact  of  the  professions 
which  are  the  backbone — as  far  as  it  has  any  backbone — of  the 
urban  anti-Governmental  party.  The  two  hundred  pages  in  which 
these  ‘‘intelligents”  expose  their  inadequacy  are  in  no  sense  a 
play.  There  is  no  hero  or  heroine,  no  interaction  of  characters,  no 
genuine  love  interest,  not  even  a  moral  or  social  problem.  The 
numberless  characters  are  marched  on  to  the  stage  merely  for  the 
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purpose  of  having  their  moral  diseases  examined,  and  of  beinu 
thereupon  dismissed  with  contempt.  The  middle-aged  advocate 
Basoff,  at  whose  datcha  the  play  opens,  is  merely  stupid,  rude 
and  intemperate,  an  embodiment  of  that  queer  mixture  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  barbarism  which  is  characteristic  of  Eussia.  He  re¬ 
sembles  his  own  house,  which  he  characterises  in  the  words. 

‘  ‘  Though  it  is  fitted  with  electric  bells ,  the  walls  have  holes  and 
the  floors  creak.”  Varvara  Mikhailovna,  his  wife,  is  the  central 
figure  round  which  Basoff  and  the  other  characters  aimlessly 
revolve.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  laundress,  and  being,  like 
Gorky  himself,  an  intruder  into  ‘‘  intelligent  ”  society,  is  able  to 
discern  its  vices.  Varvara’s  ambition  is  to  find  for  herself  a  true 
social  level,  ”  where  live  simple,  healthy  men  and  women  who 
speak  a  different  tongue  from  ours,  and  accomplish  something 
serious,  something  great,  something  necessary.”  Throughout 
the  play  she  is  Gorky’s  mouthpiece.  Thus,  when  her  friend, 
Yulia  Phillipovna,  herself  a  psychopath,  makes  the  discovery  that 
”  we  (the  intelligents)  live  badly,”  she  thus  compares  the  class  in 
w’hich  she  was  born  with  that  into  which  she  was  thrust  by  an 
aspiring  parent  :  — 


Yes,  badly.  .  .  .  And  we  can  see  no  way  of  living  better.  My  mother 
worked  all  her  life.  .  .  .  How  goo<l  she  was,  how'  gay  !  Everyone  loveJ 
her  !  .  .  .  She  gave  mo  an  education.  How’  she  rejoiced  Avhen  I  finished 
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school!  .  .  .  She  died  tranquilly,  and  said  to  me  “don’t  cry,  Varya:  it’s 
nothing!  My  time  has  come.  I  have  lived  .  .  .  worked.  It  must  be  so!" 
There  was  meaning  in  her  life,  not  in  mine.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  live.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  come  to  a  strange  land,  to  strange  people,  whose 
life  I  cannot  understand!  ...  I  cannot  understand  this  life  of  our 
cultivated  class.  It  is  impermanent,  unstable,  made  hastily  for  the  occasion 
as  are  toys  at  fairs.  ...  It  is  like  ice  over  the  living,  river  waves.  . 

It  is  strong,  it  glitters,  but  in  it  is  much  filth,  much  that  is  shameful  and 
evil.  .  .  . 


1' 


Varvara  fails  to  ‘‘  understand  life”  because  she  is  an  exile  from 
her  own  class.  The  born  ”  intelligents,”  says  Gorky,  live  equaffy 
in  vain.  They  are  cursed  “w’ith  hunch-backed  souls.”  Thus 
Olga  Alexeyevna,  doctor’s  wife,  though  she  has  emancipated  her¬ 
self  into  despising  her  husband,  and  “  desiring  to  live,”  has 
failed  to  solve  the  simple  problem  of  training  her  infants.  “You 
cannot,”  she  unburdens  herself,  “understand  this  weighty, 
oppressive  feeling — responsibility  for  one’s  children.  They  will 
begin  to  ask  me  how  they  ought  to  live.  What  can  I  answer? 
What  torture  to  be  a  woman !  ”  A  fourth  character,  Riumin, 
described  by  others  of  the  dramatis  'persona  as  a  “  philosopher,” 
can  see  nothing  positive  in  life  save  deceit  :  — 

(I  speak  of)  the  right  of  man  to  desire  deception.  What  is  life  itself? 
When  you  use  the  word  Life,  it  rises  before  me  a  gigantic,  formless  monster, 
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eternally  demanding  the  sacrifice  of  men.  Day  after  day,  it  battens  on 
men’s  brains  and  muscles  and  drinks  their  blood.  ...  I  can  see  in  it  no 
meaning;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  longer  man  lives,  the  more  clearly  he 
.ees  around  himself  only  filth,  baseness,  coar.seness,  abomination.  .  .  . 
Give  him  the  right  to  avert  his  eyes  from  things  that  offend  him  ! 

I  have  said  that  in  Dalchniki  there  is  no  action,  not  even  a 
coherent  thread  of  sentiment.  The  greater  part  of  the  play  is 
made  up  of  tiresome,  trivial  discussions  of  abstract  problems,  in 
which  the  characters  do  their  best  to  justify  Valneylf’s  sneer  that 
Russians  “love  polemics  not  as  a  means  but  as  an  end.”  “  We 
do  nothing  and  talk  disgustingly  much  !  ”  says  Varvara.  But 
in  addition  to  talking,  there  is  in  one  act — the  third — a  good 
deal  of  promiscuous  love-making  which  is  even  more  characteristic 
than  the  long-winded  lachrymosities  of  the  other  three  acts  of 
what  Gorky  regards  as  the  demoralisation  of  the  intelligentsia. 
It  is  apparently  so  natural  for  the  “intelligent”  man  to  make 
love  to  his  friend’s  wife  that,  when  Varvara  Mikhailovna  desires 
to  reject  the  advances  of  the  philosopher  Riumin,  she  prefers  to 
answer  that  she  “  is  in  doubt  before  life”  rather  than  urge  the 
practical  objection  (which  both  he  and  she  ignore)  that  she  has 
a  husband  in  the  next  room.  Eiumin’s  love-suit  is  based  upon 
the  strange  plea  that  ‘  ‘  life  frightens  me  by  the  persistency  of 
its  demands.”  When  Varvara’s  brother,  Vlas,  with  almost  equal 
incongruity,  pays  his  addresses  to  the  elderly  widow,  Marya 
Lvovna,  ho  has  the  same  unimpassioned  motives.  “I  have 
soiled,’’  he  exclaims,  “my  heart  with  all  these  insignificant 
people.  ...  I  want  a  fire  which  shall  burn  the  dirt  and  rust 
from  my  soul.”  When  Shalimoff,  Varvara’s  first  love,  turns  up 
mthedatclia  settlement,  and  behaves  “intelligently”  by  making 
love  to  her,  despite  his  own  two  divorced  wives,  he  repudiates  all 
desire  for  vulgar  happiness,  and  wmnts  merely  to  be  “sincerer, 
better,  cleverer.”  The  motives  which  ordinarily  inspire  great 
actions  and  great  sins  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  this 
outworn,  {)assionless,  decadent  society.  Feebleness  of  will  and 
spiritual  cowardice  envelop  all ;  and  paralyse  action  to  such  an 
extent  that  when  Eiumin ,  driven  to  despair  by  the  failure  of  his 
suit  and  by  “  the  persistency  of  life’s  demands,”  attempts  to  shoot 
bimself,  he  fails  abjectly,  and  is  carried  wounded  home,  with  the 
confession,  “  I  live  without  success,  and  have  not  the  capacity 
to  die.’’ 

The  tedium  of  this  oppressed  atmosphere  attains  its  worst  in 
the  third  act  of  Datchniki,  which,  characteristically  enough, 
opens  with  a  picnic.  The  picnic  resembles  those  farcical  wed¬ 
dings  and  dinner-parties  described  in  Tchekhoff’s  earlier  humorous 
tales,  at  which  the  guests,  by  some  fatality,  invariably  began  to 
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discuss  such  problems  as  coffins,  typhus,  and  the  right  of  sentries 
to  shoot  intruders  at  sight.  Gorky’s  “  intelligents,”  in  solemn 
seriousness,  entertain  themselves  precisely  as  Tchekhoff’s  do  in 
solemn  jest.  Can  anyone,  unfamiliar  with  the  social  patholouv 
of  the  Tsar’s  Empire,  credit  that  this  is  a  faithful  translation  of 
the  first  page  of  the  third  Act? 

Yulia  Phillipovna.  This  picnic  is  tiresome. 

Kalekia.  Like  our  life  ! 

Varvara  Mikhailovna.  It’s  gay  enough  for  the  men. 

Yulia  Phillipovna.  They’ve  drunk  a  lot,  and  I  expect  are  now  telling  d 

improper  stories.  ...  I  have  also  drunk  a  lot  .  .  .  but  it  does  not  make  j| 

me  gay ;  on  the  contrary  .  .  .  when  I  drink  a  glass  of  strong  wine,  I  feel 
more  serious  .  .  .  life  seems  worse  ...  I  feel  I  must  do  something  mad. 

Kaleria  {thought fully).  All  is  tangled  .  .  .  dim  ...  it  terrifies.  ... 

Varvara  Mikhailovna.  What  terrifies?  \ 

Kaieria.  People.  .  .  .  They  are  without  hope  .  .  .  you  believe  no  one  5 

Varvara  Mikhailovna.  Yes.  Without  hope.  I  understand  you. 

Kaleria.  No  you  don’t !  And  I  don’t  understand  you.  And  nobodv 
understands  anybody  ...  or  wants  to  understand.  .  .  .  People  wander,  ^ 
like  ice-flows  in  the  cold  northern  sea,  and  collide.  ...  n 

t 

Were  Gorky  the  only  Russian  who  painted  thus  the  life  of  the 
Russian  educated  class,  he  might  be  suspected  of  malice  and  ^ 
defamation.  Unfortunately,  he  is  not  the  first.  To  read  Tchek- 
hoff  is  even  more  painful ;  for  Tchekhoff  acquiesced  in  society’s 
feebleness  and  baseness  with  unconcealed  glee,  whereas  Gorky,  •' 
who  has  only  of  late  raided  the  “  intelligents,”  uses  them  merely  a 
to  throw  into  manly  relief  his  former  bold,  lawless,  masterful  ^ 
creations.  Where  Tchekhoff  smiled  sardonically,  Gorky,  optimist 
and  regenerator,  swears  angrily,  and  calls  for  the  surgeon’s  knife. 
Again  Varvara  is  his  mouthpiece  :  “It  seems  to  me,”  she  says, 
“that  soon — to-morrow — there  will  arrive  some  others,  some 
strong,  bold  men  and  women,  and  sweep  us  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  like  dust.”  Again  and  again  throughout  the  play, 
Gorky  cries  aloud  that  “intelligent”  society  is  feeble,  passion¬ 
less,  rotten.  Outside  the  ranks  of  his  own  hossiaki  and  freehooters 
there  is  nothing  in  all  Russia  heroic  even  in  wickedness.  A  mean- 
spirited  desire  for  cheap  comfort  and  a  dread  of  responsibility  and 
conflict  inspire  all  actions.  When  Kaleria,  after  the  manner  of 
datchniki,  reads  aloud  her  trivial,  sentimental  verses,  Varvara’s 
brother,  Vlas,  proceeds  to  parody  them  into  the  following 
characterisation  of  Russian  society  ;  — 

Petty,  insignificant  mannikins 
Wander  over  my  native  land.  .  .  . 

Wander,  sadly  seeking  refuges 
Wherein  to  hide  themselves  from  life. 
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All  are  seeking  cheap  enjoyment, 

Satiety,  convenience,  peace. 

And,  as  they  wander,  all  complain  and  groan.  .  .  . 

Colourless  cowards  and  liars. 

Petty  stolen  thoughts.  .  .  . 

Fashionable,  pretty  shibboleths.  .  .  . 

Mannikins,  dim  as  shadows 

Creep  quietly  along  life’s  edge. 

Datchniki,  discursive  and  inconsequent  as  it  is,  contains  no 
diagnosis  of  the  social  ailments,  the  external  symptoms  of  which 
it  exposes  so  pitilessly.  It  is  made  plain  enough,  however,  that 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  Russian  “  intelligent  ”  of  either  sex  to  suffer 
from  “nerves.”  Thus,  Eiumin’s  vehemence  is  excused  by 
Varvara  on  the  plea  that  he  is  “so  nervous ’ ’  ;  and  Riumin  him¬ 
self  explains  the  eccentricities  of  the  doctor,  Dudakoff,  by 
exclaiming,  “Nerves!”  The  hallucinations  of  Shalimoff,  the 
author,  Basoff  explains  to  his  wife  in  the  words:  “That’s  his 
nerves”;  and  he  charitably  tells  her  that  she  also  “must  be 
treated  for  nerves.”  Varvara  describes  her  brother  Vlas  as 
“frightfully  nervous,”  and  the  play  concludes  with  the  summing 
up  of  Riumin’s  attempt  at  self-destruction  as  “all  his  silly 
nerves.”  In  fact,  these  “hunch-backed  souls,”  who,  according 
to  Maxim  Gorky,  comprise  the  mass  of  educated  Russians,  join  an 
incurable  nervous  decrepitude  with  a  complication  of  other  moral 
and  spiritual  ailments  enough  to  turn  Russia — were  it  not  lucky 
enough  to  possess  an  unnumbered  multitude  of  non-intelligents — 
into  an  Empire  peopled  entirely  by  lunatics.  But  “  nerves,” 
says  Gorky,  are  only  a  symptom  of  an  evil  rooted  still  more 
deeply.  The  ultimate  cause  is  that  educated  Russians  have  for 
generations  lived  in  unnatural  severance  from  the  vigorous,  un¬ 
cultured  life  beneath,  and  that  the  effete  aristocracy  has  never 
been  invigorated  by  infusion  of  blood  from  a  sturdy  parvenu 
class— in  other  words,  that  the  “barbarian”  has  not  come. 
“We,”  says  one  of  the  relatively  sound  characters  in  the  play, 
“we  ought  to  be  different.  Daughters  of  laundresses  and  cooks, 
children  of  healthy  workers,  we  must  be  otherwise.  So  far, 
Russia  has  never  had  an  educated  class  united  by  blood  with  the 
mass  of  the  nation.  This  blood  alliance  would  inspire  us  with 
a  burning  desire  to  widen,  reconstruct,  enlighten  the  life  of  those 
who,  related  to  us,  now  slave,  sunken  in  darkness  and  filth.  We 
must  do  this  not  out  of  pity,  not  out  of  grace  .  .  .  we  must 
do  it  for  ourselves  ...  in  order  to  deliver  ourselves  from  this 
accursed  isolation.”  In  other  words,  for  Russia’s  intelligent  class 
to  be  saved  from  the  impending  decrepitude,  and  equipped  for 
leadership  of  a  resurgent  nation ,  the  barbarian  lovv’cr  orders  must 
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be  suinmonetl  from  the  deptlis,  to  merge  their  blood,  their  vigour 
their  healthy  social  instincts,  their  laboriousness,  and  faith  with 
the  exhausted  intelligents  now  on  top.  For  lack  of  this,  we  have 
the  decadence  of  Russian  intellect,  its  failure  in  the  present 
revolt,  and  the  demoralisation  now  displayed  in  its  reliance  upon 
the  anarchical  elements  to  blow  a  path  to  freedom. 

It  is  a  serious  thing  to  indict  a  whole  class.  Before  the 
diagnosis  of  Datchniki  is  accepted,  the  obvious  question  will 
therefore  be  asked  :  To  what  extent  is  Maxim  Gorky,  the 
romancer,  a  st^rious  critic  of  affairs ;  how  far  is  he  qualified  to 
judge  a  class  from  which  he  is  alien  by  birth  and  sympathies? 
Many  Russians,  and  I  believe  many  foreigners,  would  reply  that 
Gorky  has  none  of  the  necessary  qualifications  at  all.  They 
regard  him  as  an  intruder  among  the  intelligents,  as  lacking  the 
training  for  the  part  of  social  critic,  as  temperamentally  incapable 
of  judging  any  serious  problem  outside  the  domain  of  imaginative 
art.  The  public  may  rave  over  Tchelkash  and  go  into  hysterics 
over  The  Falcon.  But  Maxim  Gorky,  in  his  new  role  of  politician 
and  social  pathologist,  is  too  great  a  joke.  Gorky,  runs  the 
legend,  is  by  nature  a  vagabond  of  anti-social  instincts;  he  has 
WTitten  hitherto  only  of  rogues,  murderers,  and  bad  women;  and 
as  a  typical  subjective  writer  he  must  be  identified  with  his  bossiaki 
as  intimately  as  Byron  was  with  Childe  Harold  and  Lara;  he 
is  an  uncurbed  individualist,  a  Xietzschean,  and  with  all  these, 
an  enemy  of  culture,  a  herald  of  barbarism,  and  a  quite  irre¬ 
sponsible  spoiled  child  of  popularity.  I  have  myself  heard 
ordinarily  well-informed  Russians  denounce  Gorky  as  splenetic, 
unpractical,  and  inhuman,  and  afiirm  that  he  was  so  eaten  up 
with  pragmatical  self-complacency  that  he  ‘  ‘  refused  to  receive 
anyone  who,  unlike  himself,  wears  a  collar  or  necktie.”  To 
still  further  discredit  him,  certain  admirers  of  weak  judgment 
lately  spread  abroad  ludicrous  stories  of  his  political  ambitions; 
he  appeared  as  prospective  “Minister  of  Education,”  member 
of  a  mythical  “  provisional  government,”  and  repudiator  of 
National  Debts.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  astounding  revelations 
made,  it  was  hardly  surprising  that  the  Tsar’s  police— perhaps 
benevolently  intent  upon  preventing  his  smothering  in  unwonted 
laurels — promptly  arrested  him,  and  held  him  for  a  month  under 
lock  and  key  in  the  Petropavlovsk  Fortress. 

It  was  not  until  after  this — his  sixth  enforced  seclusion— that 
I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  real  Maxim  Gorky  and  learning 
how  unlike  he  is  to  the  flighty,  irresponsible  figure  that  looms 
so  grotesquely  in  the  imagination  of  Europe.  Although  my 
primary  object  in  this  letter  is  not  to  deal  with  Gorky,  but  with 
Datchniki,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  save  some  description 
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of  what  I  saw  of  the  author’s  real  character  will  give  the  criticism 
in  that  play  the  weight  to  which  it  is  entitled.  To  sum  up,  in 


advance,  I  should  say  that  the  iNIaxim  Gorky  subjectively 
identified  in  Eussia  and  abroad  with  certain  outlawed  vagabond 
types,  is  a  myth,  and  that  Alexei'  Maximovitch  Peshkoff,  in  his 
personal  habits,  his  philosophy,  his  political  leanings,  his  attitude 
to  society,  is  as  like  a  Volga  hossiak  as  is  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Opposition.  Even  Gorky’s  physical  type  is  maligned  by  most 
of  the  photographs  published.  In  these  photographs  he  looks 
nervous,  anaemic,  hunted,  sentimental.  The  Maxim  Gorky 
whom  I  left  a  week  ago  among  the  evergreen  woods  of  Bilder- 
linghof,  on  the  Baltic  coast,  is  a  tall,  straight,  deep-chested, 
large-boned  man,  who  towered  like  a  giant  over  the  squat 
Germans  and  stunted  Lettish  peasants  who  are  now  struggling 
for  racial  dominion  on  the  Livonian  coast.  In  features,  he  is  as 
far  removed  from  the  refined,  weak-faced  intelligents  as  from 
the  submissive,  apathetic  muzhik.  The  forehead  is  broad,  fur¬ 
rowed  deeply  when  he  talks,  and  surmounted  by  a  mop  of  dark 
hair;  the  eyes  grey,  serene,  slightly  defiant;  the  nose  big,  not 
unlike  Tolstoy’s,  but  even  more  shapeless ;  the  mouth  big,  some¬ 
what  grim;  and  the  jaw,  now  fringed  with  a  scanty  red-brown 
beard  growm  in  gaol,  square,  massive,  and  resolute.  You  feel 
at  once  that  this  is  a  self-possessed,  masterful  man,  a  man  in 
whom  character  is  even  more  remarkable  than  intellect,  who, 
even  had  he  been  born  without  that  instinct  for  the  natural  and 
the  dramatic,  and  that  verbal  deftness  which  have  raised  him 
among  his  countrymen  to  unexampled  fame,  would  not  the  less 
surely  have  broken  the  bonds  of  birth  and  penury. 

The  restraint  is  no  less  unmistakable  than  the  power.  When 
Gorky,  given  the  limited  freedom  compatible  with  the  diurnal 
company  of  a  Government  spy ,  arrived  in  Biga ,  he  was  received 
by  the  few  who  knew  of  his  advent  with  open  arms.  He  was  a 
local  hero ;  he  had  suffered  for  his  steadfastness  and  faith ;  his 
DateJmiki  had  only  lately  been  performed  in  the  big  Eussian 
Theatre  with  remarkable  success.  The  very  hotel-keepers  gushed 
over  him,  and  poor  underlings  risked  their  posts  and  their  freedom 
by  coming  to  his  room  to  warn  him  that  police  agents  were 
bstening  outside  his  door.  Had  he  appeared  in  the  Eiga  streets, 
every  German  and  Lett,  and  half  the  Eussians  in  the  town, 
would  have  rushed  out  to  render  embarrassing  honours.  But 
until  the  day  he  left  Eiga,  he  kept  resolutely  to  his  room, 
acrificing  in  this  his  own  inclinations  and  denying  the  impera¬ 
tive  need  for  air  and  exercise  the  urgency  of  which  had  led  to 
bis  release.  Speaking  of  the  anti-Govern mental  agitation  in 
which  he  was  involved,  he  showed  the  same  wisdom  and 
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restraint.  As  regards  himself,  he  spoke  frankly  enough.  But 
the  moment  the  actions  or  safety  of  others,  or  the  issue  of  the 
struggle  between  Tsar  and  people  became  iTivolved,  he  spoke 
cautiously,  weighing  every  word,  and,  out  of  an  almost 
excessive  caution,  forbade  the  repetition  of  the  most  innocent 
remarks.  Qualifying  everything  with  the  remark  that  he  spoke 
only  as  an  individual,  he  again  and  again  pointed  out  that  Russian 
society  was  torn  by  conflicting  political  and  intellectual  ten¬ 
dencies,  that  wliat  he  said  might  therefore  cause  offence,  and 
entangle  others,  or,  by  being  represented  as  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  the  whole  Liberal  Party,  compromise  the  emancipating  move¬ 
ment.  In  all  this  Grdrky  embodies  the  antithesis  of  that  flighty 
irresponsibility  which  has  been  associated  with  his  name  by  those 
who,  taking  his  creations  for  his  mouthpieces,  ignored  the  real 
moderation  and  dignity  of  his  character. 

The  anarchical,  anti-social  Gorky  is  similarly  mythopocic,  and, 
it  seems,  similarly  credited.  “  Gorky’s  idea  of  society,”  wrote 
a  Russian  newspaper  critic  not  long  ago,  ‘‘is  so  corrupted  by 
individualist,  anti-human  instincts  that  he  would  dissolve  society 
into  its  original  units.  All  those  triumphs  which  are  the  outcome 
of  the  social  instinct  and  of  united  labour,  all  culture,  all  art, 
would  be  swept  away.  Instead  we  should  have  the  vapouring, 
picturesque  barbarian,  knife  in  hand,  glowering  defiant  from  a 
background  of  bloody  sunset,  splenetic,  insatiable,  morose.  .  .  .” 
Such  is  the  Gorky  of  the  subjectivity-hunters.  It  is  true  to 
the  extent  that  the  real  INIaxim  Gorky  is  a  strong  individualist. 
Beyond  that  it  is  a  ridiculous  lampoon.  With  the  exception  of 
tw’o  remarks,  both  probably  expressing  profound  truths,  the 
Russian  romancist  never  hinted  that  anti-social  or  barbaric 
instincts  were  anything  but  unnatural  and  a  peril  to  mankind. 
The  first  of  these  remarks  was  that  ‘‘the  vagabond  instinct  is 
strong  in  all  Russians”;  the  second,  that  ‘‘modern  society  is 
beginning  to  decay.  It  is  tired,  outworn,  conscious  of  its  in¬ 
sufficiency.  Like  the  later  Roman  Empire,  it  needs  new  blood— 
a  barbarian  irruption.”  Having  affirmed  these  two  propositions, 
each  outside  the  domain  of  polemics,  Gorky  appeared  a  man  of 
modern,  jirogressive ,  cultivated  sympathies,  passionately  devoted 
to  advancement,  and  enthusiastic  in  eulogy  of  those  nations  which 
in  civilisation  and  citizenship  have  led  the  van.  He  has,  indeed, 
never  been  out  of  Russia,  and  speaks  no  foreign  language.  But 
his  survey  of  the  comparative  cultural  conditions  of  Russia’s  ] 
numberless  races  showed  how  his  sympathies  lie.  Thus  he  con¬ 
trasted  sorrowfully  with  the  stagnant  backwardness  of  Russian 
cities  the  German  progressiveness  and  cleanliness  of  Riga ;  he 
praised  the  intelligence  and  unremitting  toil  spent  by  the  Lettish 
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iieasants  on  their  marshy ,  barren  farms ;  he  was  charmed  with 
the  Finns,  and  spoke  of  the  beauty  and  civilisation  of  Helsingfors 
with  an  almost  childish  delight.  Even  his  fierce  opposition  to 
Russia’s  system  of  government  seemed  inspired  less  by  wrath  at 
the  individual  wrongs  inevitable  under  irresponsible  rule,  than  by 
a  conviction  that,  under  the  present  system,  progress,  culture, 
and  national  unity  were  impossible.  The  Government’s  worst 
offence  was  that  it  was  an  enemy  of  civilisation,  not  that  it  was 
harsh  and  tyrannical.  Indeed,  Gorky  seemed  to  have  little  hope 
for  the  redemption  of  Russia  by  any  mild  and  benevolent  system 
of  rule.  “  I  have  seen  too  much,”  he  said,  ”  and  lived  through 
too  ranch  to  think  that  love  between  men  as  brothers  can  be  relied 
ii[ion  as  a  basis  for  a  reformed  society.  But  each  man  must 
respect  humanity.”  All,  therefore,  he  demanded  from  the 
Russian  or  any  other  Government  was  that  it  should  respect 
human  por.sonality ,  and  that  it  should  not  shackle  the  progressive 
instincts  natural  in  all  men.  The  Autocracy  at  present  existed 
by  disrespect  for  the  individual,  he  said ;  and  the  untamed  Gorky 
of  legend  seemed  to  flash  out  when  he  related  how ,  on  the  night 
of  the  *2 1st  January,  a  boorish,  ill-bred  governmental  underling, 
like  Eydzewsky,  lolled  back  in  his  chair,  puffing  smoke,  while 
half-a-dozen  of  the  most  famous  living  Russians  were  compelled 
to  stand  before  him  and  humbly  proffer  their  petition  that 
innocent  blood  should  not  be  shed.  Speaking  of  his  arrest,  he 
related  how  he  reproached  his  persecutors  with  their  folly  in 
these  words :  ”  My  imprisonment  will  have  two  bad  results. 
It  will  injure  my  health  and  it  will  increase  my  popularity.” 
The  latter,  he  affirmed,  with  unquestionable  sincerity,  w'as  a 
geat  personal  calamity  in  a  country  wffiere  authors  and  publicists 
are  the  only  voices  of  public  opinion. 

I  have  revealed  enough ,  I  think ,  of  the  real  Maxim  Gorky  to 
show  that,  as  a  critic  of  affairs  and  men,  he  may  be  accorded 
respect;  and  to  prove  that,  when  he  declared  the  Russian 
“intelligentsia  ”  to  be  feeble  and  psychopathic,  his  diagnosis 
was  made  in  no  spirit  of  levity  or  malice.  But,  in  addition  to 
his  natural  gravity,  and  moderation,  and  keen  interest  in  men, 
&orky  had  other  qualifications  for  his  task.  He  has  studied 
much.  Though  little  more  than  a  decade  has  passed  since  he 
"as  an  unlettered  wanderer  over  the  broad  face  of  Russia,  he 
has  read  everything  and  apparently  remembered  everything  that 
he  has  read.  ”  Are  you  not  surprised  to  find  Alexei  Maximovitch 
such  a  cultivated  man?  ”  wms  the  naive  question  put  to  me  in  his 
presence  by  a  third  party.  ‘‘  Not  at  all,”  answered  Gorky  him¬ 
self,  “why  shoidd  he  be?”  And  he  laid  stress  enviously  on 
the  fact  that,  to  an  Englishman,  there  was  nothing  strange  in 
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an  unschooled  son  of  the  people  attaininj?  great  knowledge  bv 
his  own  efforts  before  reaching  middle  age.  Gorky’s  reading  is 
exclusively  in  Eussian ;  and,  though  he  again  and  again  lamented 
that  he  knows  no  foreign  language,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  interest 
taken  by  Russians  in  foreign  literatures  that  he  should  have 
been  able,  through  the  medium  of  translation,  to  read  so  much. 
He  has,  in  fact,  read  in  Russian  as  much  English  literature  as 
nine  out  of  ten  educated  Englishmen  have  read  in  English ;  and 
his  judgments  are  characteristic  of  the  sane,  sympathising,  joyous 
view  he  takes  of  life  and  of  his  fellow-men.  He  told  me  that, 
when  a  cabin-boy  aged  fifteen  on  a  Volga  steamer,  he  had  read 
Shakespeare’s  Tempest  and  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream-,  wai 
that  the  first  deep  impression  remained  so  strong  that  it  obscured 
his  judgment  when,  at  the  present  day,  he  was  asked  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  greatness  of  Shakespeare’s 
dramas.  He  condemned  Tolstoy’s  attitude  to  English  literature 
and  to  Shakespeare  in  particular.  It  was  a  doctrinaire  infatua¬ 
tion.  But,  as  he  loved  the  literature  of  England  as  a  whole  for 
its  sanity  and  joyousness,  he  rejected  everything  tinged  with 
asceticism  or  puritan  restriction  of  human  joy.  Thus  he  could 
not  appreciate  Dante,  or  even  Milton,  though  his  failure  to 
understand  the  English  poet  he  attributed  partly  to  the  badness 
of  the  Russian  translation.  Admiring  both,  he  compared  Shelley 
to  the  vari-colourcd ,  glittering  Alps  and  Byron  to  the  menacing 
Caucasus.  For  Bret  Harte,  for  Mr.  Kipling,  and— among 
humorists — for  IMark  Twain  he  expressed  unbounded  love.  But 
he  could  not  understand  the  later  Kipling,  and  denounced  the 
excesses  of  Imperialism,  whether  British,  American,  or  Russian, 
with  vigorous  contempt.  “  The  national  ideal,”  he  said,  ‘‘  should 
be  to  be  strong,  not  to  be  perpetually  jiroving  one’s  self  strong. 
Strength  is  shown  in  restraint.”  For  revealed  religion,  and  in 
particular  for  the  religion  of  States  and  established  churches,  he 
had  no  respect.  The  Orthodox  Church,  he  declared,  was  a  curse 
to  Russia ;  the  sectarians  whom  it  o[)presses  alone  showed  any 
vital  religious  force. 

On  Governments,  on  men,  on  books,  the  real  Alexei  Peshkoff 
in  no  way  resembled  the  legendary  Maxim  Gorky.  The  morbid, 
misanthropic,  at  the  same  time  irresponsibly  childish  “Gorky,” 
disappeared,  leaving  a  sane,  mature  man,  a  lover  of  human-kind 
and  of  all  the  social  bonds  which  make  for  progress  and  knit 
men  to  men.  But  though  the  morbidity  of  the  figure  vanished, 
the  pictui’esqueness  remained.  There  is  a  real  bond  between 
Peshkoff  the  man  and  Gorky  the  writer  in  the  love  of  Xature, 
in  the  innate,  incommunicable  instinct  for  all  that  is  free,  open, 
and  joyous,  in  the  contempt  for  the  restraints  of  conventional 
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religion  and  morals,  in  the  adoration  of  strength,  of  mastery 
over  self,  of  bravery  in  face  of  the  world.  Again  and  again  in 
his  conversations  the  attractive  aspect  of  the  legendary  Gorky 
showed  itself.  I  recall  him  now,  trudging  ankle-deep  in  snow 
over  the  frozen  margin  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga  towards  the  slate- 
grey,  liorizonless  sea  beyond,  contrasting  his  new  freedom  with 
his  cramping  cell  by  the  Neva  and  his  solitary  fifteen  minute 
tramps  round  the  bath-house  in  the  Fortress  prison. 

Accepting  this  picture  of  a  sane,  social,  vigorous  man  as  the 
real  Gorky,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  analysis  of  Russian 
educated  society  given  us  in  his  play?  It  is  plain  that,  if 
Datchniki  is  a  faithful  transcript  from  life,  the  intelligentsia  is 
unfit;  and  it  is  merely  confirmatory  proof  of  its  unfitness  that, 
having  exhausted  its  power  of  collective  revolt,  it  has  come  to 
depend  upon  assassination  as  the  only  effective  weapon  against 
a  Government  which,  though  weaker  than  even  its  foes  in 
character  and  intellectual  force,  is  by  virtue  of  organisation  and 
inertia  still  irresistibly  strong.  Possibly  the  crucial  test  will 
come  sooner  than  is  expected,  for  the  collapse  at  Mukden  may 
supply  the  impetus  to  revolution  hitherto  lacking.  Peace  and  an 
angry  Army  back  from  Manchuria  are  the  next  perils  to  be  faced 
by  the  Tsardom.  But  should  military  loyalty  stand  the  final 
strain  of  admitted  defeat ,  my  prediction  is  that  we  shall  be  faced 
by  a  sort  of  Shaho  stale-mate,  in  which  the  helplessness  of 
society  to  move  the  Tsardom,  and  of  the  Tsardom  to  repress 
manifestations  of  discontent,  will  balance  one  another  for  a  time. 
Though  Russia  is  united  against  the  Autocracy,  it  is  not  united 
in  favour  of  Revolution.  The  longer-headed  intelligents  do  not 
want  revolution.  Gorky  himself  expressed  to  me  his  forebodings 
on  that  score.  He  predicted  bloodshed  and  outrage  grim  and 
shameful,  followed  by  national  disunion  and  military  despotism. 
“France,”  were  his  words,  ‘‘produced  one  Napoleon  ;  we  might 
have  the  misfortune  to  produce  twenty.”  As  I  pointed  out  last 
month,  these  apprehensions  are  not  confined  to  one  man.  Only  the 
irresponsible  ‘‘  intelligents  ”  desire  the  overthrowal  of  Autocracy 
mte  que  coute,  and  these  only  because  they  fail  to  realise  that 
the  first  price  paid  will  be  the  trampling  of  their  own  class  under 
the  feet  of  demagogues  and  butchers.  They  do  not  see  that 
they  are  justifying  Rostopchin’s  bitter  gibe  that  ‘‘  Usually 
cobblers  want  revolution  so  as  to  emerge  gentlemen ;  in  our 
country,  gentlemen  want  revolution  that  they  may  emerge  as 
cobblers.” 

R.  L. 
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RUSSIAN  AP.ATHY  AND  INSOUCIANCE. 

When  I  was  in  Harbin  on  my  w’ay  home  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  sar¬ 
donic  joke  was  going  the  round  of  the  place  to  the  effect  that 
Kuropatkin  had  taken  a  solemn  vow  that  the  Japanese  would  not 
force  him  to  retreat  an  inch  beyond  Irkutsk  !  This  grim  levity,  so 
totally  out  of  keeping  with  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  conveys, to 
my  mind,  more  than  anything  else  the  feeling  which  pervaded  the 
commissioned  ranks  of  the  whole  army  in  iNfanchuria — namely,  a 
complete  absence  of  the  power  or  desire  to  grasj)  the  seriousness 
of  their  position.  This  remarkable  trait  in  the  Russian  character 
is  in  itself  a  most  important  factor  when  one  comes  to  suggest 
the  causes  which  led  up  to  the  fall  of  Mukden — the  terrible 
disaster  to  the  Russian  armies,  and  the  consequent  overthrow  of 
Muscovite  power  in  the  Far  East. 

To  say  that  the  Russians  were  incapable  of  regarding  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  serious  may  appear  a  somewhat  sweeping  assertion,  but 
arriving,  as  I  do,  fresh  from  the  theatre  of  the  war,  with  all  my 
impressions  still  vividly  in  my  mind,  the  terrible  events  of  the 
last  few’  days  do  not  come  as  a  surprise.  One  could  not  go  about 
with  one’s  eyes  and  ears  open  without  realising  the  fool’s  paradise 
the  Russians  had  been  preparing  for  themselves  since  the  battle 
on  the  Shaho  in  October  last.  In  ordc'r  to  convey  some  idea  of 
this  recklessness,  and  to  lead  up  to  the  conclusion  I  deduce,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  slight  descriidion  of  the  status  quo  in  and 
around  Mukden  during  December  and  January.  The  ancient 
capital  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  although  a  typical  Chinese  city, 
w’as  becoming  so  rapidly  Russianised  that  the  very  inhabitants 
appeared  to  be  living  there  on  suffrance  as  it  were — although  by  no 
possible  pretence  had  the  Russians  the  slightest  right  to  be  in  the 
place  at  all,  except  on  the  broad  principle  of  might  being  right. 
Russian  officials  had  installed  themselves  everywhere ,  and  in  every 
building  of  importance — nothing  being  sacred  to  them  so  long  as  it 
suited  their  convenience,  although  as  a  sort  of  compassionate  con¬ 
cession  to  what  they  perhaps  considered  remained  of  Chinese 
pride,  the  Imperial  Palace  had  not  yet  been  occupied;  doubtless, 
though,  had  events  turned  out  differently  it  would  have  eventually 
become  the  palace  of  the  Tsar’s  Viceroy.  Ajiart  from  the  occupa¬ 
tion,  or  rather  annexation,  of  the  venerable  city  by  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Autocracy,  the  actual  control  of  the  place  was  also  taken 
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over  sentries  were  posted  at  every  gateway,  and  after  nightfall 
no  one,  not  even  the  inhabitants,  could  enter  or  leave  the  city 
without  a  special  permit  from  the  Commissaire  of  Police,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  most  difficult  to  obtain.  Needless  to  add,  this 
rerrulation  did  not  apply  to  officers  of  the  army  of  occupation.  In 
the  daytime  stalwart  non-commissioned  officers  were  told  off  to 
regulate  the  immense  traffic  in  the  streets— and  this  they  accom- 
phshed  by  the  usual  Russian  persuasive  methods  of  whip  or  stick. 
The  Eussian  is  by  nature  a  bully — wffien  he  gets  the  chance — and 
50  these  soldier-policemen ,  doubtless  the  most  humble  and  long 
suffering  of  moiijiks  in  their  own  country,  soon  developed  the 
national  trait  when  dealing  with  the  white-livered  Manchu.  It 
positively  made  one’s  blood  boil  to  watch  the  way  this  spiritless 
race  took  the  blows  and  insults  of  the  invaders.  I  could  not  help 
fancying,  however,  that  now’  and  then  I  noticed  a  look  of  undying 
hatred  come  over  their  otherwise  expressionless  features,  which 
boded  ill  for  the  future  of  the  Muscovite  when  the  chance  came  to 
payoff  old  scores.  In  the  meantime,  thanks  to  the  quiescence  of 
the  Japanese,  the  city  jiresentcd  a  most  animated  and  busy  appear¬ 
ance— the  streets  were  thronged  with  officers  and  soldiers,  w’ho 
appeared  to  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  loaf  about  looking  at  the 
shops  or  bargaining  for  curios.  In  the  daily  Chinese  markets  was 
a  plentiful  and  increasing  supply  of  forage,  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  foodstuffs  of  every  description,  whilst  at  the  shops  and 
stalls  in  the  city  itself  everything  imaginable  could  be  bought — 
poultry,  eggs,  fish,  vegetables,  fruit,  conserves,  wines,  tobacco — 
in  fact,  all  in  the  shape  of  actual  luxuries  one  could  possibly  require 
anywhere,  and  at  fairly  reasonable  prices  w’hen  one  realises  it  was 
war-time.  So  well,  in  fact,  wms  Mukden  supplied  with  every¬ 
thing  at  that  time  that  it  w  as  openly  stated  by  the  Russian  officials 
that  the  place  w’as  absolutely  independent  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  so  far  as  the  provisioning  of  the  army  was  concerned, 
and  the  commissariat  officers  ended  by  looking  upon  these  native 
supplies  as  an  institution  which  relieved  them  of  much  re¬ 
sponsibility.  This  was  but  the  commencement  of  their  fool’s 
paradise,  the  redundant  folly  of  which  they  were  yet  to  discover. 
Almost  one’s  first  idea  was  to  ascertain  the  source  of  these 
apparently  limitless  stores,  for  a  glance  at  the  map  was  sufficient 
to  prove  that  since  they  could  not  come  from  the  north,  they  could 
uot  possibly  be  sent  from  the  Mongolian  steppes.  Then,  to  one’s 
surprise,  one  learned  that  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves, 
tue  Japanese  had  not  interfered  with  the  all-important  highway 
connecting  Mukden  with  the  coast,  and  therefore  Tientsin  and 
other  seaports  via  Sin-min-tung.  On  the  holding  of  this  road  the 
'c  ole  of  Kuropatkin’s  vast  army  was  dependent  for  its  daily  food. 
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It  was  under  the  circumstances  so  slender  a  reed  to  rely  on  that 
the  mere  thought  of  what  would  happen  were  it  blocked  by  the 
Japanese  would  have  been  an  ever-present  nightmare  to  anyone 
but  the  insouciant  Russian  officer,  wdth  his  almost  child-like 
optimism,  for  the  Trans-Siberian  and  Eastern  Chinese  Railways, 
with  their  carrying  capacities  already  tested  to  their  utmost  by  the 
continual  procession  of  military  trains,  could  not  be  considered  to 
enter  seriously  into  the  calculations  so  far  as  feeding  the  army 
w’as  concerned.  A  more  happy-go-lucky  state  of  affairs  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive.  Meanwhile  life  went  on  in  Mukden,  both  in 
the  old  city  and  the  Russian  cantonment  round  the  station,  in  the 
most  placid  and  peaceful  manner,  in  spite  of  outpost  affairs  and 
daily  artillery  duels,  and  the  constant  stream  of  wounded  passing 
through  to  the  main  hospitals  at  Harbin.  Thanks  to  the  in¬ 
explicable  inertia  of  the  Japanese  commanders,  the  Russians  had 
had  ample  time  so  thoroughly  to  entrench  and  fortify  their 
positions  along  the  Shaho  and  Hun  rivers  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  foreign  military  experts,  they 
W('re  “  impregnable  unless  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force.” 
Without  a  doubt  they  were  accurately  so  described  at  that  time. 

On  the  strength  of  this  knowledge  the  Russian  commanders 
allowed  themselves  to  be  lulled  into  a  sense  of  security  which 
absolutely  nothing  could  have  justified  had  there  been  anything 
in  the  nature  of  an  intelligence  department  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  result  of  this  confidence  in  their  position  was  that  the  most 
absurd  rumours  were  not  only  allowed  to  spread  through  the 
camps,  but  were  apparently  encouraged,  till  at  last  the  bare 
possibility  of  the  Japanese  starting  an  attack  on  Mukden  itself  was 
not  entertained  for  a  moment,  although  it  was  generally  conceded 
that  the  Russians  could  not  allow  this  state  of  affairs  to  continue 
indefinitely.  It  was  graciously  admitted  that  the  Japanese  had 
done  well  so  far,  but  it  was  roundly  asserted  that  they  would  be 
made  to  find  out  their  mistake  and  pay  dearly  for  it.  Meanwhile 
nothing  was  to  be  done  till  the  spring,  when  Kuropatkin  would 
have  half  a  million  men  at  his  disposal.  That  Oyama  intended 
to  make  some  contribution  to  the  scheme  never  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  During  all  this  time  a  steady  stream  of  troops  and  war 
material  poured  into  Manchuria.  In  November  I  estimated  the 
influx  at  3,000  men  per  diem,  and  I  never  had  any  reason  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  my  computation,  which  was  based  on  what  I 
saw  with  my  own  eyes.  A  Russian  troop-train  consists  of  thirty- 
two  vans  each  holding  forty  men  ;  thus  only  four  trains  daily  would 
at  the  lowest  estimate  carry  the  number  I  calculated,  so  that 
reckoning  other  trains  for  horses,  materiel,  Ac.,  I  am  convinced 
that  21,000  per  week  was  a  moderate  estimate.  At  any  rate,  ar.i 
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this  helps  to  bear  out  my  statement,  the  Second  and  Third 
\rmies,  with  their  full  equipment,  were  got  through,  without  a 
bitch,  to  the  front,  and  into  the  positions  in  less  than  three 
months,  whilst  the  Fourth  Army  was  well  on  its  way  there  at  the 
time  of  the  disaster,  as  1  passed  its  advance  trains  at  Harbin  early 
in  February.  In  justice  to  Prince  Khilkoff,  and  to  the  transport 
officers  and  railway  staff,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  line  from 
Moscow  to  Mukden  worked  admirably— there  were  certainly  delays 
at  times,  that  was  inevitable — but  no  serious  block  or  hitch  any¬ 
where.  I  state  this  here  as  many  absurd  cayiards  have,  1  learn, 
been  going  around  as  to  the  breakdown  of  the  line,  the  wearing  out 
of  the  metals,  and  so  forth.  This  genuine  earnestness  and  zeal 
of  one  section  of  the  vast  organisation  was  unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  entirely  nullified  by  the  laiser  aller  of  the  remainder.  For 
all  the  huge  accumulation  of  troops  was  absolutely  dependent  upon 
the  continued  quiescence  of  the  Jaioanese  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Chinese  for  its  provisioning.  At  no  point  along  the  line  were 
there  any  signs  of  preparation  having  been  made  for  a  com¬ 
missariat  on  the  huge  scale  that  such  an  army  would  require. 
Certainly  Kuropatkin  cannot  complain  of  his  luck  in  this  respect, 
for  he  had  been  tempting  Providence  for  months  past  by  relying  on 
the  Sin-min-tung  road  and  the  complaisance  of  the  Chinese  for  the 
victualling  of  his  armies,  when  at  any  moment  these  supplies  might 
have  been  cut  off.  The  bullying  and  oppression  of  the  wretched 
Manchus  continued  unceasingly.  No  words  would  adequately  de¬ 
scribe  the  appearance  of  the  once  so  prosperous  environs  of 
Mukden.  Within  a  radius  of  at  least  ten  miles  the  whole  country 
was  absolutely  devastated — not  a  village  or  even  a  cottage  left 
intact— ruins  everywhere,  not  as  a  consequence  of  any  fighting,  for 
the  actual  battlefields  were  miles  away  at  that  time,  but  de¬ 
liberately  and  wilfully  destroyed  by  the  soldiery,  and  more  often 
than  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  timbers  in  the  mud  walls. 
Even  the  temples,  so  dear  to  the  Chinese  heart,  had  not  escaped 
desecration.  Of  the  peaceful  and  industrious  inhabitants  of  a  land 
which  was  only  recently  literally  one  “running  with  milk  and 
honey  ”  there  was  no  sign,  all  had  been  driven  away  and  forced  to 
seek  shelter  wherever  they  could — where  was  a  matter  of  complete 
indifference  to  the  Russians  so  long  as  they  were  out  of  the  way. 
It  was  said  that  over  100,000  of  these  inoffensive  homeless 
creatures  were  living  on  the  charity  of  the  city  of  Mukden  at  the 
beginning  of  January,  and  having  to  endure  all  this  suffering  and 
misery  through  the  mere  accident  of  their  homes  being  within  the 
area  of  the  military  operations  of  a  war  which  did  not  concern 
tbem  in  the  least ;  and  yet  w'ith  their  bland ,  confiding  conceit  in 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  their  race,  the  Russians  were 
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positively  relying  on  the  compatriots  of  these  self-same  people  for 
the  sustenance  of  their  armies. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  Russians  paid  in  ready  money,  and 
paid  handsomely,  for  all  they  got,  and  the  more  especially  so 
towards  the  middle  of  January,  when  it  seemed  to  have  dawned 
on  the  military  wiseacres  that  perhaps  the  Manchus  were,  after  all, 
not  quite  so  friendly  disposed  towards  the  Russians  as  the  mere 
fact  of  their  bringing  in  supplies  (and  selling  them  at  an  immense 
profit)  had  led  them  to  infer.  They  had  overlooked  the  fact  that 
cupidity  outweighs  all  other  feelings  in  these  people.  The  Manchu 
not  having  the  pluck  to  openly  show  his  hatred,  resorted  to  any 
device  to  get  level  with  his  enemy.  Making,  or  rather  cheating, 
as  much  money  as  possible  out  of  him  is  one  way  of  having  one's 
revenge  in  Manchuria,  and  so  business  flourished  apparently,  and 
the  native  merchants  w'ere  said  to  be  making  fortunes.  It  was 
quite  early  in  the  year  that  certain  apparently  trivial  annoyances 
indicated  to  my  mind  that  trouble  was  brewing.  A  straw  shows 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  The  Russian  rouble,  both  paper 
and  silver,  which  in  November  stood  at  $1.20,  suddenly  dropped  to 
80  cents  in  Mukden,  and  considerably  less  up  at  the  positions 
where  the  Chinamen  sold  small  stores  to  the  troops.  This  struck 
me  as  sufficiently  serious  to  induce  me  to  interview  the  manager 
of  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  as  to  the  reason.  He  could  give  no 
more  plausible  explanation  than  that  the  depreciation  was  being 
engineered  in  China — adding  that  the  Russian  Government,  appre¬ 
ciating  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  in  the  matter,  was 
buying  big  consignments  of  bar  silver  in  Europe,  and  that  on  its 
arrival  in  Manchuria  he  trusted  the  tension  would  be  relieved.  At 
headquarters  the  officials  refused  to  discuss  so  extremely  ridiculous 
a  suggestion  as  “  Russia’s  credit  being  assailed  by  the  Chinese.” 

My  “  boy,”  however,  when  I  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  replied  very  succinctly  in  his  quaint  “Pigeon” 
English,  “  Chinaman  say  Japanese  man  come  velly  soon  make 
big  fight  and  Russian  man  go  run  away.”  The  inference  was 
obvious,  and  went  far  to  prove  to  me  that  the  apparently  apathetic 
nation  were  all  along  well  in  touch  with  the  Japanese.  The 
Sin-min-tung  road  continued  to  be  up  to  the  very  last  the  only 
commercial  highway  with  Mukden,  and  night  and  day  there  was 
a  never-ending  traffic  along  it.  That  the  intelligence  department 
of  the  Japanese  army  was  aware  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and  that 
their  spies  were  continually  taking  advantage  of  it,  there  cannot  be 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt;  in  fact,  I  feel  convinced  also  that  it  was 
allowed  to  remain  open  so  long  unchallenged  merely  to  suit  the 
plans  of  the  Japanese  commanders,  who  knew  that  when  the 
time  came  one  blow  would  sever  what  was  practically  the  mam 
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artery  of  the  Russian  Army  in  Manchuria.  The  absolute  inability 
to  grasp  the  seriousness  of  the  position  can  be  the  only  possible 
explanation  for  such  overweening  confidence  in  themselves  as  the 
Russian  commanders  displayed  with  regard  to  this  the  most  vul¬ 
nerable  position  along  the  entire  front.  There  was  also  another 
important  factor  which  had  to  be  reckoned  with — and  that  was 
the  hatred  of  themselves  which  they  had  inspired  in  the  Chinese. 
But  this  again  was  probably  treated  with  contumely,  otherwise 
it  was  inconceivable  that  they  could  imagine  they  had  a  friendly 
race  to  deal  with  after  their  cruel  treatment  of  the  Chinese  on 
numberless  occasions  during  recent  years,  without  reckoning  what 
was  taking  place  daily  in  ]\Iukden  and  its  vicinage.  The  effect 
of  this  self-sufficiency,  or  apathy,  was  that  Mukden  was  probably 
a  veritable  hive  of  spies,  who,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Chinese,  moved  about  freely  and  with  absolute  impunity.  This 
struck  one  more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  railway 
station,  where  the  Chinese  hawkers  and  ’rickshaw  men  had  a 
way  of  hanging  about  which  would  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  anyone,  unless  wilfully  blind  to  what  was  going  on.  I  men¬ 
tioned  it  casually  one  day  to  a  high  official,  but  he  dismissed  the 
idea  as  absurd,  saying  that  the  police  commissaire  of  the  city  knew 
them  all  by  sight,  so  it  was  im])ossible  for  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  to  exist.  Considering  how  much  a  Japanese  can  look  like 
a  Chinaman  w^hen  dressed  in  the  same  fashion  and  with  the  added 
adornment  of  a  false  pigtail,  this  was  indeed  a  bold  assertion — it 
showed,  however,  the  state  of  the  official  mind.  The  result  of 
all  this  was  that  every  movement  of  troops  or  materiel  wms 
doubtless  communicated  to  the  Japanese  commanders  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  arranged  at  Kuropatkin’s  headcjuarters.  Being 
thus  completely  in  touch  with  the  Iffissians,  and  knowing  the 
actual  state  of  affairs,  they  could  afford  to  bide  their  own  time 
before  assuming  an  offensive  which  could  scarcely  have  had  but 
one  issue,  for  the  Japanese  staked  very  little  on  chance.  It  was 
evidently  on  the  strength  of  this  knowledge  that  the  advance  was 
post{)oned  till  the  arrival  at  iMukden  of  the  immensely  important 
equipment  of  the  Fourth  Army,  consisting  of  light  locomotives 
and  railway  plant,  pontoons,  siege  guns,  batteries  and  every 
description  of  military  stores.  All  these  magnificent  spoils  of 
war  must  have  been  actually  at  Mukden  station  waiting  to  be 
sent  to  the  positions  when  Oyama  captured  the  place.  On  the 
Russian  side  there  appeared  to  be  no  intelligence  department — 
unless  it  existed  on  paper — yet  it  got  about  somehow’,  on  the 
strength  of  what  information  will  never  be  know’n,  that  the  two 
opposing  armies  were  practically  of  equal  numerical  strength. 
The  arrival  of  the  Fourth  Army  would  therefore,  it  was  an- 
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ticipated,  turn  the  balance  of  numbers  in  favour  of  the  Russians 
How  woefully  wrong  were  these  calculations  has  been  shown  bv 
the  recent  disaster,  w'hich  proves  the  Japanese  to  have  been 
really  superior  in  numbers.  Even  had  the  armies  been  equally 
matched  numerically,  I  cannot  imagine  that  the  result  would  have 
been  otherwise,  for  the  old  saying  that  “  one  volunteer  is  better 
than  a  dozen  pressed  men  ”  was  never  more  clearly  emphasized 
than  out  in  Manchuria — where  one  saw  opposed  to  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  legions  of  Nippon  the  spiritless  troops  of  the  Tsar- 
armies  composed  of  men  forced  to  leave  their  homes  to  go  to  a 
war  which  was  not  only  unpopular  but  hateful,  and  which  the 
majority  knew  nothing  about  and  cared  for  less.  I  feel  convinced 
that  at  least  three-quarters  of  this  ignorant  soldiery  had  not  the 
slightest  notion  why  they  were  in  Manchuria,  or  why  Russia  was 
at  war  with  Japan.  This  was  demonstrated  by  the  remarkably 
friendly  way  the  poor  fellows  endeavoured  to  treat  their  foes- 
whenever  prisoners  were  taken  or  when  there  was  a  lull  in  tie 
hostilities  and  the  outposts  were  within  touch  of  each  other.  The 
one  desire  apparently  of  most  of  the  Russian  soldiers  was  to  shak? 
hands  and  be  friends ,  but  an  inexorable  fate  in  the  person  of  their 
“  Little  Father  ”  (what  a  misnomer  !)  and  his  arm-chair  advisers 
in  their  palaces  in  St.  Petersburg  willed  it  otherwise,  so  they 
must  perforce  continue  to  die  or  suffer  as  a  balm  to  a  senseless 
autocratic  pride. 

During  the  w’hole  of  December  and  January,  Japan  was  care¬ 
fully  carrying  through  a  plan  of  campaign  which  was  the  outcome 
of  years  of  study,  whilst  the  Russian  officers  w^ere  making  them¬ 
selves  snug  in  their  winter  underground  quarters,  flirting  with 
the  Red  Cross  nurses  wJien  they  had  a  chance,  and  enjoying  all 
the  luxuries  procurable  in  Mukden ,  apparently  regardless  of  what 
the  morrow  might  bring  forth.  This  reckless  insouciance,  for  one 
can  call  it  nothing  else,  in  the  face  of  a  situation  the  seriousness 
of  which  at  all  times  it  was  impossible  to  exaggerate  produced  in 
one’s  mind  a  feeling  akin  to  disgust.  One  forgot  the  many  good 
traits  in  the  character  of  the  individual  in  the  impression  of  the 
entire  lack  of  moral  stamina  or  earnestness  of  the  whole  Army. 
One  could  not  help  wondering  of  what  stuff  men  could  be  made 
whose  one  thought  was  amusement  whenever  opportunity  served. 
As  an  example  of  this  I  cannot  refrain  from  describing  an 
incident  which  I  witnessed.  It  wms  in  the  early  part  of  January, 
only  a  couple  of  days  or  so  after  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  that  I  yvas 
proceeding  from  Mukden  to  one  of  the  positions,  held  by  the 
First  Army.  I  had  my  cart  and  horses  and  two  servants  with 
me.  In  consequence  of  being  delayed  on  the  road  night  was 
almost  upon  us  when  my  driver  informed  me,  to  my  surprise, 
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that  the  cottage  where  he  had  expected  to  get  me  a  lodging  for 
the  night  had  been  burnt  down  since  he  was  last  that  way,  so 
we  should  have  to  push  on  and  look  for  something  else.  This 
was  an  awkward  predicament  in  a  country  so  completely  devas¬ 
tated.  Meanwhile,  the  cannonading  along  the  lines — which,  I 
may  add,  were  only  about  a  mile  away — appeared  to  increase 
in  severity.  As  may  be  imagined,  I  had  no  desire  to  ride  by 
mistake  into  the  outposts  after  nightfall.  Whilst  cogitating  as 
to  the  best  road  to  continue  I  noticed  what  appeared  to  be  lights 
in  some  trees  a  short  distance  across  the  fields,  so  I  decided  to 
make  for  them.  It  was  quite  dark  when  we  at  length  reached  the 
outskirts  of  a  ruined  village — not  a  living  soul  w’as  to  be  seen 
anywhere.  I  rode  through  the  mournful  surroundings  looking 
for  the  whereabouts  of  the  lights  which  had  attracted  me,  when 
a  sudden  turn  in  the  road  brought  in  view  quite  a  little  illumina¬ 
tion  in  the  shape  of  many  Chinese  lanterns  hung  in  the  trees 
and  along  the  front  of  a  large  farmhouse.  Then,  to  my  unutter¬ 
able  astonishment,  I  heard  through  the  din  of  the  cannon  the 
familiar  tune  of  a  popular  waltz  being  played  by  a  military  band 
inside  the  courtyard  of  the  place.  There  were  a  lot  of  soldiers 
hanging  about,  and  from  one  of  them  1  learned  that  some  officers, 
amongst  whom  was  a  general,  were  celebrating  Christmas,  and 
that  a  dance  was  in  progress,  the  ladies  of  the  party  being 
recruited  from  the  nursing  sisters  of  the  field  hospitals  round 
about.  1  had  already  formed  my  estimate  of  the  average  Russian 
officer,  but  1  must  confess  that  this  Christmas  dance  in  a  ruined 
Manchurian  village,  wuthin  a  mile  of  a  battery  in  action,  pro¬ 
duced  an  uncanny  feeling  that  almost  made  one  doubt  its  reality 
and  rub  one’s  eyes  to  ascertain  if  it  were  not  a  trick  of  the 
imagination  after  all.  One  could  hardly  believe  it  possible  that 
men  could  be  so  callous  and  indifferent.  It  was  indeed  carrying 
out  to  the  very  letter  the  adage  “  eat,  drink  and  be  merry  to-day, 
for  to-morrow  we  die.”  This  ill-timed  gaiety  could  have  no  other 
justification.  From  this  I  w’ould  not  have  it  inferred  that  I  desire 
in  the  least  to  depreciate  the  Russian  officer,  who  is  a  kindly- 
hearted  and  hospitable  gentleman,  a  brave  man  and  a  splendid 
fighter,  of  that  there  is  no  shadow  of  a  doubt.  There  were  no 
white  flag  incidents  in  Manchuria ;  it  was  la  grande  guerre  at  all 
times,  but — and  I  merely  record  my  own  personal  impressions — 
it  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  Russian  officer  at  the  front 
never  took  the  slightest  pride  in  his  profession  or  any  interest 
in  his  duties  or  his  men.  With  a  couple  of  million  soldiers  led 
by  such  officers  no  general,  not  even  a  Napoleon,  could  hope  for 
victory  against  so  enthusiastic  and  patriotic  a  race  as  the 
Japanese.  How,  then,  could  Kuropatkin,  with  such  odds  against 
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him  to  start  with,  and  distracted  by  intrigue  on  his  personal  staff 
and  above  all  hampered  by  vexatious  interference  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  have  any  chance  of  success?  History,  I  venture  to  believe 
will  appreciate  the  man  more  generously  than  his  own  country, 
or  rather  its  autocratic  Government,  is  inclined  to  do  now.  It 
is  given  to  no  mortal  to  accomplish  impossibilities,  and  Kuro- 
patkin,  I  am  convinced,  did  his  best,  for  no  general  in  the  annals 
of  the  world  has  had  to  face  such  a  military  power  as  Japan  has 
suddenly  proved  herself  to  be,  and  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  man  had  no  claim  to  being  either  an  Alexander  the  Great  or 
a  Napoleon,  but  a  very  ordinary  general  who  had  seen  some 
service.  To  sum  up,  I  ascribe  the  defeat  of  the  Russian  armies 
not  only  to  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  Japanese,  but  mort 
particularly  to  the  ill-advised  contempt  for  them  which  had  its 
root  in  the  colossal  conceit  of  the  Russians,  which  also  made  them 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  were  not  so  friendly  disposed 
to  the  Russian  occupation  of  Manchuria  as  St.  Petersburg 
officialism  had  allowed  itself  to  believe. 

It  has  been  propounded  that  the  result  of  the  disaster  will  be 
far-reaching  from  the  standpoint  of  the  “  Yellow  Peril  ”  bugbear. 
Personally,  I  cannot  fall  in  with  this  view,  as  I  feel  convinced 
that  it  is  Russia  and  the  Russians  alone  who  are  hated  by  the 
Celestial.  The  arrogant  and  brutal  methods  of  the  Muscovite  in 
the  P’ar  East  for  many  years  past  have  not  been  such  as  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  win  the  affection  or  esteem  of  a  simple-minded,  peaceful 
and  industrious  race  like  the  Chinese.  So  long  as  Russia  gave 
the  impression  of  being  a  great  and  powerful  nation  she  was 
feared  by  China — whilst  hated.  The  effect  of  this  awful  debacle, 
and  the  full  extent  of  it  is  not  yet  realised,  will  be  that  in  the 
mind  of  the  Celestial  Russia  ceases  to  exist  as  a  power,  or  even  as 
an  influence,  and  the  conviction  will  not  be  far  wrong,  for  in 
all  probability  within  a  few  months  from  now  there  will  not  be 
a  Russian,  let  alone  an  army,  left  in  Manchuria.  I 

Julius  M.  Price, 

War-Artist  of  the  "Illustrated  London  Nem" 
with  the  Ilussian  Annies  in  Manchuria. 
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11. 

THE  DEBACLE. 

There  is  something  in  a  great  tragedy  which  fascinates  and  has 
in  all  ages  fascinated  mankind.  The  most  pow'erful  works  of 
creative  imagination  take  this  form.  What  wonder  then  that 
'  however  intense  may  be  the  sympathy  we  feel  with  such  awful 

^  agony,  alike  in  kind,  though  not  in  the  numbers  involved  in  it, 

'  or  in  its  effect  on  the  mind  and  spirit,  as  is  suffered  by  both 
-  victors  and  vanquished  in  a  great  battle ,  we  should  hold  our  breath 

*  in  awed  interest  and  absorbed  attention  w’hilst  almost  under  our 

^  very  eyes  one  of  the  greatest  catastrophes  in  the  world’s  history 

®  develops.  The  first  fortnight  of  March  definitely  settled  the 

^  question  whether  the  great  Empire  which  has  so  long  appeared  to 

^  Europe  as  the  very  incarnation  of  overwhelming  military  strength 
?  or  the  island  realm  w'hich  scarce  thirty  years  ago  had  emerged 

from  what  to  casual  outsiders  appeared  to  be  irreclaimable  bar- 
^  barism,  was,  on  the  field  chosen  by  the  haughty  ^Muscovite,  to 
prove  the  mightier.  For  him  who  has  eyes  to  see,  further  doubt 
on  that  matter  there  can  be  none.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore, 

^  for  those  who  do  not  often  concern  themselves  much  with  the 

°  details  of  warfare  to  follow  closely  all  the  conditions  which,  if 

*■  they  are  duly  weighed,  place  that  judgment  beyond  cavil.  There 

is  no  need  that  they  should  be  worried  by  technical  terms,  a 
^  plethora  of  which  is  more  often  than  not  employed  in  order  to 

^  conceal  ignorance.  What  I  want  to  do,  if  I  can,  is  to  bring 

home  to  as  many  of  my  countrymen  as  will  do  me  the  honour  of 
**  bearing  with  me  for  a  few  pages  the  facts  w^hich  establish  the 

position  I  have  here  taken.  I  am  daily  staggered  by  finding  that 
men  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  capacity  still  imagine  because 
^  there  are  scattered  over  the  vast  expanse  of  territory  which  is 
under  the  authority  of  the  Tsar  millions  of  nominal  soldiers  who 
are  reckoned  on  the  muster  rolls,  that  therefore  in  the  long  run 

*  Russia  must  be  able  to  drive  Japan  out  of  Manchuria,  and  even 
to  dictate  peace  to  her. 

First,  then,  as  regards  the  numbers  which  were  ])resent  in  this 
decisive  battle,  to  win  in  which  the  resources  of  Eussia  have  for 
more  than  a  year  been  so  strained  that  the  gathering  to  the  colours 
of  the  conscripts  has  led  to  insurrection  in  almost  all  parts  of  her 
immense  dominion.  It  is  said,  and  it  is  very  possible,  that 
750,000  m  n  have  during  that  time  been  sent  to  Kuropatkin. 
That  must  be  reckoned  to  include  all  who  have  passed  beyond 
Lake  Baikal.  Of  those  at  least  40,000,  probably  more,  were  lost 
either  during  the  siege  or  at  the  surrender  of  Port  Arthur. 
Between  the  battles  of  the  Yalu,  the  defeat  of  Stackelberg  when  he 
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advanced  for  the  relief  of  that  town,  the  miserable  retreat  of 
the  whole  army  into  Liao-yang,  and  the  disastrous  failures  in 
attempting  to  turn  Kuroki  out  of  his  position  at  the  Motien-Lino 
it  will  be  a  moderate  estimate  to  assume  that  close  upon  100  000 
men  were  placed  hors-de-combat.  Between  the  battles  of  Liao- 
yang  and  the  Shaho  we  know  that  about  100,000  more  were  killed 
wounded  or  made  prisoners.  Deducting  these,  a  little  more 
that  500,000  have  still  to  be  accounted  for;  but  this  includes  all 
the  troops  at  Vladivostock,  and  the  innumerable  detachments 
required  to  guard  the  railway,  with  the  garrisons  of  such  stations 
as  Tiehling  and  Harbin.  The  losses  which  follow  such  a  strain 
on  the  nerves  and  physique  as  is  required  of  men  employed  dav 
and  night  in  exercising  the  incessant  vigilance  required  either  in 
watching  against  the  raids  of  robber  Chunchuses  or  in  the  constant 
presence  of  a  vigilant  enemy ,  whose  posts  extend  over  about  lOo 
miles,  are  terrible.  The  Eussians  have  been  all  the  time  under 
the  depressing  influence  of  invariable  defeat.  Every  one  of  the 
conditions  I  have  named  tends  to  make  men  succumb  to  disease 
and  illness.  Every  circumstance  of  sanitary  inefficiency  and 
neglect  has  been  present  to  produce  the  epidemics  which  in¬ 
variably  occur  among  great  gatherings  of  men  in  huge  camps. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  learn  from  high  Eussian  medical 
authority  that,  though  the  facts  have  been  carefully  concealed, 
typhoid — in  some  cases  the  more  deadly  typhus  and  other 
maladies — have  ravaged  Kuropatkin’s  army.  Under  the  most 
perfect  organisation,  and  with  all  armies,  disease  kills  during  a 
campaign  at  least  five  for  one  slain  by  the  bullet.  The  evidence 
we  have  as  to  the  utter  break-down  of  the  provision  of  medical 
necessaries  is  complete.  Under  those  circumstances  it  is  certain 
that  from  all  the  several  units  of  the  army  there  has  been  a 
continual  stream  of  men  returning  week  by  week  to  the  rear 
broken-down,  emaciated,  ruined  in  health,  while  numbers  more 
have  died  in  the  camps  and  hospitals,  and  of  the  wounded  com¬ 
paratively  few’  have  recovered.  Even  among  those  remaining  in 
the  ranks  many  must  be  quite  unfit  for  arduous  work.  This 
calculation  does  not  at  all  affect  the  numbers  of  battalions  of 
infantry,  of  batteries  of  artillery,  or  of  squadrons  of  cavalry.  It 
only  reduces  the  numbers  who  make  up  the  fighting  strength  of 
each  of  them. 

Weighing  all  these  causes  of  depletion  together,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  while  the  Japanese  staff,  in  their  statement  of  the 
strength  of  the  Eussian  Army  in  the  great  battle  give  us  quite 
correctly  the  totals  of  battalions,  batteries,  and  squadrons,  which 
their  excellent  Intelligence  Department  enables  them  to  ascertain 
with  some  certainty,  they  yet  enormously  over-rate  the  strength  of 
each  particular  one  of  these  units.  They  avowedly  only  make  an 
average  estimate  for  these,  and  there  are  two  reasons  why  they 
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should  tend  to  exaggerate  their  enemy’s  strength.  First  when,  for 
:  the  purpose  of  securing  a  sufficient  preponderance  to  make  sure  of 
victorv,  they  were  rendering  returns  for  their  Commander-m- 
;  phief  and  their  Government,  they  were  right  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  and,  as  they  could  not  possibly  muster  the  men ,  it  was  prudent 
to  put  them  at  their  highest.  They  therefore  assumed  a  figure  of 
:  800  per  battalion,  and  so  arrived  at  about  350,000  as  the  number 
^  of  the  infantry.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  specific  Russian 
I  evidence  for  the  fact  that  there  were  Russian  regiments  of  two 
^  battalions  which,  when  they  first  arrived,  had  less  than  200  men. 

^  This  was  no  doubt  exceptional,  but  it  is  an  important  indication. 

*  The  desertions  of  reservists,  the  general  resistance  of  the  reserves 
’  from  many  districts  against  being  dragged  to  the  standards,  and 
i  the  habitual  bribery  of  recruiters  to  wink  at  absence,  have  left  com- 
'  paratively  small  cadres  even  wffien  the  corps  left  home.  From 
i  these  all  the  subtractions  I  have  previously  named  have  to  be 
I  made.  Having  very  closely  watched  the  effect  of  these  influences 
i  on  the  Russian  Army  during  the  1877-78  campaign,  in  which  there 
\  were  not  half  so  many  causes  to  reduce  its  rolls ,  I  am  firmly  con- 
;  vinced  that  Kuropatkin  is  absolutely  justified  in  his  assertion  that 
I  he  was  overwhelmingly  outnumbered  in  the  battle  of  Mukden  ;  I 
I  put  the  numbers  of  his  combatants  all  told  within  the  region  south 
of  Tiehling,  but  exclusive  of  the  Tiehling  garrison,  at  about 
:  '200,000.  I  do  not  believe  that  from  one  cause  and  another  he 
could  put  into  the  firing  ranks  of  all  arms  200,000  men.  Anyone 
I  who  has  read  Colonel  Wellesley’s  recently  published  volume  will 
i  know  that  even  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War  he  found  a  similar 
;  disproportion  betw’een  the  nominal  figures  of  the  Tsar’s  army  and 
the  actual  numbers  available  for  battle.  The  final  deduction  which 

il  have  made  of  one-fifth  from  the  combatants  actually  present 
in  the  immediate  area  of  the  battle  in  order  to  represent  those 
available  for  shooting  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Russian ,  but  common 
to  all  armies.  There  must  be  cooks  and  assistant  cooks,  there 
must  be  orderlies  to  carry  messages,  grooms,  servants,  and  many 
others  who  cannot  be  fairly  counted  as  part  of  the  force  in  the 
ranks.  Very  many  more  than  these,  such  as  the  waggon -drivers, 
the  commissariat,  the  men  employed  in  bringing  up  food  and 
ammunition ,  labourers  of  all  sorts  would  necessarily  be  included  in 
the  total  of  the  prisoners  taken ,  so  that  while  I  do  not  believe  that 
''e  can  place  the  real  shooting  force  of  Kuropatkin’s  army, 
cavalry,  for  the  Cossacks  are  now  taught  to  shoot,  artillery  and  in¬ 
fantry,  higher  than,  if  so  high  as,  200,000  men,  the  total  of 
*  prisoners,  if  the  entire  army  was  captured,  would  be  at  lowest 
I  400,000,  so  that  when  we  hear  of  a  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners  of  200,000,  that  probably  means,  as  it  has  been  assumed 
I  to  do,  about  half  of  the  whole. 
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It  is  necessary  to  make  clear  this  distinction  between  the  ko 
modes  of  reckoning  up  the  total  fighting  strength  of  military 
Pow'ers  in  the  field  in  order  to  be  just  to  the  defeated  Commander- 
in-Chief ;  because ,  if  we  look  into  the  constitution  of  the  army 
opposed  to  his  w^e  shall  find  a  very  different  arrangement.  The 
Japanese  have  adopted  the  same  system  which  we  for  the  first 
time  applied,  and  as  long  as  our  reserves  at  home  lasted,  that  is  to 
say,  during  the  year  of  regular  warfare  up  to  the  taking  of 
Pretoria  ,  most  successfully  applied  in  South  Afriea.  A  short  ser¬ 
vice  system,  such  as  they  use,  necessarily  gives  a  very  much  larger 
body  of  men  than  are  needed  to  make  up  each  unit,  the  battalion, 
the  battery,  the  squadron,  to  its  full  strength  for  war.  Many  of 
these  have  very  nearly  completed  their  training  in  the  ranks,  but 
not  quite  :  others  have  only  been  for  a  short  time  with  the  colours 
and  need  much  more ;  between  these  two  extremes  there  are 
various  stages,  so  that  periodically  large  numbers  will  at  different 
dates  be  fit  to  be  counted  as  effective  soldiers.  All  of  these  men 
arc  sent  from  the  colours  to  the  depots,  as  soon  as  the  war  begins. 
Their  places  are  taken  in  the  ranks  by  the  perfectly  trained  re¬ 
servists  who  have  been  sent  home  after  having  finished  their  train¬ 
ing.  But  when  any  battle  occurs  and  the  units  are  depleted  of 
men,  the  losses  are  at  once  made  up  from  the  depots  by  men  now 
trained.  Thus,  despite  the  losses  of  Liao-yang,  the  siege  of  Port 
Arthur,  and  the  Shaho,  wdth  all  the  other  engagements  of  the  war, 
instead  of  there  being,  as  there  w’ere  in  the  Russian  Army,  regi¬ 
ments  ^  that  ought  to  have  contained  2,000  men  and  did  not  num¬ 
ber  200,  every  Japanese  battalion,  squadron,  and  battery  had  its 
proper  paper  strength  present  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  com¬ 
bat.  Even  during  the  fortnight  or  three  weeks  of  fighting  which 
is  known  as  the  battle  of  Mukden,  reinforcements  were  arriving 
every  day.  Japan  is  close  at  hand.  Transit  is  easy  on  one  line  by 
sea  to  Dalny  and  thence  by  rail.  By  another  the  route  runs  by  rail 
almost  all  the  way  to  the  Yalu,  and  thence  chiefly  by  rail,  partly 
by  a  well  organised  system  of  country  carts.  By  these  means  it 
is  calculated  that  about  5,000  men  a  day  are  able  to  reach  the  front 
and  place  themselves  under  Marshal  Oyama’s  orders.  Therefore, 
if  we  allow  the  highest  reckoning  that  even  the  Russians  have 
made  for  the  Japanese  losses  during  the  battle  of  Mukden,  it  will 
yet  be  the  case  that,  by  the  end  of  it,  their  army  will  have  con¬ 
siderably  increased  in  strength  instead  of  having  diminished. 

All  these  points  must  obviously  be  taken  into  account  in  estimat¬ 
ing  the  conditions  under  which  the  two  armies  fought.  Even 
more  serious,  if  possible,  is  the  contrast  between  the  two  in  the 


(1)  The  Russian  regiments  were  of  two,  three,  or  four  battalions,  the  paper 
strength  of  each  battalion  being  1,000  men. 
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care  lavished  upon  the  sick  and  wounded.  In  themselves  modern 
wounds  are  far  less  mortal  than  those  of  Peninsula  days.  More¬ 
over  medical  and  surgical  science,  if  provided  with  adequate 
means,  is  able  to  perform  what  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers  would 
have  seemed  miracles.  Now,  while  on  the  one  side  hardly  any¬ 
thing  was  actually  available  for  the  overworked  nurses  and  sur- 
-  ffeons,  so  that,  according  to  all  our  most  trustworthy  evidence, 
especially  that  of  the  Eussian  doctors  themselves,  the  mortality 
among  the  unfortunate  moujiks  has  borne  an  appalling  proportion 
to  the  wounds  and  grave  illness,  on  the  other  no  army  has  ever  in 
the  field  been  so  well  cared  for  as  the  Japanese.  Apart  altogether 
from  the  frightful  human  suffering  which  this  suggests,  as  to 
which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  draw  a  harrowing  picture, 

:  the  difference  that  it  makes  in  the  relative  power  of  the 
=  two  sides  in  a  prolonged  campaign  is  stupendous.  It  is  said 
;  that  in  the  recent  battle,  for  instance,  the  Japanese  losses 
;  have  been  about  40,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  If  we  allow  that 
i  about  8,000  of  these  were  killed  on  the  spot  or  mortally  wounded, 

\  while  32,000  were  wounded  in  various  degrees,  we  may  safely 
:  reckon  that,  with  the  almost  ideal  arrangement  of  the  Nippon 
;  medical  staff  and  their  complete  equipment,  some  of  these  will 
^  have  returned  to  the  ranks,  and  that,  by  the  end  of  the  year, 

,  should  the  war  last,  fully  30,000  will  be  as  fit  for  warfare  as 
\  they  were  before.  On  the  Eussian  side  no  one  who  has  read  the 
i  frightful  particulars  of  the  treatment  to  which  the  sick  and 
;  wounded  have  been  subjected  can  believe  that  half  of  those  sent 
i  north  will  ever  be  fit  for  anything  again. ^  This  contrast  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  whole  past  year  of  struggle,  and  in  any  judg- 
j  ment  either  of  the  two  armies  in  the  recent  fighting  or  in  the 
future  prospects  of  the  war,  it  must  be  very  seriously  reckoned,  and 
that  in  two  ways.  First,  it  diminishes  the  continually  available 
reserve  of  war-tried  men  on  the  one  side,  and  increases  it  on  the 
other;  secondly,  the  effect  on  the  spirit  and  go  with  which  soldiers 
enter  into  a  fresh  fight  cannot  but  be  enormously  affected  by  the 
difference  in  the  prospect  before  them  should  they  meet  with  a 
I  chance  wound  or  be  knocked  over  by  excessive  exertion  :  on  the 
one  hand,  tender  and  most  skilful  care ;  on  the  other,  despite  the 
devotion  of  particular  doctors  and  nurses,  what  becomes  in  effect 
brutal  neglect. 

One  or  two  other  points  must  be  touched  on  before  we  are  in  a 
position  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  recent  battle.  Men 
5peak  of  the  Eussian  as  a  very  formidable  army,  and  there  is  no 

(1)  Whilst  this  article  has  been  passing  through  the  press,  news,  apparently 
authentic,  arrives  that,  at  Harbin  alone,  the  deaths  have  been  at  least  5,000  in  a 
which  about  equals  the  highest  estimate  of  the  number  of  reinforcements 
Russia  can  deliver  there. 
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doubt  that  traditionally  the  Chancelleries  have  so  regarded  it 
Men  like  Mr,  Wallace,  who  have  seen  much  of  Eussia  as  viewed 
from  the  surface,  have  up  till  quite  lately  been,  from  the  height 
of  their  great  authority,  laughing  to  scorn  those  who  could  not 
believe  it,  but,  not  in  one  country  but  in  many,  there  have  been 
soldiers  who,  looking  below  the  surface,  and  having  closely  studied 
this  apparent  strength,  have  for  years  not  believed  in  it.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  consider  the  grounds  on  which  this  opinion 
formed  long  before  the  present  war,  was  founded,  and  to  see  how 
far  it  was  verified  by  the  incidents  of  the  battle  I  am  about  to 
describe.  The  Eussians  have  a  small  proportion  of  well-trained 
light  troops,  but  the  vast  numbers  on  which  she  relies  consist  of 
unlettered  and  uneducated  peasants,  who  could  not  possibly  be 
used  except  in  the  immense  solid  columns  or  squares  in  which 
they  have  always  fought.  In  the  old  days  these  were  pushed 
forward  for  the  very  short  distances  over  which  either  artillery 
or  infantry  fire  w^as  effective  in  the  days  of  Wellington  or 
Napoleon.  They  suffered,  of  course,  to  some  extent  from  the 
shells  and  musketry  even  then,  but  they  had  ample  revenge  when 
they  closed  with  the  bayonet.  During  the  Crimean  War  a  round 
shot  would  plough  its  way  through  one  of  these  solid  masses  of 
men,  sweeping  down  whole  ranks.  The  men  behind  closed  up. 
The  whole  body  moved  on.  It  was  a  sight  that  naturally  im¬ 
pressed  those  who  saw  it.  That  kind  of  indifference  to  death  still 
remains  characteristic  of  the  Eussian  Army.  It  must,  however, 
be  noted  in  the  first  place  that,  even  in  the  Crimea  the  intense 
natural  dulness  of  the  faculties  of  the  moujik  was,  I  believe,  in¬ 
variably  enhanced  by  the  serving  out  to  him  by  his  officers  of 
ample  supplies  of  the  vodka  which  he  loves  before  he  was  marched 
to  attack.  As  early  as  the  Crimean  War  some  of  the  higher 
officers  realised  the  disadvantage  under  which  they  suffered  in 
presence  of  the  rifles,  then  first  introduced,  from  the  huge  target 
which  these  great  masses  presented.  They  then  tried,  and  tried 
in  vain ,  to  train  their  men  to  work  in  freer  and  more  open  for¬ 
mations.  With  a  wholly  uneducated  peasantry  the  attempt  was 
hopeless.  After  more  than  tw’enty  years  they,  having  during  that 
period  of  peace  time  not  been  able  with  the  materials  they  had 
to  adapt  their  men  to  the  conditions  of  modern  warfare,  once 
more  under  Skobeleff  tried  the  same  methods  against  the  much 
more  deadly  weapons  which  were  in  the  hands  of  Osman  Pasha  s 
soldiers  at  Plevna.  They  were  uselessly  shattered  to  pieces  and 
learnt  such  a  lesson  that,  had  it  been  in  any  wise  to  be  done, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  they  would  have  changed  the  whole 
practice  of  their  army.  There  was  only  one  method  by  which 
it  could  be  accomplished,  namely,  by  developing  to  the  fullthe 
intelligence  and  education  of  their  people.  To  that  essential  pre- 
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liminary  the  whole  spirit  of  the  autocracy  and  bureaucracy  was 
opposed.  M.  Witte  was  dismissed  because,  not  for  military  but 
for  commercial  purposes ,  he  wished  to  begin  to  break  down  the 
brutish  stupidity  of  the  peasant.  All  that  could  be  done  in  the 
\rmy  was  to  have  a  few'  corps  selected  from  the  less  stupid  and 
more  cultivated  town  folk.  All  the  reserves  left  to  fill  up  the 
remaining  corps  in  Eussia,  outside  the  Guards  and  a  few  others, 
consist  of  untrained  peasants,  who  are  on  the  military  rolls,  but 
have  not,  from  motives  of  economy,  been  given  any  drill  what¬ 
ever.  They  were  met  in  this  great  battle  by  a  race  quite  as 
ready  to  incur  death,  if  need  be,  as  the  stupid  vodka-soaked 
imjik,  but  brimming  over  wdth  enthusiasm,  trained  each  to  act 
for  themselves,  and  yet  all  co-operating  wuth  complete  unity  of 
purpose  under  the  remarkable  man  who  has  been  their  Com- 
mander-iu-Chief,  and  all  proud  of  the  Army  chiefs  by  w'hom, 
under  him,  they  were  led — Nogi,  the  hero  of  the  siege  of  Port 
Arthur;  Oku,  who  captured  Nanshan,  that  formidable  intrench- 
ment  across  the  narrow  isthmus;  Nodzu,  who  so  magnificently 
assailed  Liao-yang,  and  Kuroki,  w'hose  career  of  triumph  has 
been  continuous  ever  since  he  won  the  battle  of  the  Yalu,  which 
opened  the  ball.  Of  these,  in  the  original  three-fold  host  of 
Marshal  Oyama,  Oku  had  been  during  all  the  campaign  on  the 
left,  Nodzu  in  the  centre  and  Kuroki  on  the  right.  Nogi,  with 
his  veterans  from  Port  Arthur,  replenished  in  numbers,  lay  back, 
his  position  unknown  and  well-concealed,  ready  to  be  launched  at 
the  decisive  moment.  Moreover,  a  fifth  army  on  the  extreme 
nght  beyond  Kuroki,  had  been  formed  in  Japan.  It  w'as  under 
the  orders  of  Kawamura. 

.All  the  winter,  after  the  battle  of  the  Shaho,  the  Eussian  and 
the  Japanese  Armies  had  fronted  one  another  along  that  stream. 
Each  had  piled  fortification  upon  fortification  along  it,  and  the 
whole  of  these  bristled  with  great  guns  w'hich  had  periodically 
■  changed  bombardments.  The  stream  flows  east  to  west 
tiiroughout  great  part  of  its  length,  and  then  takes  a  sharp  bend 
s  athward,  parallel  to  the  greater  river,  the  Hun,  w'hich  also,  after 
^owing  with  a  longer  course  from  the  same  mountain  range  in  a 
sath-westerly  direction,  takes,  somewhat  to  the  south-west  of 
ictown  of  Mukden,  a  southerly  bend.  The  Sha  a  little  to  the 
■  St  of  Liao-yang  falls  into  the  Taitse,  and  yet  a  little  further  to 
pe  south-w'est  the  Taitse  and  the  Hun  join  their  waters  with  those 
•  the  Liao.  From  that  part  of  the  Sha  and  Hun  w’here  they 
tw  south,  a  wide  plain,  about  fifty  miles  from  east  to  west, 
Kends  across  to  the  Liao  on  the  west.  This  plain  was  dotted 
pth  villages,  the  more  northerly  of  which  were  held  by  the 
issians.  Those  about  the  level  of  the  east  and  west  course  of 
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the  Shaho  were  occupied  by  Japanese  detachments.  On  the  east 
the  great  mountain  range  from  which  the  Hun,  the  Shaho,  and  the 
Taitse-Ho  (Ho  meaning  river;  Ling,  mountain  range)  flow  was 
occupied  by  Eussian  troops  under  Linevitch,  with  a  strocg 
advanced  body  thrown  forward  under  Eennenkampf,  to  the  pass 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  from  which  the  Taitse  rises.  It  must 
be  further  noticed  that  the  great  Siberian  and  Manchurian  railway 
which  runs  from  Tiehling  by  Mukden  to  Liao-yang,  and  so  totL 
port  of  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur,  crosses  the  Hun-Ho  by  a  great 
bridge  just  before  it  takes  its  southward  bend,  and  runs  parallel 
with  it  on  the  east  or  mountain  side  of  it ,  crossing  the  Shaho  bv 
a  similar  but  smaller  bridge,  and  that  the  main  road  runs  on  the 
east  of  the  railway ,  also  crossing  the  two  rivers  by  bridges  near 
those  of  the  railway.  Further,  about  thirty-six  miles  a  little 
north  of  west  of  Mukden,  there  is  at  Sin-ming-ting  the  ter¬ 
minus  of  a  great  Chinese  railway  connecting  with  the  whole  rail¬ 
way  system  of  China  and  with  the  ports.  The  Russians  had 
obtained  great  part  of  their  supplies  by  this  line,  and  had  habitu¬ 
ally  kept  Cossacks  in  Sin-min-ting,  patrolling  the  road  froiu 
thence  to  Mukden.  Oyama  gladly  allowed  the  precedent  to  be 
established,  ignored  it,  watched  and  waited. 

On  February  24th,  the  weather  having  become  milder,  but  the 
w^hole  ground  and  the  rivers  being  still  bound  with  ice,  Kuroki. 
whose  headquarters  had  been  at  Pen-si-ho,  on  the  Taitse,  moved 
part  of  his  army  vjp  the  valley  of  that  river.  Part  of  Kawamuras 
army,  which  had  moved  over  the  mountains  from  the  Yalu,  co¬ 
operated  with  him  from  the  east.  The  battle  of  iNIukden  fairly 
began  by  their  attack,  on  the  28th  of  that  month, upon  Linevitch's 
advance  guard  at  the  pass.  Pushing  on  they  drove  the  enemy 
through  the  next  pass  of  the  Tiehling.  As  there  was  no  sign  oi 
movement  elsewhere,  and  the  Japanese  seemed  to  be  threatenii? 
to  turn  his  left  in  great  strength ,  Kuropatkin  sent  heavy  rein¬ 
forcements  towards  that  side  and,  hoping  to  find  the  centre 
weakened,  directed  fierce  attacks  upon  it.  All  these  were  severely 
repulsed,  but  on  the  east,  without  yielding  the  defences  at  the 
head  of  the  Taitse  valley,  the  assailants  fell  back,  encouraging  the 
Russians  almost  to  approach  Liao-yang.  On  his  own  left  Kuroki 
made  a  series  of  attacks  towards  a  pass  on  the  Japanese  right 
centre  of  the  position ,  which  the  heavy  reinforcements  thrown  to 
meet  him  were  happy  to  repulse.  Oyama  gave  Kuropatkin  time 
to  commit  himself  well  down  among  the  mountains  on  the  east, 
but,  as  soon  as  large  bodies  of  Kuropatkin’s  reserves  were 
thoroughly  involved  far  aw^ay  on  that  side ,  Oku ,  on  the  left  centre, 
began  a  very  rapid  and  successful  series  of  attacks  upon  tr'j 
Russian  right,  close  up  to  the  bridges  over  the  Hun.  He  occiipi  . 
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I  all  the  villages  nearly  as  far  north  as  the  Sin-ming-ting  road.  All 
this  fighting,  especially  near  Mukden,  had  been  costly  to  both 
sides.  Kuropatkin  was  not  made  anxious  by  it.  News,  however, 
reached  him  that  another  force  had  appeared  on  the  Sing-min-ting 
road.  He  now  saw  the  necessity  of  meeting  this  new  danger 
on  the  west.  Up  till  the  7th  he  thought  himself  successful, 
but  on  that  day  he  became  aware  that  Nogi’s  army,  which  had 
passed  up  behind  the  screen  of  Oku’s  attack,  had  swung  round 
with  its  right  on  the  Sin-min-ting  road  and  its  columns  of  the 
left  striking  more  and  more  directly  across  the  railway  and  main 
road  which  connected  him  with  the  north.  His  reserves,  harassed 
by  the  immense  marches  over  the  hundred  mile  area  of  the  fight , 
first  to  the  left,  then  back  to  his  right,  were  in  no  condition  to 
meet  this  new’  attack.  He  ordered  the  centre  to  burn  its  stores 
that  night  and  fall  back  to  defend  Mukden  and  the  Hun-Ho. 
Xodzu’s  men  promptly  followed  in  pursuit  and  drove  them  in  dis¬ 
order  along  the  Hun-Ho.  Kuroki,  on  the  right,  when  the  right  of 
Linevitch  was  weakened  by  the  withdraw’al  of  the  reserves,  cap¬ 
tured  a  pass  which  turned  that  against  which  he  had  been  long 
pressing.  Kuroki,  joining  Nodzu’s  right,  Oku  aided  by  Nodzu’s 
left,  forced  their  way  through  the  Russian  defences.  The  right 
centre  broke  in  near  Fushun,  w’hich  had  been  the  Russian’s  head¬ 
quarters  east  of  Mukden,  thereby  cutting  off  from  the  centre  Line- 
vitch’s whole  army,  against  which  meantime  Kawamura,  supported 
by  fresh  numbers  arriving  from  the  Yalu  region,  more  and  more 
severely  pressed.  Mukden,  assailed  from  all  sides,  fell.  Though 
through  a  narrow  space  in  the  mountains  some  part  of  the  Russians 
succeeded  in  slipping  past  Nogi’s  intercepting  army  by  hasty  re¬ 
treat  and  the  timely  evacuation  of  the  armament  of  Mukden  by 
train  after  train  had  saved  something,  the  retreat  soon  became  a 
disorderly  rout,  against  which  as  the  other  armies  came  up  and 
relieved  him,  Nogi  swept  on.  Probably,  considering  that  up  to 
the  last  St.  Petersburg  had  believed  that  this  army  was  over¬ 
whelming  in  strength,  no  such  sudden  disillusion  has  ever  befallen 
a  nation,  or  that  small  part  of  it  w’hich  is  allow’ed  to  know’  the 
truth.  Utterly  out-generalled ,  out-numbered,  out-fought,  I  am 
notable  to  put  myself  in  the  place  of  those  w’ho  still  believe  that, 
when  after  a  year  of  preparation  this  is  all  that  the  great  Musco¬ 
vite  empire  can  do,  she  can  have  any  hope  of  improving  on  it  here¬ 
after.  How  is  she  to  force  unwilling  conscripts  into  her  armies? 
How  replace  the  lost  armaments?  How’,  at  such  a  distance  from 
home,  re-establish  her  depots  of  food  when  she  has  lost  command 
of  all  the  fertile  country  from  which  she  gathered  them  ? 

Miles. 
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The  poetry  with  which  we  are  about  to  deal  has  been  defined  as 
“  the  art  of  translating  into  measured  musical  language,  that  is, 
into  verse.”  This  subject  is  all  the  more  interesting  since  the 
reading  public  knows  so  little  about  it. 

The  art  of  Japan  is  well  known  to  us ;  military  or  commercial 
Japan  reveals  herself  daily  in  more  and  more  favourable  aspect; 
literary  Japan  alone,  especially  in  the  domain  of  poetry,  is  still  a 
sealed  book  to  many. 

This  is  due  firstly  to  the  difficulty  of  mastering  the  intricate 
characters  which  pass  current  as  writing  in  Japan,  and  secondly  to 
the  fact  that  among  the  few ,  for  whom  such  a  task  has  not  been 
too  great,  there  has  not  been  found  one  willing  to  make  his 
discoveries  knowm. 

Thus,  it  is  often  asked  whether  Japan  really  possesses  an 
anthology,  and  if  so,  what  is  its  nature  and  merit. 

The  reply  to  the  above  question  is  : — not  only  have  the  Japanese 
their  poetic  writings,  but  they  are  all  born  poets. 

Even  among  the  lower  orders,  the  vendors  of  satsuma-imo  (sweet 
potatoes), and  the  hercules  of  the  arena, the  labourers  or  the  dwellers 
by  the  riverside,  is  exhibited  a  highly -developed  poetic  instinct. 

Exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  grace  and  harmony  of  a  landscape, 
they  also  possess  the  ability  to  express  their  thoughts  in  verse, 
naturally  and  w'ithout  effort. 

We  will  quote  two  instances  of  this  curious  instinct  for  com¬ 
posing,  one  was  by  a  simple  business  man  upon  the  death  of  his 
daughter,  a  child  of  six.  Condolences  were  offered  him,  when  he 
replied  in  verse  :  — 


How  shall  I  smile  again? 

My  Kiyo  is  not  here ! 

What  could  it  benefit 
To  shed  a  bitter  tear? 

Life  is  a  joyless  task. 

And  to  avoid  its  pain, 

The  gods  have  taken  her 
Back  to  themselves  again. 

The  other,  still  more  brief,  and  of  a  very  difficult  type  (the 
Haikai)  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  w^orking  woman ,  after  a  domestic 
quarrel  w'hich  had  led  to  her  ejectment  from  her  home  : — 

Could  the  irreparable  but  be  repaired, 

’Twould  be  by  tears  ! 
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In  order  to  give  a  proper  account  of  the  nature  of  Japanese 
poetry  and  its  relatively  narrow  range ,  it  seems  best  to  first  of  all 
notice  the  great  popular  manifestations  in  which  Japanese  poetic 
sentiment  has  exhibited  itself. 

Scarcely  have  the  February  frosts — little  felt  in  the  interior  of 
Japan— yielded  to  the  warm  March  sun,  when,  in  a  few  days,  the 
Toung  shoots  of  the  plum  tree,  bursting  their  coverings,  form  an 
efflorescence  which  seems  like  a  continuation  of  the  snow’s  of  the 
departing  winter. 

This  striking  resemblance  has  not  escaped  the  eye  of  the  poet, 
one  of  whom,  the  priest  Sosei,  w'ho  flourished  in  the  ninth 
century— the  golden  age  of  Japanese  literature — wrote  thus  ; — 

Whose  is  the  song  which  rises  from  the  silvery  brake?  It  is  the 
nightingales.  Deceived  in  its  desire  for  the  approach  of  the  sluggard 
springtime,  it  has  mistaken  the  last  snowflakes  for  the  white  petals  of 
the  plum. 

From  now  onwards  a  continuous  stream  of  sight-seers  may  be 
'  *  seen,  clad  as  if  about  to  take  part  in  some  religious  procession, 
turning  their  steps  towards  the  gardens  and  enclosures  where  the 
^  *  plum-tree  is  in  flower.  They  have  left  their  business  and  their 
homes  and  have  come,  many  from  afar,  for  this  one  sight  alone. 

The  student  of  psychology  wdll  find  in  this  simple  fact  a  valuable 
diagnostic,  all  the  stronger  that  this  spontaneous  tribute  to 
autakening  nature  is  manifested  by  every  class  of  society  with  eaeh 
returning  spring. 

The  blossoms  of  the  plum  are  soon  followed  by  the  cherry, 
‘king  of  flow^ering  trees,  as  the  samurai  is  the  first  of  men.” 

The  daily  papers  keep  the  public  well  informed  as  to  the  con- 
■  dition  of  the  shoots,  and  of  the  moment  when  they  may  be 
expected  to  unclose  their  rosy  flowers  to  the  kisses  of  the  April 
sun:  for  the  Japanese  are  masters  of  good  taste,  and  prefer  the 
first  glimpse  to  the  full  display  which  gives  forewarning  of  decay. 

That  they  have  sometimes  sung  in  praise  of  transient  tints 
'xhich  pass  and  die,  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Buddhism,  which 
strongly  impressed  the  national  spirit  during  the  middle  ages. 

The  anxiety  of  the  public  to  visit  the  parks  of  Ueno  and  Shiba, 
the  banks  of  Mukojima  and  Koganei,  and  the  numberless  other 
places  embellished  by  the  ravishing  blossom,  is  truly  extraordinary. 
The  plum-tree,  in  spite  of  its  supposed  origin  in  China,  is  an 
tihject  of  deep  reverence ,  but  this  amounts  to  adoration  wuth  regard 
to  the  cherry,  native  of  Japan. 

In  proof  of  this  w'e  need  only  quote  the  enthusiastic  wmrds  of  the 
foet  Motori,  the  great  advocate  of  national  tradition  :  — 

anyone  were  to  question  you  concerning  the  bravery  of  a  true 


If 
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Japanese,  tell  him  : — it  is  like  the  cherry  tree  which  offers  its  incense  to  ^  j 
the  Rising  Sun.  |  ^ 

One  who  has  never  witnessed  the  almost  childish  delight  of  the  ; 
people  in  their  favourite  trees,  and  who  has  never  taken  part  in  '  ' 
their  somewhat  wild  revels,  can  never  understand  what  a  powerful 
influence  the  intoxication  of  flowers  may  exercise  over  a  nation  of  ! 
artists. 

Seated  at  speedily  improvised  tables,  while  the  sake  passes  j 
round  in  diminutive  cups,  perfect  debauchery  of  poetry  ensues.  i 
We  do  not  suggest  for  one  moment  that  every  ^Mjem  is  a  master-  5 
piece,  but  the  sight  itself  is  unique. 

After  the  cherry-blossom  is  over,  the  clusters  of  berries,  the 
many-tinted  iris,  the  lotus — that  jewel  of  the  pool — the  chrysan¬ 
themum,  and  the  maple-leaves  all  in  their  turn  form  the  subject 
of  exhibitions  such  as  w^e  have  described,  varying  slightly  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  season  or  the  nature  of  the  flow'er. 

To  a  similar  train  of  ideas  can  be  traced  the  decided  affection 
of  the  Japanese  for  the  gnarled  or  stunted  trunks  of  trees,  for 
curious  stones,  and  their  love  of  pilgrimages  to  the  sacred 
mountains. 

Moreover,  in  the  lowliest  hut,  where  (in  our  own  country)  we 
would  scarcely  expect  to  find  any  trace  of  the  aesthetic,  a  comer 
is  ahvays  reserved  for  a  kakemono — a  branch  of  the  season’s  blos¬ 
som  ;  or  a  cheap  fan  is  treasured  upon  wkich  some  poet  has  written 
a  few  verses. 

In  short,  there  is  no  carter  leading  his  horses  through  the 
mountains,  no  boatman  or  porter  who  has  not  at  his  fingers’  ends  a  i 
few  lines  of  poetry,  and  who  does  not  himself  sometimes,  after  re¬ 
freshment,  compose  a  couplet  or  two,  huddled  up  on  his  mat. 

The  foregoing  considerations  easily  lead  us  to  the  chief  source 
whence  the  Japanese  poetic  inspiration  is  derived  ;  an  almost 
idolatrous  love  of  nature — not  of  nature  in  general,  the  Alma  Mater 
whence  all  life  proceeds — but  only  of  that  part  with  which  they 
themselves  come  into  contact,  and  which  appears  to  be  but  ao  ! 
extension  of  themselves.  j 

At  the  same  time  they  are  only  affected  by  its  exterior,  they  i 
never  let  us  into  the  secret  of  the  mysterious  depths  hidden  be-  i 
neath  temporary  phenomena ,  since  they  themselves  never  guess  I 
them.  I 

The  result  is  that  Japanese  poetry  is  essentially  descriptive,  and  | 
lacks  fulness.  ^ 

It  resembles  their  simple  paintings  in  w’hich  a  maximum  effect : 

is  obtained  with  a  minimum  of  means,  by  a  scrupulous  exactitude 
in  setting  down  on  paper  what  they  see  and  hear.  Their  “  uta,  ; 
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for  the  most  part,  are  merely  the  translation  into  rhyme  of  their 
\fater-colours  or  pastels  known  to  all  the  world. 

,  »  *  *  ♦  *  * 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  people  so  full  of  feeling  should 
be  satisfied  with  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  exterior  of  things,  over¬ 
lookin'^  the  first  and  foremost  of  all  realities — man,  w’ith  his  infinite 
iramut  of  thoughts  and  emotions. 

'  However,  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  they  have  understood,  they 
have  paid  little  attention  to  this  subject. 

Like  all  Orientals,  they  have  been  extremely  chary  of  exposing 
their  innermost  feelings. 

Is  this  partly  due  to  a  certain  tendency  toward  dissimulation ,  is 
it  a  mask  wffiich  covers  a  depth  of  feeling,  or  does  it  arise  from  an 
incapacity  to  analyse  itself? 

Perhaps  partly  from  each  of  these  three. 

WTiatever  the  reason  may  be,  lyrical  poetry  among  the  Japanese, 
as  among  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  occupies  an  inferior  position 
to  descriptive  poetry. 

The  Asiatic  none  the  less  possesses  within  himself  those  depths 
common  to  all  humanity  whence  joy  and  sadness,  love  and  hate, 
anger  and  desire  emanate. 

Listen  to  what  one  of  the  greatest  of  Japanese  poets,  Tsurayuki, 
the  composer  of  “  Kokinshu,”  ‘  Songs  Ancient  and  Modern,’  has 
written  upon  the  subject  ;  — 

What  is  called  poetry  arises  from  the  heart  :  man  must  put  into  words 
that  which  he  feels.  How  diverse  are  our  emotions !  Well,  emotion  in 
rerse  is  poetry. 

Then,  returning  to  our  first  suggestion  concerning  the  source 
of  Japanese  minstrelsy,  he  adds  :  — 

The  nightingale’s  song,  the  croak  of  the  frog,  are  poetical  each  in  their 
ray.  Every  living  thing  is  full  of,  and  produces  poetry. 

In  spite  of  this  declaration ,  at  once  so  shrewd  and  so  true ,  which 
has  served  as  a  preface  to  every  collection  since  the  tenth  century, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  J apanese  poesy  is  deficient  in  much 
«^li!ch  might  lead  us  to  understand  the  personal  feelings  of  the 
writer. 

In  fact  it  would  appear  that  among  this  curious  nation,  whose 
language  is  innocent  of  any  proper  personal  pronouns,  and  the 
'■erbs  of  which  arc  chiefly  impersonal,  the  personality  of  a  man 
has  been  deliberately  obscured. 

In  the  case  of  the  most  intimate  sensations,  they  are  described 
hy  comparisons,  or  by  roundabout  allusions,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  author  has  often  preferred  rather  to  make  use  of  mystery. 
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or  even  of  a  play  on  words,  to  putting  his  feelings  into  plain 
language. 

At  a  distance  such  a  procedure  strikes  one  as  childish,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  possesses  a  real  charm,  which  can  be  appreciated 
when  viewed  from  the  surroundings  which  have  produced  it. 

Let  us  instance,  as  an  example,  a  declaration  of  love 

The  branches  of  the  water-wood  float  loosely  on  the  surface,  yet  tliev 
possess  but  one  root ! 

Again ,  instead  of  moaning  and  crying  aloud  the  anguish  of  his 
soul,  the  exiled  poet  soliloquises  :  — 

How  mournful  you  appear  in  winter,  little  hamlet !  Where  are  vour 
people?  Gone.  .  .  .  Your  flowers?  Faded. 


At  other  times  the  comparison  occasionally  closes  with  a  burst 
of  purely  personal  sensations.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
poor  translation  of  the  song  of  Nibi  bewailing  the  loss  of  his  love; 
we  doubt  if  our  language  contains  anything  more  touching 

Who  has  not  watched  the  seamews  sporting  among  the  reeds  tinged 
v/ith  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun?  Who  has  not  seen  them  skiramicg 
two  by  two  across  the  wavelet.s  whitening  in  the  dawn?  During  winter 
nights,  it  is  said,  these  poor  birds  huddle  together  to  keep  out  fear  and 
cold.  .  .  .  But  I?  .  .  .  As  the  flower  once  bruised  is  nev'er  straightened; 
as  the  passing  breeze  leaves  no  trace  behind  it ;  so  is  it  with  poor 
mortals,  they  pass  away  and  nought  is  left  of  them.  W’hat  do  I  now 
possess  of  her  whom  I  have  loved?  Only  this  garment  which  her  hands 
have  woven;  I  wrap  myself  therein,  cower  in  a  corner  of  my  deserted 
couch,  and  weep.  Nevermore  shall  I  clasp  her  to  me,  nevermore  will 
she  fold  me  in  her  arms. 

(Extract  from  Manyoshu.) 

The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  this  subjective  and  sentimental 
poesy  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  songs  of  No,  dramatic  odes 
which  we  shall  again  refer  to,  and  in  the  Joruri,  a  form  of  Japanese 
gesture  songs. 

Beside  descriptive  and  lyrical  poetry  the  Japanese  have  cul-  i 
tivated  many  other  kinds,  erotic,  facetious,  and  satirical. 

The  following  anecdote  well  exemplifies  the  limits  which  they 
have  set  to  the  domain  of  the  Muses  :  — 

A  young  student  once  sought  out  the  famous  Kagawa  (Kagekiis  i 
his  proper  title) ,  in  order  to  consult  him  about  the  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  proper  treatment  of  them. 

Scarcely  had  he  put  the  question ,  when  a  seller  of  tofu  (a  pasty 
made  of  pounded  beans)  passed  by,  calling  out  his  wares.  The 
master,  before  answering  the  youth,  called  his  servant  and  told 
him  to  buy  some  torfu — making  a  rhyme  of  the  pedlar’s  cry. 
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In  this  manner  he  wished  to  let  his  questioner  understand  that 
anv  subject  is  a  fit  one,  provided  it  is  properly  handled. 

All  these  inferior  forms,  however,  especially  those  of  the  present 
day,  have  little  merit. 

»  *  *  *  *  *  « 

If  we  pass  from  the  source  of  inspiration  to  the  method  of 
execution  and  smooth  construction  of  Japanese  poesy,  still  further 
surprises  are  in  store  for  us.  Its  principal  characteristic  is  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  and  uniform  rhythm. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  only  two  lines  are  used,  one  of  five, 
the  other  of  seven  syllables,  and  only  two  forms  of  stanza,  one 
of  which  contains  three  lines  of  eight,  seven,  five  syllables,  the 
other  two  lines  of  seven  and  seven  syllables. 

Since  longs  and  shorts  are  unknown — there  being  neither  well- 
marked  accent  nor  rhyme — it  is  evident  that  it  ought  to  be  easy 
enough  for  any  one  to  become  a  poet,  or  at  least  a  maker  of  verses. 
Moreover  every  man  is  a  poet  more  or  less,  as  has  already  been 
stated ;  and  if  a  vocabulary  had  not  been  invented  specially  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Muses,  one  would  probably  be  as  skilful  at  rhyming  as 
another. 

But  ordinary  language  and  expressions  borrowed  from  the 
Chinese  are  tabooed ;  the  verb  assumes  a  totally  different  form ; 
ellipses  and  inversions  are  very  frequent ;  omissions  and  allusions 
are  all  the  more  esteemed  the  more  difficult  they  are  to  fathom. 
We  refer  particularly  to  the  wake  or  national  songs,  the  only  class 
affected  by  the  ancient  WTiters  and  appreciated  by  well-educated 
men;  for  the  inferior  forms  are,  from  every  point  of  view,  much 
more  loosely  composed  although  governed  by  the  same  laws. 

Asa  result,  good  poetry  is  the  creation  of  but  a  few  of  the  most 
highly  educated. 

We  will  cite  two  instances  in  the  native  tongue,  one  as  an 
example  of  the  higher,  the  other  of  the  lower  form  of  composition, 
m  order  to  render  the  rhythm  clearer  : — 

1.  Kado-matsu  wa,  (5  syllables) 

Meido  no  tabino.  (7  ,,  ) 

Ichi-ri-zuka ;  (5  ,,  ) 

Medetaku  mo  ari.  (7  ,,  ) 

Medetaku  mo  nashi.  (7  ,,  | 

This  poem  of  the  priest  Ikkyu,  famous  for  his  fanciful  ideas 
ind  his  amiable  scepticism,  may  be  translated  as  follows  : — 


Ppon  the  road  of  life  (in  the  beyond)  the  firs  planted  before  our  house 
on  the  first  day  of  each  year  are  like  the  stones  by  the  way-side,  which 
the  miles;  there  are  both  joy  and  sadness. 
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The  voice  pauses  imperceptibly  after  each  line,  and  this  pause  is 
emphasised  at  the  end  of  the  verse. 

2.  Yo  no  naka  ni  (5) 

Neru  liodo  raku  wa  (7) 

Nakarikeri  :  (5) 

Vki-yo  no  baka  wa  (7) 

Okite  hataraku  (7) 

Written  by  an  unknown,  this  sentence — to  which  many  of  the 
Japanese  would  willingly  assent— means  :  — 

No  pleasure  in  life  is  comparable  to  sleep,  and  only  fools  are  anxioas 
to  rise  and  work. 


Another  characteristic  of  Japanese  poetry  is  its  exaggerated 
terseness,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  study  of  the  preceding 
examples. 

Whether  this  is  due  to  w^ant  of  inspiration,  or  to  arrangement 
between  composers,  wdio  look  upon  poetry  merely  as  a  chant,  a 
cry,  a  brief  record  of  a  passing  impression,  is  difficult  to  decide. 

However,  it  is  a  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  rhymed 
prose  of  a  few  dramas  and  some  romances,  Japan  possesses  as 
samples  of  poetry  only  a  few  short  sentences,  some  unimportant 
lyrics,  and  one  or  two  neat  epigrams. 

For  instance  the  following  stanzas  each  contain  a  complete 
poem  :  — 

The  wind  dLsperses  the  cherry  blossom; 

Then  falls  the  rain, 

The  tears  of  those  who  mourn  it. 

By  the  moon’s  light. 

How  shall  I  see  the  flowers  of  the  plum? 

They  will  guide  me  by  their  perfume. 

How  often  have  I  formed  a  resolution  ! 

How  often  changed  my  mind. 

There  is  something  which  can  never  be  relied  on. 

One’s  own  heart. 


Whose  voice  is  that? 

Can  the  moon  have  sung? 
It  is  the  Cuckoo. 


ronii  earliest  days  it  has  always  been  the  same ;  for  although 
^  government,  art,  religion,  and  customs  have  more  or  less  improved 
as  time  w^ent  by,  poetry  alone  has  remained,  both  in  matter  and 


manner,  identically  the  same. 
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4  tale  from  Kojiki,  the  sacred  book  of  Japan,  tells  us  how  the 
first  short  song,  which  has  ever  since  been  a  model  for  all  later 
ones,  was  composed. 

The  goddess  of  the  sun ,  the  mighty  ‘  ‘  Amaterasu  0  mikami  no 
iflikoto,”  when  she  ruled  Japan,  had  a  brother,  Susanoo,  quarrel¬ 
some  and  coarse. 

Having  been  turned  out  of  heaven  in  punishment  for  some  dire 
offence  against  the  divine  authority  of  his  sister,  he  determined 
to  go  and  war  upon  the  earth,  and  set  foot  first  upon  the  inhos¬ 
pitable  shore  of  Izumo. 

After  countless  exploits,  the  principal  of  which  consisted  in  the 
slaving  of  the  monstrous  hydra,  the  warrior  allowed  himself  to 
be  enthralled  by  the  charms  of  the  lovely  Kushinadahime,  the 
daughter  of  the  prince  of  this  savage  country. 

Whereupon,  taking  horse,  he  set  out  to  capture  her  and  make 
her  his  bride.  As  he  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  he  broke  into 
verse 

Eight  clouds  arise, 

Of  these  eight  clouds  will  I  build  an  eight-fold  rampart, 

Behind  which  my  bride  may  be  safe. 

Oh !  how  beautiful  is  this  fortress, 

This  fortress  eight  times  guarded. 

In  this  short  fragment  may  be  already  traced  all  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  and  all  the  failings  of  future  poems  ;  a  certain  dreamy  passion 
spoilt  by  the  play  on  words  : — 

Yakumo  (eight  clouds),  Izumo  (the  name  of  a  province,  and, 
also,  a  cloud  which  rises). 

******* 

If  it  were  necessary  to  classify  Japanese  poetry,  it  might  bo 
arranged  as  follows  :  — 

I— The  Ornate  Style,  exclusively  confined  to  the  wake  or 
national  songs,  which  have  remained  unaffected  by  vulgar  or 
Chinese  expressions. 

In  this  class  are  inchidcd  :  —  (a)  the  tanka,  short  poems,  five 
lines  containing  thh4|r-twO  syllables',  (b)  the  choka,  longer  poems, 
capable  of  indefinite  extension  in  stanzas  of  seven  lines  distributed 
thus 5,  7,  5,  7, 5,  7,  7  syllables  ;  (c)  the  sedoka,  attributed  to  the 
conqueror  of  the  Ainos,  Yamato-dake-no-mikoto,  containing  six 
liots:  5,  7,  7,  5,  7,  7  syllables;  (d)  lastly,  the  imayo ,  modern 
c-ompositions,  in  which  lines  of  seven  syllables  alternate  with  those 
of  five  syllables  without  precise  limits. 

A  short  and  delightful  example  of  imayo  is  found  in  the  in- 
?enious  arrangement  of  the  katakana  spelling-book,  rendered  into 
cvrse  by  the  bonza  Kobodaishi,  during  the  ninth  century  of  our 
era *  * 
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Iro  wa  nioedo,  (7) 

Chiriuuru  wo  !  (5) 

Waga  yo  tare  zo  (6 — an  exception) 

Tsune  naramu?  (5) 

Ui  no  oku  yama  (7) 

Kyo  koete,  (5) 

Asakiyumemishi ;  (7) 

Ei  mo  sezu.  (5) 

In  spite  of  its  perfume,  the  flower  must  fade ! 

Who,  in  this  world,  can  boast  of  permanence? 

To-day  I  crossed  some  lofty  mountains.  .  .  . 

There  now’  remains  only  the  shadow  of  a  remembrance, 

A  dream  of  which  I  shall  never  weary. 

II. — The  Mixed  Style,  in  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  pearls 
are  hidden  among  stones.  The  pearls  are  the  haikai  or  hokku, 
which  seem  from  their  brevity  an  outrage  to  the  laws  of  good 
sense.  This  class  of  poem  contains  in  its  entirety  only  three  lines 
of  5 ,  7 ,  5  syllables ;  it  is  all  the  more  valuable  that  it  possesses 
a  double  meaning,  literal  and  figurative.  The  virtuoso  is  at  his 
best  in  the  hokku ,  and  a  good  haikai  is  itself  worth  many  a  longer 
composition. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  owing  to  extreme  conciseness 
and  the  use  of  allusions  diflBcult  of  comprehension  for  foreigners, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  proper  translation. 

At  the  same  time  w'e  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  citing  one  or 
two  interesting  models  :  — 

The  celebrated  Chiyo,  a  poetess  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  once  wrote  :  — 

Asagao  ni  (5) 

Tsurube  torarete;  (7) 

Morai-mizu  !  (5) 

A  convolvulus  has  seized  the  cord  of  the  well !  Who  will  get  me  some 
water  ? 

This  poem  is  delightfully  spontaneous,  and  suggestive.  Its 
author  may  be  imagined,  at  sunrise,  setting  forth  to  draw  water 
for  her  morning  ablutions,  but  during  the  night,  the  little 
flower,  anticipating  her,  had  taken  possession  of  the  rope.  What 
should  the  sensitive  lady  do  ?  Eather  than  harm  the  lowdy  plant 
which  has  found  its  present  support,  she  prefers  to  beg  for  water. 
It  is  only  a  trifle,  if  you  like,  but  a  very  charming  one. 

Another  example  is  taken  from  Baron  Kawaguchi,  steward  of 
the  Imperial  household,  w'ho  was  obliged  to  resign  in  1901,  owing 
to  an  odious  plot  against  him  : — 


The  past  is  a  cloud  : — Kako  wa  kumo, 

The  future,  rain — Mirai  wa  mizu  ya 

Or  a  fragile  creation  of  snow.  Yuki-botoke. 
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And  so,  farewell ! — Saraba  tote, 

She  is  hunted  away — Oyeba  niguru  y  a. 

The  poor  winter  gnat.— Fuyu  no  hai. 

These  two  hokku  went  the  round  of  the  Press,  and  this  leave- 
taking  of  an  honest  and  brave  man  was  universally  praised. 

■2.  The  kyoko,  a  wild  chant  of  the  same  metre  as  the  tanka 
already  referred  to  introduces  a  lighter  vein,  some  pleasantry 
both  in  good  and  bad  taste. 

3.  The  rigen,  sentences  which  are  almost  proverbs,  as  the 
following 

Autumn  sky  and  xcoman's  heart  are  much  alike;  each  of  them  changes 
at  least  seven  times  in  a  night. 

4.  Lastly,  the  shimtaishi  or  new  poetry.  In  the  history  of 
Japanese  literature,  these  are  the  sole  instances  of  any 
attempt  at  reform — by  no  means  revolutionary — made  by  a 
rising  generation  initiated  into  the  beauties  of  Western 
poesy. 

In  spite  of  the  universal  respect  for  tradition ,  the  old  national 
models  have  seemed  to  these  decadents  to  be  too  musty,  the  ancient 
idylls  too  crude.  They  have  made  an  attempt  to  widen  the  frame¬ 
work  both  in  subject  and  in  form. 

Their  success  has  not  been  marked.  The  greater  part  of  their 
attempts  remain  as  second-rate  imitations  of  our  lyrical  poetry ; 
the  personal  inspiration  of  the  poet  is  lacking  ;  and  one  cannot  help 
comparing  these  essays  with  those  of  the  period  following  the 
revolution,  when  the  runner  who  drew  the  carriage  wore  a  stylish 
head-dress  and  breeches,  while  the  student  went  robed  in  white, 
his  bare  feet  shod  with  wooden  shoes. 

Needless  to  say,  the  patriotic  songs  sung  in  the  schools  since 
the  war  with  China,  are  drawn  from  the  shimtaishi. 

Ill— The  Commonplace  Style. — It  is  only  looking  at  it  from 
[(5  the  Japanese  point  of  view  that  we  can  give  this  title  to  a  collection 
gf  of  poems  of  which  some  form  only  too  good  a  justification  of  the 
tie  title, but  others,  on  the  contrary,  are,  in  my  opinion,  among  the 
lat  test  contained  in  Japanese  literature. 

nt  The  most  human  and  full  of  life,  such  as  the  joruri,  dramatic 
ej.  recitations  in  vogue  among  the  people,  and  the  No,  exclusively 
ievoted  to  the  nobles  and  the  Court,  do  not  come  under  this  head, 
of  These  two  styles,  which  now  form  the  basis  of  the  Japanese 
jjg  rheatre,  call  for  separate  examination. 

From  the  point  of  view  which  we  are  now  considering — poetical 
composition — they  belong  to  the  category  of  the  imayo,  with  much 
Jeater  latitude,  since  they  are  interwoven  with  conversations  in 
ordinary  language. 
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The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  iis  to  give  extract? 
from  the  No  or  Joruri ;  we  must  content  ourselves  with  recalling 
the  fact  that  the  portion  of  the  No  which  was  sung  or  declaimed 
by  a  choir  to  the  accompaniment  of  music,  is  still  in  existence 
under  the  name  of  utai  or  yokyoku,  the  perfection  of  ix)etry  for 
connoisseurs. 

If  the  Utai  and  the  Joruri  contained  some  real  jewels,  the  same 
can  hardly  be  said  of  the  Ha-uta,  upon  which  the  little  geisha 
relies  for  enlivening  the  guests  at  a  Japanese  festival. 

We  fear  that  the  reader  can  have  gained  but  one  impression 
from  this  rapid  survey,  which  is  that  Japanese  poetry  must  be 
rather  monotonous. 

This  idea  we  shall  be  unable  to  dispel ;  but  although  the 
Japanese  have  never  mastered  the  art  of  varying  either  rhythm  or 
cadency,  of  giving  freer  range  to  their  half-stifled  Muse,  we  owe 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  compact  style. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  have  a  marvellous  knack 
of  describing  animate  nature,  which  sings  and  dies,  and  are  un¬ 
equalled  in  their  treatment  of  sound  and  colour. 

Their  language  is  also  specially  constructed  for  presenting  to 
us  this  luminous,  resonant  medium  in  which  they  prefer  to  move 
— deficient  to  us  in  general  terms,  and  incapable  of  translating 
an  abstraction  otherwise  than  by  the  use  of  that  Chinese  phrase¬ 
ology  absolutely  forbidden  to  poets  of  the  first  rank,  yet  it  is 
realistic,  reckless,  full  of  onomatopoeia  and  figurative  words,  such 
as  the  expression  used  above  in  the  lines  of  Chiyo — “  asa-gao,  face 
of  the  morning  ” — applied  to  the  convolvulus. 

If  you  would  hear  the  sound  of  the  bamboo  cracking  beneath  its 
weight  of  snow,  listen  to  the  wind  whistling  through  the  pine 
trees,  or  taste  the  melancholy  of  a  moonlit  night,  partly  dimmed 
by  cloud,  it  is  not  necessary  to  appeal  to  Nature,  you  need  only 
read  a  few  of  the  odes  of  Manyoshu,  the  most  ancient  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  most  esteemed  of  Japanese  anthologies. 

The  illusion  is  complete,  which  means  much. 

There  is  still  one  more  interesting  subject  to  be  studied,  be  it 
only  superficially,  and  that  is  the  position  occupied  by  poetry'  as  an 
art,  among  all  classes  of  soeiety,  and  in  all  epochs  of  history. 

It  first  appears,  according  to  tradition,  as  the  invention  of 
warriors,  and  practised  as  a  recreation  by  the  greatest  heroes  of 
primitive  times. 

Thus,  after  Susanoo,  the  author  of  the  tanka,  his  brother-in-law 
Onamuji,  produces  the  choka,  or  long  ballad  ;  whilst  Yamato-dake. 
the  invincible,  inaugurates  pwetical  competitions  among  his 
fighting  men  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era. 

Then,  when  the  Mikados  became  undisputed  masters  of  the 
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kingdom,  and  spread  the  benefits  of  peace  and  that  of  Chinese 
civilisation  cotemporaneous  with  Buddhism,  they  in  their  turn 
became  poets. 

\s  early  as  the  third  century  the  peaceful  Nintoku  Tenno,  after 
having  suppressed  all  taxes  for  three  years  in  order  to  alleviate 
the  poverty  of  his  people — forgetting  that  his  own  palace  was  fast 
becoming  a  ruin — wrote  in  a  poem  which  painting  has  im¬ 
mortalised 

From  the  heights  of  my  palace 
I  gaze  upon  the  country; 

Smoke  rises  all  about  me, 

A  sure  sign  of  the  comfort  of  my  people ; 

Everywhere  the  pot  is  smoking  on  the  fire. 

The  eight,  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  form  the  golden  age  of 
poetical  literature.  Akahito,  Hitomaro,  and  Tsurayuki,  are  the 
immortal  names  shining  out  of  the  distant  past  with  a  glamour 
which  has  never  since  been  equalled. 

With  the  approach  of  the  middle  ages,  the  feudal  system  com¬ 
menced,  and  whilst  the  great  feudal  lords  were  disputing  about 
the  Regency,  the  Mikado’s  court  became  the  refuge  of  Literature 
and  Art. 

There  men  beguiled  their  leisure  by  intrigue ,  by  pompous  cere¬ 
monies,  and  by  composing  verses. 

From  the  Court  this  instinct  spread  to  the  precincts  of  the 
Shoguns  the  Daimyos  ;  all  true  samurai  should  know  how*  to  frame 
a  tanka  as  well  as  wield  a  sword. 

In  fact,  verse-making  is  a  pastime,  one  of  society’s  amusements, 
an  absolutely  factitious  art,  and  this  defect  has  always  marred  it. 
The  poetical  tournay,  under  the  name  of  renga  or  uta-awase,  in¬ 
augurated  about  the  tw*elfth  century,  came  greatly  into  vogue. 

As  a  consequence  a  hon  mot  was  very  greatly  prized,  so  much  so 
that  it  was  often  able  to  ward  off  a  death  thrust. 

One  day,  in  the  thick  of  a  fight,  a  samurai  seized  the  sleeve 
of  an  old  warrior,  who  had  grown  grey  in  harness ;  but  before 
dealing  the  death-blow,  he  quoted  the  last  stanza  of  a  tanka,  as  was 
customary  in  the  tournament  :  — 

The  sleeve  of  your  coat 
Is  worn  out ! 

This  signified  “  You  are  dead.”  The  other  making  no  attempt 
to  parry  the  blow,  replied  with  the  lines  which  formed  the  com¬ 
plement  of  those  just  cited  :  — 

The  cause  is  decay. 

It  is  so  long 

Since  the  cloth  was  woven  ! 
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The  samurai  understood,  and  stayed  his  hand. 

The  Revolution  of  1868,  with  its  consequent  upheaval  in 
customs  and  education,  have  made  no  change  in  this  state  of 
things. 

Many  people  of  mark  will  still  hold  what  we  might  call  their 
“  day  of  poesy.” 

Even  the  Court,  in  spite  of  its  European  leanings,  has  not  given 
up  the  ancient  traditions  in  this  respect ;  the  following,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  a  description  of  a  poetical  meeting  held  at  the  palace  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  1902  :  — 

The  last  Shogun  overthrown ,  Keiki  Tokugwa  filled  the  position 
of  reader.  Their  Imperial  Majesties  had  sent  in  some  poems  over¬ 
night,  and  each  contestant — all  great  dignitaries  or  princes  of  the 
blood — brought  his  with  him  to  be  publicly  recited.  The  subject 
was  the  usual  one,  the  blossom  of  the  plum  tree — symbol  of  spring. 

Both  the  theme  and  the  tanka  dealing  with  it  have  little  literary 
merit.  The  best  of  all  was  composed  by  Prince  Keiki 

Hail  to  the  New  Year  ! 

The  morning  brings  us  joy.  .  .  . 

On  opening  my  casement, 

A  delightful  perfume  greets  me. 

The  plum  tree  is  in  flower  ! 

Nothing  could  give  a  better  idea  of  the  subtle  and  refined  culture 
of  Japanese  society  than  the  following  extract  from  the  memo¬ 
randum  book  of  an  elegant  lady  of  Tokio.  It  was  intended  to 
simplify  the  choice  of  subjects  by  her  guests  :  — 

February. — ^The  weeping  willow  to  the  spring. — The  cock  to  the 
dawn. 

March. — Morning  mist, — We  wish  our  friends  the  long  life  of  the 
pine. 

April. — Cherry  blossoms  at  even, — The  longings  of  love  restrained 
from  fear  of  others. 

May. — The  cuckoo  in  the  night,— Gio  and  Gijo  (two  of  Kiyomori’s 
cast-off  mistresses,  who  had  become  nuns). 

June. — A  fan  in  a  lad’s  chamber. — A  fishing  boat  far  out  to  sea. 

September. — Moon-gazing. — The  young  daughter  of  Oiso  (Tora 
Gozen). 

October. — The  stag  on  the  mountains. — A  chance  meeting  with  a 
lady-love. 

Her  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Empress  Haruko,  wife  of  the  present 
Emperor  Mutsu  Hito,  takes  a  keen  interest  in  poetry,  and  has 
written  some  pretty  verses  herself,  of  which  the  following  are 
samples  : — 

(1)  Asaku  tomo,  sekaba  afuren 
Kawamidzuno  Kokorowa 
Tamino  Kokoronarikeri. 
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jhe  shallow  stream  when  unobstructed  flows  gently  and  imperceptibly  over 
the  weir, 

Bat  let  an  obstacle  be  placed  in  its  course,  and  it  quickly  gathers  strength 
and  volume ; 

So  with  the  will  of  the  people ;  harmless  in  normal  times,  it  acquires  the 
force  of  a  torrent  if  needlessly  repressed. 

(2)  Mikaki  moru  Yezino  Kokorono 
Hakararete  shimoyono  Kaneno 
Itoto  minishimu. 

The  temple  bell  strikes  the  midnight  hour,  and  its  sounds  are  born  to  my 
ear  through  the  frosty  air  as  I  rest  on  my  cosy  couch ; 

Jh  thoughts  revert  to  the  sentinel  on  guard,  as  he  paces  his  lonely  round, 
and  despite  the  warmth  of  my  own  surroundings,  in  my  sympathy  with 
him  I  shiver  in  my  wraps. 

The  Japanese  have  often  been  accused  of  want  of  originality,  and 
of  owing  to  the  foreigner  all  the  improvements  which  have 
gradually  transformed  their  intellectual  and  social  life. 

Nevertheless,  they  have  one  trait  of  their  own — they  are 
eminently  conservative  and  loyal  to  their  poetical  traditions. 

We  can  only  praise  them  for  it ;  for  whatever  they  possess  of 
subtlety,  of  refinement  and  individuality,  of  aspirations,  either 
positive  or  abstract,  is  exemplified  in  their  poetry  rather  than  their 
art,  and  it  is  there  that  we  have  to  study  them  if  we  wish  to  judge 
them  equitably. 

J.  C.  Balet  and  L.  Defrance. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  COLONIAL  OFFER. 


We  have  at  length  received  some  enlightenment  from  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  as  to  what  he  believes  the  Colonial  offer  to  be.  It  was 
indeed  not  until  February  1st  that  he  clearly  and  definitely  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  inspection  of  inquirers  his  “  exhibit  ”  of  the  “  offer.” 
Lord  Rosebery  some  time  ago  raised  the  point  as  to  what  exact 
offer  Mr.  Chamberlain  alleged  to  have  been  made ,  and  by  whom, 
and  had  never  received  a  definite  reply,  though  he  and  others  met 
with  much  denunciation  for  their  stupidity  or  wilful  blindness. 
We  now  learn  that  the  authentic  offer  was  made  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  who  said,  “  we  offer  to  meet  you  and  to  make  a  treaty 
with  you  by  which  you  shall  treat  us  and  we  shall  treat  you  a  little 
better  than  we  both  treat  the  foreigner,”  and  that  this  offer  has 
been  ‘  ‘  rej^ated  again  and  again  ’  ’  by  him  and  other  Canadian 
statesmen,  and  ”  by  the  statesmen  of  the  other  self-governing 
Colonies.”  Now  here  again  we  have  not  chapter  and  verse  for  the 
“  offer  ”  even  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  but  as  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  assertion  we  have  a  very  definite  repudiation  of  this  construc¬ 
tion  from  the  mouth  of  a  leading  statesman ,  in  the  second  in  im¬ 
portance  of  our  self-governing  Colonies,  the  Australian  Common¬ 
wealth.  Mr.  Deakin,  at  that  time  Premier,  was  questioned  in  the 
House  as  to  the  alleged  ‘‘  offer  ”  on  October  9th,  1903,  when  the 
following  dialogue  followed  : — ”  He  (Mr.  Deakin)  thought  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  referred  to  Canada  and  South  Africa.  If  the 
allusion  w’as  meant  to  refer  to  anything  else  it  must  have  been  to 
the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Premiers’  Conference  in  London  in 
1902  in  favour  of  Preferential  Trade.”  Mr.  Reid  :  “  That  Con¬ 
ference  did  not  represent  the  views  of  Australia  but  of  seven 
gentlemen.”  Mr.  O’Malley  (Tasmania)  :  ”  Is  there  any  danger 
of  the  tariff  being  reduced  in  favour  of  the  home  country?  ”  Mr. 
Deakin  :  “  If  there  is  any  such  danger  it  will  come  from  my  right 
hon.  friend  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.”  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
Mr.  Deakin,  therefore.  Premier  at  the  time,  made  no  offer,  and 
his  successor,  jMr.  Reid,  repudiated  the  results  of  the  1902  Con¬ 
ference  even  to  the  extent  of  its  purely  academic  conclusions.  Mr 
do  we  find  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Seddon  any  more  ready  to 
”  offer  ”  anything  to  the  Mother  Country.  Introducing  his  Pre-  , 
ference  Bill  on  November  18th,  1903,  he  affirmed  that  “the  | 
scheme  was  only  an  instalment — there  was  more  to  come.  He  j 
would  ask  for  no  return  from  Great  Britain.  Consideration  for 
the  industries  of  New  Zealand  prevented  a  reduction  of  the  duties  i 
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on  British  imports.”  Is  it  “  ineradicable  stupidity  ”  to  ask  where 
the  offer  is  here?  Clearly  it  is  not  made  by  Mr.  Seddon,  who 
denies  that  he  asks  for  anything,  and  a  perusal  of  the  Act  in 
question  shows  that  its  method  of  giving  us  preference  is  not  to 
reduce  duties  on  our  goods,  but  to  raise  them  on  many  foreign- 
made  articles  and  to  impose  them  on  others  which  formerly  came 
in  free,  and  the  “more  to  come”  wdll  be  of  the  same  nature.^ 
Xbis  will  not  help  us  to  compete  with  New  Zealanders  in  their 
own  market,  though  it  treats  us  at  present  a  little  less  ill  than  the 
foreigner.  On  this  principle  Polyphemus  might  have  argued  that 
he  gave  Ulysses  ‘  ‘  preferential  treatment  ’  ’  because  he  promised 
to  eat  him  last  of  the  band.  But  he  never  maintained  that  he 
made  him  any  “offer.”  Mr.  Seddon,  indeed,  is  far  too  modest 
to  make  any  such  claim.  It  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  who  makes  it 
for  him. 

Mr.  Maxse  ^  would  have  us  believe  that  the  Colonies  have  been 
making  us  an  “offer”  for  years  past,  which  w'e  with  purblind 
indifference  have  been  continuously  flouting,  and  other  politicians 
entertain  similar  views  if  we  may  draw  deductions  from  mysterious 
references  to  the  Sibylline  books  and  other  well-worn  apologues. 
We  may  surmise  that  anything  which  can  be  remotely  construed 
into  an  “offer”  has  been  carefully  noted  by  Mr.  Maxse,  but, 
when  we  have  gone  through  the  whole  of  his  instances,  we  find 
that  we  come  back  in  the  end  to  the  one  somewhat  obscurely 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  “  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’s  offer. 
This  suggestion  of  the  Canadian  Premier  must  be  that  made  in 
1902  at  the  Coronation  Conference.  Previously  the  subject  had 
been  discussed  again  and  again,  but  nothing  had  ever  come  of  it. 
Mr.  Maxse  attributes  the  lack  of  interest  shown  by  the  Mother 
Country  to  the  imperviousness  of  our  statesmen  to  new  ideas,  but 
its  true  cause  must  be  found  in  the  vague  and  unsubstantial  nature 
at  that  time  of  the  Colonial  proposals.  The  only  concrete  sug¬ 
gestion  had  been  Mr.  Hofmeyer’s  at  the  Conference  of  1887, 
that  a  duty  of  2  per  cent,  all  round  the  Empire  should  be  levied 
on  foreign  imports,  the  proceeds  to  be  earmarked  for  the  purposes 


(1)  The  only  article  British  produced  from  which  duty  is  removed  is  tea,  and 
tie  gain  here  will  not  be  great,  for  the  British  Empire  already  monopolises  the 
New  Zealand  tea-trade.  In  1902  the  total  value  of  imports  of  tea  from  China  to 
.\'ew  Zealand  was  £671,  while  India  and  Ceylon  sent  £151,220.  Cf.  Coghlan’s 
“Statistical  Account  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,”  published  by  Government 
iuthority,  Sydney,  January,  1904. 

(2)  In  the  National  Review  for  January  last. 

(5)  If  any  “  offer  ”  is  to  be  assumed  from  this  Act,  it  is  made  as  much  to 
-reign  countries  as  to  ourselves,  for  the  title  of  the  Act  is  “  An  Act  to  encourage 
Trade  within  the  Empire  by  imposing  extra  duties  on  certain  imports  and  to 
frovide  for  reciprocal  trade  with  Foreign  Countries  ” 
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of  Imperial  Defence.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  proposal  met 
with  little  enthusiasm  in  the  Mother  Country,  for  the  burden  im- 
posed  would  have  fallen  far  more  heavily  upon  our  shoulders  than 
on  those  of  the  Colonial  taxpayer,  seeing  that  we  import  a  far 
larger  amount  of  foreign  goods  both  actually  and  in  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  our  imports  than  the  Colonies  do.  In  1903,  our  posses¬ 
sions,  out  of  a  total  importation  of  ^£309,090,000,  only  imported 
jG 108 ,056 ,000  from  foreigners,  while  we,  out  of  a  total  of  imports 
in  1903  or  £542,600,289,  imported  £428,929,479  from  foreign 
countries.  Had  we,  therefore,  accepted  the  suggestion  of  the  in¬ 
genious  Mr.  Hofmeyer,  we  should  by  this  time  have  been  paying 
on  four-fifths  of  our  imports,  and  our  possessions  only  on  one- 
third  of  theirs.  This  would  not  have  done  much  to  relieve  the 
British  taxpayer  or  to  benefit  the  “  weary  Titan  ”  ;  the  burden 
would  have  fallen  upon  us  still  more  heavily  than  it  did  before, 
while  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  increase  enormously  our 
Customs  service  to  meet  the  new  demands  upon  it.  In  ever}' 
way,  therefore,  we  stood  to  lose,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
that  what  Mr.  iNIaxse  calls  “  the  historic  motion  of  Mr.  Hof¬ 
meyer  ’  ’  lacked  the  driving  power  behind  it  necessary  to  translate 
it  into  action.  In  1894  there  was  an  inter-Colonial  Conference  at 
Ottawa  w'hich  resulted  in  what  Mr.  Maxse  terms  with  fervid  in¬ 
consequence  “  the  offer  of  Ottawa,”  but  which  was  in  truth 
nothing  more  than  a  resolution  expressing  a  pious  opinion  of  “  the 
advisability  of  a  Customs  arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  Colonies.”  Mr.  Maxse  expresses  much  ingenuous  surprise 
that  there  is  no  detailed  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Jubilee 
Conference  of  1897,  but  the  fact  was  that  the  members  at  the 
Conference  resolved  not  fo  publish  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 
Had  the  tenour  of  that  discussion  been  faithfully  reported  in  place 
of  the  ”  bald  summary  ”  of  which  Mr.  Maxse  complains,  we 
should  have  had  an  instructive  object  lesson  in  the  obstacles 
standing  in  the  way  of  any  attempt  to  arrange  the  details  of  a 
preferential  tariff  which  should  give  what  i\Ir.  Chamberlain  calls 
”  reciprocal  advantages.”  A  similar  publication  in  full  of  all  the 
discussions  held  during  the  Conference  of  1902  would  be  warmly 
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welcomed  by  Free  Traders. 

But  up  till  1902  it  is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself 
was  as  hopelessly  “pachydermatous”  under  Colonial  blandish¬ 
ments  as  any  other  ‘‘  mandarin,”  to  employ  the  elegant 
phraseology  of  Mr.  Maxse.  In  1896  he  had  addressed  the  Congress 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  ”  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  that  in  any 
reasonable  time  this  country  or  the  Parliament  of  this  country 
would  adopt  so  one-sided  an  agreement.”  And  the  reasons  be 
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^ave  then  are  reasons  that  hold  good  to-day  for  adopting  that 
point  of  view  wdth  regard  to  the  Colonial  “  offer.”  It  is  true  that 
the  speaker  had  then  been  only  one  year  in  office  as  Colonial 
Secretary,  but  even  six  years  later  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
impressed  wdth  the  existence  of  any  Colonial  “  offer  ”  wffiich,  in 
the  interests  of  the  Empire  at  large  no  less  than  of  ourselves,  it 
tvas  imperative  for  us  to  accept.  Speaking  at  the  Conference  of 
Colonial  Premiers  in  the  summer  of  1902,  four  years  after  the 
Canadian  Preference  had  been  in  force ,  he  said  that  ‘  ‘  the  very 
valuable  experience  which  we  have  gained  from  the  history  of  the 
Canadian  tariff  shows  that,  while  we  most  readily  and  most 
vratefully  accept  from  you  any  preference  which  you  may  be 
willing  voluntarily  to  accord  to  us,  we  cannot  bargain  with  you  for 
it.  We  cannot  pay  for  it  unless  you  go  much  further  and  enable 
us  to  enter  your  home  markets  on  terms  of  greater  equality.” 
This  utterance  is  proof  enough  that  even  after  seven  years  at  the 
Colonial  Office  Mr.  Chamberlain  wms  still  in  an  unregenerate 
frame  of  mind  with  regard  to  the  Colonial  “  offer.”  What  sudden 
access  of  light  brought  about  in  a  few  months  the  coup  de  thedtre 
at  Birmingham  in  May,  1903,  and  the  conviction  that  the  Empire 
was  rushing  to  dissolution  and  could  not  be  stayed  unless  we  deter¬ 
mined  speedily  to  pay  for  what  nine  months  earlier  we  had  been 
told  “we  cannot  bargain  for  ”?  Mr.  Gladstone  once  interested 
the  world  by  presenting  them  with  the  “  History  of  an  Idea,”  and 
endeavoured  to  make  clear  the  mental  process  which  had  led  him 
to  embrace  Home  Eule.  It  would  be  still  more  instructive  if 
Jlr.  Chamberlain  w^ould  allow'  us  to  follow  the  method  of  his 
change  of  conviction.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  conjecture,  but  per¬ 
haps  we  may  do  so  with  some  chance  of  success.  A  distinguished 
Colonial  politician  has  already  made  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem.  Mr.  Fielding,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  in 
introducing  his  Budget  on  June  7th,  1904,  spoke  as  follows  : — ”  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  Colonial  Conference  in 
1902,  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  a  speech  in  which  he  rather  mini¬ 
mised  the  value  of  the  Canadian  preference.  We  had  a  strong 
hope  that  before  the  Conference  ended,  and  after  he  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  question  more  fully,  his  views  w’ould 
he  modified.  Of  course,  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  were 
Got  made  public.  The  public  received  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  initial 
speech  (in  which  he  rather  minimised  the  effect  and  value  of  the 
preference),  but  they  did  not  receive  the  discussions  which  ensued. 
)Iy  belief  is  that  as  a  result  of  all  the  discussions  which  took  place 
Hr.  Chamberlain  at  the  end  of  the  Conference  found  himself  enthu¬ 
siastically  in  favour  of  the  preferential  idea,  and  determined  if 
possible  to  carry  it  out.”  Whether  Mr.  Fielding  be  right  or  not 
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in  his  diagnosis  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  change  of  attitude,  every¬ 
one  will  regret  that  those  proceedings  w’ere  not  made  public,  for  in 
the  first  place  they  might  have  supplied  the  true  reason  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  volte  face,  and  in  the  second  they  might  help  to 
convince  others  who  have  hitherto  failed  to  be  moved.  But  it  is 
also  possible  that  they  were  not  published  because  the  course  of 
the  discussion  hardly  tended  to  illustrate  the  benefits  of  such  tariff 
bargaining  to  the  Empire  at  large.  Even  wdth  such  materials  as 
we  do  possess ,  we  may  perhaps  draw'  some  not  altogether  erroneous 
deductions  as  to  the  course  things  took.  It  is  entertaining  to  find 
that  though  Mr.  Fielding  treats  it  as  a  matter  “of  course’’  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  were  not  all  made  public,  yet 
Mr.  Maxse  complains  that  “  there  seems  to  be  almost  a  conspiracy 
to  conceal  the  practical  indications  of  w'hat  the  Premiers  were 
prepared  to  do  from  the  British  jniblic.’’  What  were  the 
“Premiers  prepared  to  do’’?  For  this  proposal  contains  the 
only  tangible  form  of  the  “  offer  ’’  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  can 
refer  us.  This  is  the  official  statement  : — 

“  The  representatives  of  the  Colonies  are  prepared  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  respective  Parliaments  preferential  treatment  of 
British  goods  on  the  following  lines  ;  — 

“  C.4N.4DA. — The  existing  preference  of  33J  per  cent,  and  an 
additional  preference  on  lists  of  selected  articles  :  — 

{a)  by  further  reducing  the  duties  in  favour  of  the  United 
Kingdom ; 

(b)  by  raising  the  duties  against  foreign  imports ; 

(c)  by  imposing  duties  on  certain  foreign  imports  now  on 
the  free  list. 

“  Australia. — Preferential  treatment  not  yet  defijied  as  to 
nature  or  extent. 

“  New'  Zealand. — A  general  preference  of  10  per  cent,  all-round 
reduction  of  the  present  duty  on  British  manufactured  goods,  or 
an  equivalent  in  respect  of  lists  of  selected  articles  on  the  lines  pro¬ 
posed  by  Canada,  namely  :  — 

(n)  by  further  reducing  the  duties  in  favour  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ; 

ih)  by  raising  the  duties  against  foreign  imports ; 

(c)  by  imposing  duties  on  certain  foreign  imports  now  on 
the  free  list. 

“  The  Cape  and  N.\t.\l.— A  preference  of  25  per  cent.,  or  its 
equivalent,  on  dutiable  goods  other  than  specially  rated  articles,  to 
be  given  by  increasing  the  duties  on  foreign  imports.” 

The  result  of  these  recommendations  has  been  that  Australia 
repudiates  any  offer,  and  on  her  present  attitude  we  propose  to 
say  a  word  later  on.  New'  Zealand  has  made  no  reduction  on 
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British  goods,  though  Mr,  Scddon  has  faithfully  fulfilled  his  pro- 
niise  to  raise  duties  on  foreign  goods.  As  to  the  Cape,  a  reduction 
^05  per  cent,  on  British  goods  has  already  been  made,  but  it  is 
of  no  material  benefit  to  the  Mother  Country,  for  it  works  out 
thus.  The  actual  preference  in  favour  of  this  country  only  comes 
to  per  cent,  on  value  for  (with  a  few  insignificant  exceptions) 

I  the  duties  only  ranged  up  to  10  per  cent.  The  2^-  per  cent,  ad 

j  talorem  duties  already  in  force  are  altogether  remitted.  But  this 
preference  only  applies  to  ad  valorem  duties,  and  has  no  effect  upon 
the  fixed  duties,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  duties  are  therefore  not 
touched  at  all.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  in  his  capacity  as  a  business  man,  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  gain  likely  to  accrue  from  such  proposals,  or 
that, on  the  other  hand,  he  was  irresistibly  impelled  as  a  patriot  to 
meet  the  generosity  of  our  Colonial  statesmen  half  way.  Nor  can 
we  beheve  that  he  was  affected  in  either  of  these  directions  by  the 
“offer”  of  Canada,  identical  in  terms  with  that  of  New  Zealand, 
especially  when  we  recall  the  “  minimising  ”  speech  with  which 
he  opened  the  Conference.  Were  we  left  without  further 
guidance,  we  should  gravely  doubt  the  accuracy  of  INIr.  Fielding’s 
diagnosis  of  the  process  of  conversion ,  but  reference  to  a  memo¬ 
randum  put  in  by  the  Canadian  representatives  at  the  Conference 
may  explain  something.  They  point  out  in  this  that,  “  From  the 
beginning  of  the  proceedings,  the  Canadian  Ministers  have  claimed 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  substantial  preference  given  by  Canada 
for  some  years  to  the  products  of  the  Mother  Country,  Canadian 
food  products  should  be  exempted  in  the  United  Kingdom  from 
the  duties  recently  imposed,”  and  that,  “  If  they  could  be  assured 
that  the  Imperial  Government  would  accept  the  principle  of  Pre¬ 
ferential  Trade  generally,  and  particularly  grant  to  the  food  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Canada  in  the  United  Kingdom  exemption  from  duties 
DOW  levied,  or  hereafter  imposed,  they,  the  Canadian  Ministers, 
would  be  prepared  to  go  further  into  the  subject  and  endeavour  to 
give  the  British  manufacturer  some  increased  advantage  over  his 
foreign  competitors  in  the  markets  of  Canada.”  This  extremely 
vague  suggestion  of  an  endeavour  to  do  something  in  the  future 
Mr.  Maxse  thinks  to  be  ”  remarkably  like  a  further  offer.”  People 
who  are  implored  to  look  upon  the  w'hole  affair  from  a  business¬ 
like  point  of  view  will  hardly  endorse  Mr.  Maxse’s  opinion.  But 
to  be  of  the  true  faith  in  these  matters  implies  a  rapid  and  Polonius- 
like  adaptability.  “  Do  you  see  yonder  memorandum  that’s  almost 
in  shape  of  an  offer?”  “By  the  mass,  and  ’tis  like  an  offer 
indeed.”  But  what  is  much  more  to  the  point  is  the  sentence 
which  follows  in  the  Canadian  memorandum  : — ”  If,  after  using 
every  effort  to  bring  about  such  a  readjustment  of  the  fiscal  policy 
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of  the  Empire,  the  Canadian  Government  should  find  that  the  poli 
principle  of  Preferential  Trade  is  not  acceptable  to  the  Colonies  him 
generally  or  the  Mother  Country,  then  Canada  should  be  free  to  aati 
take  such  action  as  might  he  found  necessary  in  the  presence  of  S 
such  conditions."  “  Methinks  this  is  like  a  threat.”  ‘‘It  is  hec 

backed  like  a  threat.”  We  are  inclined  to  believe  then  that  it  was  pub 

this  memorandum  backed  like  a  threat  rather  than  the  vague,  berl 
shadowy,  and  unsubstantial  suggestions  of  the  Conference  which  insi 
worked  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  susceptibilities  and  left  him,  as  cipi 
Mr.  Fielding  assured  us  he  was,  converted  at  the  end.  Putting  me 
together  the  speech  of  Mr.  Fielding,  the  proceedings  of  the  Con-  fad 
ference,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  sub-  wh 
sequent  campaign,  together  with  the  course  of  affairs  in  Canada,  [wl 
w^e  can  arrive  at  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  origin  and  de-  ] 
velopment  of  the  ‘‘offer.”  The  preference  originally  given  by  im] 
Canada  was  said  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  be  made  in  consideration  of 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  ‘‘  largest  and  best  \k 
and  the  most  open  market  in  the  world  for  all  the  products  of  the  gii 
Colonies.”  By  giving  this  preference,  also,  the  Liberal  Govern-  tn 
ment  in  Canada  were  able  to  deal  two  strokes  at  their  opponents 
who  claimed  to  be  especially  patriotic.  It  was  a  move  in  favour 
of  Great  Britain,  and  it  wms  also  a  slight  advance  in  the  direction 
of  Free  Trade,  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  colleagues  ad¬ 
vocated  in  1896  before  coming  into  office ;  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
said  in  1902,  there  was  no  ‘‘  reciprocal  obligation  ”  on  our  part. 
Subsequent  events  in  Canada  showed  that  the  Liberal  Party  there 
might  be  hard  hit  if  they  could  produce  nothing  to  show  in  return 
for  their  concessions,  and  this  they  pressed  upon  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  in  1902.  The  remission  of  the  corn  duty  (Is.)  on  Canadian 
corn  would  be  something  to  show  the  Canadian  elector.  Mr.  ce 
Fielding  was  clearly  led  by  something  said  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  tii 
to  believe  that  he  had  become  ‘‘  enthusiastic  ”  in  support  of  the  la 
Canadian  view  before  the  end  of  the  proceedings.  But  Mr.  Cham-  m 
berlain  soon  learned  that  his  colleagues  were  not  prepared  to 
revolutionise  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country  by  adopting  the 
principle  of  preference,  and  therefore  found  himself  in  the  un¬ 
pleasant  predicament  of  having  to  make  good  the  expectations 
which  his  assured  conversion  to  their  views  had  aroused  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Colonial  delegates.  The  complete  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  corn  then  became  the  only  way  in  which  the  Canadian 
demands  could  be  staved  off,  for  if  the  decision  was  to  do  away 
with  the  duty  altogether  there  would  be  no  opportunity  of  giving 
a  preference  to  Canadian  wheat.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  then 
found  himself  in  the  awkward  position  of  no  longer  appearing  to 
his  Colonial  friends  quite  so  irresistible  an  influence  in  British 
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politics  as  they  had  persuaded  themselves,  or  been  persuaded  by 
him  that  he  was,  and  the  campaign  which  has  followed  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  combination  of  circumstances  set  forth  above. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  the  evolution  of  the  ‘  ‘  offer  ’  ’  which  is  to 
he  drawn  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  facts  as  set  forth  in  official 
publications  and  recorded  by  ardent  supporters  of  Mr.  Cham- 
herlain.  But  the  utterances  of  politicians  are  not  in  reality  so 
instructive  as  to  what  we  may  hope  to  gain  in  the  way  of  “  re¬ 
ciprocal  advantages  ”  from  the  Colonies  as  are  those  of  their  com¬ 
mercial  men  and  industrial  authorities.  Of  course,  any  actual 
facts  showing  the  tendency  of  Colonial  policy  are  no  less  helpful 
when  they  are  clearly  dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  Colonial 
[wlitics. 

Let  us  take  first  the  case  of  Canada.  It  is  said  that  British 
imports  into  that  country  have  greatly  increased  since  the  initiation 
of  Preference.  They  have.  But  so  also  have  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Taking  the  figures  as 
^ven  by  the  official  publications  of  the  Canadian  Government,  w'e 
find  that  they  stand  as  follows  ; —  ^ 

Great  Britain  to  Canada. — Imports. 


1899. 

190.3. 

Dutiable  goods . 

,  $27,450,325 

$42,438,595 

Free  ,,  . 

9, 366, .340 

16,524,248 

United  States  to 

Canada. — Imports. 

1899. 

1903. 

Dutiable  goods . 

.  $44,471,824 

$68,538,323 

Free  ,,  . . 

.  43,995,349 

60,251,914 

These  figures  represent  the  increase  of  imports  since  the  25  per 
cent,  preference,  subsequently  increased  to  33J,  came  into  opera¬ 
tion.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Canada  in  the 
last  recorded  year  w'ere  nearly  2^  times  greater  than  ours,  and  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  increase  in  free  goods  in  each  case  is  enor¬ 
mous.  There  are  things  in  which  no  amount  of  Preference  will 
help  us  to  show’  an  increase.  The  advocates  of  Preference  do  not 
deny  the  American  increase,  but  they  allege  (to  quote  Mr.  Maxse) 
that  the  “  increase  is  mainly  in  raw  materials  in  which  we  do  not 
compete.”  If  so,  how  can  we  hope  to  gain  much  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States?  But  it  is  evident  from  the  figures  that  the 
merease  of  dutiable  goods  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  is  enor¬ 
mous— $24,000,000  against  our  $15,000,000 — and  the  increase  in 
oar  case  in  free  goods  greater  in  proportion  than  in  dutiable. 

Our  principal  gain  has  been  in  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool , 

(1)  “Dominion  of  Canada.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
wrthe  Fiscal  year  ended  .June  30th,  1903.”  Ottawa,  1904,  pp.  20,  21. 
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and  about  41  per  cent,  of  our  total  imports  consist  of  metals  and 
woollens. 

But  the  increase  in  metals  imported  from  the  United  States 
was  :  — 

1903. 

Dutiable  goods  .  S14, 458,520  823,396,428 

Free  „  .  5,314,680  10,521,943 

Machinery  (dutiable)  amounted  to .  5,804,230 

Reasons  of  distance,  carriage,  &c.,  forbid  us  to  expect  that  we 
can  gain  much  more  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.* 
Another  21,000,000  dollars’  worth  of  the  dutiable  goods  exported 
by  the  United  States  to  Canada  represent  tobacco,  oaks,  leather, 
fruits,  breadstuffs,  coal,  grain,  and  animals,  with  none  of  whicli 
can  we  hope  to  compete.  The  remaining  20,000,000  dollars 
worth  of  dutiable  goods  includes  things  such  as  electrical  appa¬ 
ratus,  in  which  we  are  not  likely  to  beat  the  United  States,  nor 
arc  we  likely  to  infringe  much  further  on  the  German  imports, 
already  subject  to  a  surtax,  and  only  amounting  to  10,000,000 
dollars’  worth  of  dutiable  articles.  We  are  driven,  therefore,  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  real  competitor  in  Canadian  markets  is 
Canada,  and  against  that  competition  no  preference  will 
be  allowed  to  prevail.  It  is  in  considering  this,  the 
most  vital  point  in  the  w’holc  scheme,  but  most  care¬ 
fully  kept  out  of  sight  by  the  advocates  of  preference  in  this 
country,  that  the  hollowness  of  the  whole  proposal  and  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  any  genuine  “  offer  ”  is  made  clear.  An  amusing 
instance  is  seen  by  reference  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Manitoba  on  February  5th,  1904,  which  runs  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “  This  House  strongly  commends  and  endorses  the  policy 
advocated  by  the  Right.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  involving  cer¬ 
tain  fiscal  charges  wdthin  the  Empire,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 
inauguration  and  putting  into  practical  effect  of  such  policy  would 
be  of  paramount  importance  and  benefit  to  the  people  of  Mani¬ 
toba.”  This  is  given  in  the  recent  Colonial  Office  White  Paper 
(Cd.  2326),  but  that  official  publication  is  discreetly  silent  on 
what  followed.  A  rider  was  proposed  by  the  Opposition  to  this 
effect,  that  ”  the  people  of  Canada  should  be  prepared  to  make 
such  further  substantial  reductions  in  the  Canadian  tariff  against 
British  goods  as  shall  ensure  to  British  manufacturers  an  enlarged 
market  in  Canada,  in  return  for  a  preference  by  Great  Britain 
upon  Canadian  food  products.”  The  rider  teas  lost  hy  28  votes 

(1)  The  United  States  railways  give  every  facility  to  their  exports  to  Canada 
in  iron  and  steel  goods,  coal,  and  other  heavy  articles,  so  that  we  cannot  leillj’ 
compete  in  those  lines. 
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{o9  This  is  highly  instructive,  and  puts  in  a  nutshell  the  real 
intentions  of  Colonial  Protectionists  regarding  “  equal  measure.” 

Unless  Great  Britain  becomes  a  Protectionist  country  before 
;he enters  the  proposed  Conference,  she  will  not  be  ad  idem  with 
her  Colonics,  for  a  Protectionist  country  will  applaud  Preference 
hut  not  allow  it  to  affect  her  protected  industries  to  any  injurious 
extent.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  policy  of  the 
Colonies.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  under  their  system  of  trade, 
and  it  is  vitally  divergent  from  ours.  We  do  not  blame  them,  but 
let  ns  face  facts  and  consider  the  utterances  of  Canadian  traders. 

\s  the  Ottawa  correspondent  of  the  Economist  wrote  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  “  The  Preference  to  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  maintained  on  paper,  but  hereafter  is  not  likely 
tobeof  much  value  to  the  British  manufacturers,”  i.e.,  v>e  have 
already  gained  practically  all  w^e  can  hope  to  gain,  and  this  is  borne 
out  by  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Drummond,  the  President  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association,  at  a  meeting  at  Montreal  in 
September  of  last  year.  A  resolution  wms  passed  which  ”  while 
always  favouring  a  preferential  tariff  for  British  goods,”  insisted 
that  “the  first  care  of  Parliament  shall  be  to  protect  Canadian 
industries,”  i.e.,  of  course  that  real  competition  with  Canadian 
industries  will  not  be  allow'ed  us.  The  President,  in  his  address, 
then  defined  the  object  they  had  in  view  “  with  a  properly  con¬ 
structed  tariff,  admitting  raw  material  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  and 
with  proper  protection  upon  the  finished  article,  we  could  easily 
increase  our  output  of  manufactures  by  ^'12,000,000,  and  reduce 
tofhat  extent  the  importation  of  dutiable  goods,  which  last  year 
amounted  to  £‘29 ,800 ,000.”  The  President  of  the  Quebec  branch 
of  the  same  association,  speaking  on  the  6th  August,  1903,  had 
used  even  more  emphatic  language  :  ‘  ‘  In  the  matter  of  a  quid 
pqito  for  favours  received,  Canada  must  not  offer  anything  tend- 
in?  to  the  destruction  or  curtailment  of  her  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire  is  an  impossibility,  but 
Canada  should  offer  a  more  substantial  preference  to  Great  Britain 
as  regards  goods  not  manufactured  in  Canada.”  It  is  instructive 
to  note  in  this  connection  what  goods  are  actually  exported  from 
Canada,  and  not  merely  manufactured  there. ^  According  to  the 
Government  statistics  they  include  beer,  biscuits,  boots,  bricks, 
candles,  carriages,  cycles,  carts,  cement,  clothing,  cordage,  cotton 
Ms,  felt,  fertilisers,  glass,  flax,  hemp  and  jute  manufactures, 
mdia-rubber  goods,  hats  and  caps,  leather,  harness  and  saddlery, 
iron  and  steel,  agricultural  implements,  hardware,  machinery, 
stoves,  mineral  w^aters,  musical  instruments,  oils,  paints  and 
colours,  papier  mache  ware,  ready-made  doors  and  windows,  and 

(1)  Op.  cit.,  p.  29  et  seq. 
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woollen  goods.  The  field,  therefore,  from  which  any  practical 
preference  will  be  excluded  is  fairly  large  already,  and  it  will  gro^v 
larger  as  manufactures  develop.  With  these  utterances  in  view, it 
is  not  surprising  if  the  references  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in 
addressing  the  Association  with  regard  to  Preference  were  of  the 
vaguest,  and  the  “  Colonial  offer  ”  becomes  in  them  no  offer  at 
all.  After  pointing  out  the  impossibility  of  a  common  tariff  for 
the  whole  Empire,  a  sensible  view  enough,  he  proceeds  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “  What  is  possible  is  to  have  betw^een  the  Motherland  and 
the  Colonies  treaties  of  commerce  by  which  we  could  sit  down 
and  by  mutual  concessions  by  granting  and  giving  we  could  develop 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  to  the  mutual  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  .  .  .  when  the  Motherland  has  chosen  its  policy  and 
tee  have  chosen  ours,  it  should  always  be  possible  to  come  to  some 
conclusion  which  will  strengthen  still  more  the  friendly  relations 
existing  between  us.”  This,  then,  is  the  last  phase  of  the  “  offer.” 
English  and  Colonial  Ministers  are  to  “sit  down,”  for  all  the 
W'Orld  like  Kussian  and  German,  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
Ministers,  and  draw  up  “Treaties  of  Commerce,”  sacrificing  in 
the  end  agrarian  to  manufacturing  interests  as  the  Russians  have 
done,  or  manufacturing  to  agrarian  as  the  Germans,  and  expectino 
thereby  to  “  strengthen  friendly  relations.”  “  Treaties  of  Com¬ 
merce  ”  leave  little  room  for  sentiment,  for  they  can  be  made  as 
easily  with  foreigners  as  wdth  a  Mother  Country,  and  this,  indeed, 
has  been  already  declared  to  be  the  aim  of  the  New  Zealand 
Government,  specified  in  the  title  of  the  Preferential  Act  given 
above. 

But  the  effect  of  trade-pressure  on  Preference  may  be  seen  in  a 
concrete  example.  In  the  same  Budget  speech  of  last  June,  in 
which  the  Canadian  Finance  Minister  disclosed  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  conversion,  he  affirmed  that  he  had  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  w^as  reason  in  the  outcry  of  Canadian  woollen 
manufacturers  against  British  competition ,  so  the  Preference  is 
reduced  from  30  to  23J  per  cent.,  i.e.,  the  ad  valorem  duty  being 
35  per  cent,  our  Preference  is  only  one-seventh,  and  with  regard 
to  twine  and  cordage  the  British  Preference  had  admitted  our 
goods  at  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  16§  per  cent.  This  was  raised 
to  20  per  cent.^ 

Mr.  Fielding’s  Budget,  though  by  no  means  sw’eeping  in  its 
changes,  is  particularly  instructive  with  regard  to  the  actual 
amount  of  trade  we  are  ever  likely  to  gain  in  future  under  Pre¬ 
ference.  Canada  is  especially  the  Colony  in  which  we  are  told 


(1)  Other  minor  alterations  were  made  all  in  favour  of  the  Canadian  manufac 
turer,  and  duties  have  been  taken  off  certain  classes  of  machinery,  which  will 
leave  us  without  any  preference  in  face  of  United  States  competition. 
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are  to  make  large  gains,  but  here  industries  are  daily  being 
more  highly  developed  and  will  cry  more  and  more  for  protection 
against  British  manufacturers  no  less  than  foreign,  and  they  get  it 
in  every  direction.^  Even  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  we  are  now 
meeting  with  heavy  Canadian  competition  fostered  by  their 
Government.  In  August  of  last  year  the  Algoma  steel  works  in 
Ontario  were  completed  and  expected  to  turn  out  500  tons  of 
steel  rails  a  day.  On  such  rails  there  is  a  duty  of  30s.  a  ton  which, 
with  our  Preference,  leaves  the  British  importer  saddled  with  20s. 
a  ton,  and  there  is  now  a  demand  for  a  further  increase  to  $11.76 
a  ton,  which  wdth  the  Preference  would  leave  us  with  a  duty  to 
meet  of  $7.84  a  ton.  The  Leader  of  the  Canadian  Opposition  is 
not  likely  to  allow  the  Government  to  grow  slack,  and  he  supplies 
aformula  worth  the  attention  of  British  Preferentialists.  “  I  con¬ 
sider  that  an  industry  in  Canada  is  w’orth  as  much  to  the  Empire 
as  one  in  Great  Britain.”  This  motto  may  be  recommended  for 
a  blazon  at  Protectionist  meetings,  and  for  those  who  think  Im¬ 
perially,  but  it  will  help  others  to  understand  that  the  growth  of 
British  trade  with  Canada  is  not  the  first  object  of  the  Canadian 
Preferentialist. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  New  Zealand  offer  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  the  raising  of  duties  on  foreign  goods,  and  the 
South  African  Preference  to  a  beggarly  2^  per  cent,  on  value. 
Hr.  Seddon,  with  his  usual  plain  speaking,  in  recommending  his 
scheme  to  New  Zealanders  in  an  oration  at  Akaroa,  in  the  summer 
of  last  year,  said  that  “  This  course  would  not  increase  imports 
:m  the  Mother  Country,  but  would  check  imports  from  alien 
countries.”  This  is  at  least  ingenuous,  but  does  not  call  for 
pratitude.  And  indeed  we  have  little  to  gain  from  New  Zealand. 
Ofher  total  imports  in  1903,  w'hich  amounted  to  £12,788,675,  we 
and  our  possessions  sent  £10,648,142  worth,  while  of  her  total 
eiports  of  £15,010,378  w^e  took  £14,166,683.  From  South  Africa 
we  took  in  the  same  year  £23,000,000  out  of  £28,000,000  worth 
of  their  exports,  while  of  their  imports  £32,000,000  out  of 
;)1,000,000  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  possessions. 
To  make  clearer  the  delusive  character  of  the  movement  in  South 
•Hrica,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Preference  does  not  cover 
a  large  number  of  articles  on  which  there  are  fixed  duties,  and 
‘orther  that  in  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  Legislative  Council 
ofCa^  Colony  an  amendment  was  moved  to  eliminate  the  Pre- 
‘Crential  proposals  and  to  substitute  others  highly  Protective.  This 

(1)  Canada  does  not  hesitate  to  dump  her  bounty-fed  iron  on  us.  In  1901 
®  sent  52,161  tons,  value  £116,670;  in  1902,  51,041  tons,  value  £116,154;  in 

•J,  i.QSl  tons,  value  £10,430.  The  sudden  drop  shows  how  completely  this 
'is  a  “dump.” 
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was  only  lost  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  President.  These  facu 
are  carefully  avoided  by  the  advocates  of  Preference,  but  an  honest 
and  statesmanlike  survey  of  the  whole  position  demands  that  they 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  are  thinking  Imperially. 

We  take  the  course  of  events  in  Australia  last,  and  perhaps  it 
is  the  most  full  of  instruction  for  the  impetuous  Preferentialist. 
The  whole  matter  has  been  fully  and  carefully  debated  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Commonw^ealth  Parliament,  and  by  some  members 
with  a  width  of  view  which  may  be  commended  for  imitation  to 
our  owm  Imperial  thinkers.  The  question  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Senator  Pulsford  on  December  13th,  in  a  motion 
against  Preference,  and  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  by  Mr. 
Deakin  in  the  opposite  sense. ^  So  little  interest  was  taken  in  the 
matter  as  a  practical  proposal  that  it  seems  to  have  been  difficult  at 
times  to  form  a  quorum  in  the  House,  and  in  the  end  both  debates 
were  adjourned  sine  die.  When  we  hear  much  talk  on  this  side 
about  “  Imperial  ideals,”  and  ”  welding  the  Empire  together," 
it  is  much  to  the  point  to  see  the  matter  as  it  presents  itself  to 
many  Colonials.  There  is  no  unanimity  in  Australia  as  in  Canada, 
for  there  is  no  certainty  of  gain,  and  Imperial  difficulties 
are  therefore  perhaps  more  squarely  faced.  IMr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  repeated  assertions  that  the  continuance  of  the 
Imperial  tie  depended  on  Preference  met  with  some  wll- 
merited  criticism.  IMr.  Glynn  (the  representative  of  Augas, 
S.A.,  in  the  House)  gave  notice  of  an  amendment  to  Mr, 
Deakin’s  motion  to  the  effect  that  “  The  continued  loyalty  to  the 
Empire  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  to  no  extent  deiiends 
upon  the  Preferential  fiscal  treatment  of  their  products  on  importa¬ 
tion  into  the  United  Kingdom.”  Mr.  Poynton  (Grey,  S. A.),  Free 
Trade  Labour  representative,  used  these  w’ords  :  ‘‘I  take  this 
opportunity  to  deprecate  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
placed  this  question  before  British  audiences.  He  suggests  that 
the  loyalty  of  the  Colonies  depends  on  their  obtaining  the  proposed 
Preference,  and  that  unless  it  is  granted  they  will  cut  the  painter 
That  is  a  very  unfair  way  in  which  to  state  our  position,  and  one 
that  is  calculated  to  cause  greater  friction  between  England  and 
her  Colonies  than  anything  else  could  do,”  and  later  on:  ’T 
object  to  the  action  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  representing  from  the 
outset  that  Australia  was  demanding  Preference.  The  demami 
has  come  from  him  all  along.”  Mr.  Lonsdale  (N.S.W.),  who 
followed,  said  :  ‘‘I  regard  the  whole  of  those  proposals  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Preferential  Trade  as  an  arrant  piece  of  sham  and 
hypocrisy  and  as  partaking  of  the  most  despicable  meanness.’ 
Air.  Kennedy  :  “  Does  the  hon.  member  do  anything  for 

(1)  No.  39.  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Parliamentary  Debates  Session,  1904. 
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nothing? ”  Mr.  Lonsdale  :  “No,  but  if  I  am  making  a  bargain, 
although  I  try  to  get  the  better  of  the  other  man ,  I  do  not  boast 
that  I  am  trying  to  let  him  get  the  better  of  me.  I  would  not  try 
to  represent  myself  as  a  great  patriot  or  philanthropist  if  I  were 
trying  to  cheat  my  fellow-man  or  taking  advantage  of  him.  But 
that  in  my  opinion,  is  the  position  of  those  who  are  behind  this 
movement.”  To  use  Mr.  Maxse’s  exuberant  phrase,  “it  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  think  of  this  blast  of  Australian  commonsense.”  Mr. 
Kobinson  (Wannon,  V.),  a  subsequent  speaker,  put  the  matter 
thus :  It  is  not  safe  for  the  Protectionists  to  give  up  their  generali¬ 
sations  and  come  down  to  what  is  practical,”  a  remark  which 
applies  with  equal  force  to  Preferentialists  in  this  country ,  and 
later  on  he  said  :  ‘  ‘  When  I  see  upon  the  public  platform  gentle¬ 
men  demanding  Preferential  Trade  with  Great  Britain  who  have 
repeatedly  referred  to  the  ‘  sweated  labour  ’  of  the  Mother  Country, 
and  denounced  the  English  labourer  as  a  ‘  serf,’  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  bogus  loyalty  behind  the  de¬ 
mand.”  Later  on  Mr.  Hume  Cook  interjected  a  remark,  “  We 
fight  for  Australia,  not  for  the  Mother  Country.”  This  puts  in 
a  nutshell  the  Protectionist  case  and  requires  no  comment.  Mr. 
Joseph  Cook  (Paramatta,  N.S.W.),  said  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
speech  at  Luton  :  “  It  was  pure  Protection,  and  of  course  dragged 
in  the  old  gag  that  if  the  people  of  Great  Britain  did  not  vote  for 
his  Preferential  Trade  proposals  they  would  be  in  danger  of  losing 
the  Colonies.  A  greater  slander  was  never  perpetrated  upon  the 
people  of  Australia.”  Mr.  Kelly  (Wentworth,  N.S.W.)  “thought 
that  the  proposed  system  of  reciprocal  Preferences  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  very  unity  which  it  has  been  devised  to  establish 
more  firmly.”  That  gentleman  also  went  on  to  point  out  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  treating  the  Colonies  fairly  as  between  one  another. 
"The  staple  product  of  Australia  is  wool,  of  which  England  takes 
about  five-tw’elfths  ^  only  (raw  materials  under  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
scheme  are  not  to  be  taxed) ,  therefore  we  should  obtain  no  advan¬ 
tage  whatever  in  regard  to  that  product,  while  we  should  have  to 
stand  the  risk  of  retaliation  in  regard  to  seven-twelfths  of  our 
['rincipal  export.  The  benefit  we  should  receive  would  be  gained 
atily  by  entering  into  fierce  competition  with  the  sister  Colony  of 
Canada,  a  Colony  which,  owing  to  her  natural  advantages  and 
comparative  proximity  to  the  English  markets,  holds  a  position 
it^eatly  superior  to  ours.”  The  views  of  such  conspicuous  men  as 
^r.  Eeid  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Deakin  on  the  other,  are  already 
■S' ll  known,  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  one  clause  in  Mr. 
Doakin’s  motion,  the  fourth,  runs  thus ;  “  That  the  Prime 

(1)  This,  no  doubt,  includes  estimated  value  of  wool  bought  by  foreigners  in 
tendon  market. 
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^Minister  be  invited  to  obtain  all  data  necessary  for  the  preparation 
of  a  measure  granting  a  Preference  to  British  imports  into 
Australia  which  compete  solely  with  imports  from  foreign  cow, 
tries.”  Will  such  a  Preference  be  worth  anything?  Practicallv 
nothing,  for  we  already  almost  monopolise  most  of  the  branche; 
of  trade  in  which  we  can  compete  with  foreigners.  In  al 
manufactured  imports  to  Australia  we  are  far  ahead  of  others, 
Of  the  imports  to  the  Commonw'ealth  in  1903  we  find  that  of 
manufactured  articles  for  domestic  use,  we  imported  £6,905, 0()(i 
against  £1,250,000  from  foreign  countries,  of  metals  ana 
machinery  £4,500,000  out  of  £6,500,000,  of  china  £211,219  out 
of  £428,384,  of  cutlery,  jewellery,  clocks,  &c.,  £962,911  out  of 
£1,255,268,  of  drugs,  chemicals  and  dyes  £607,107  out  of 
£915,328.  In  articles  such  as  oil,  timbers,  tobacco,  sugar,  grain 
and  pulse,  and  tea,  we  sent  in  1903  only  £1,920,036  out  of  a  total 
of  £11,609,667,  but  in  these  articles  no  amount  of  preference  vili 
allow  us  to  compete.  The  total  imports  to  the  Commonwealth  in 
1903  amounted  to  £37,810,560;  of  these  Great  Britain  and  tie 
British  Empire  sent  £24,815,346.  At  the  utmost,  then,witli3 
very  substantial  preference  we  could  gain  very  little  from  foreign 
countries  in  the  Australian  market,  little  more  than  in  New  Ze 
land.  Clearly  large  sections  of  Australian  opinion  see  that  it  is  nr 
worth  our  while  to  disturb  our  whole  system  to  gain  so  little,  an 
look  with  apprehension  on  the  results  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  car: 
paign.  As  for  the  goods  imported  by  Australia  from  for^i- 
countries,  they  consist  mainly  of  tropical  products,  or  of  goods i 
which  foreign  countries  specially  deal.  The  trade  betwer 
Australia  and  the  Continent  increases  yearly,  and  it  is  of  no  a- 
our  trying  to  prevent  it  if  we  wished  to  do  so,  because  Ausm' 
sells  yearly  more  and  more  of  its  wool  to  outsiders.  In  1902  forcig 
countries  took  32  per  cent,  of  the  wool  exported  direct  fro: 
Australia  against  2'2  per  cent,  thirty  years  ago ;  of  course  a  gro. 
deal  more  is  bought  for  foreign  countries  in  London.^  It  is  n  ‘ 
likely  then  that  the  Commonwealth  w'ants  a  tariff  war  with  forei:  ^ 
nations.  What  the  Australian  Protectionist  Party,  like  tl 
Canadian,  would  like,  is  a  Preferential  market  in  Great  Britain f  r; 
their  agricultural  products.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  aroused  them  t  j 
activity,  and  their  leaders  in  Australia  are  now  promising  thefar-j 
mers  that  Great  Britain  is  prepared  to  ‘  ‘  take  them  into  partners'n  ^ 
and  give  them  a  better  market  for  their  wheat,  wool,  wine,  a'  . 
everything  grown  on  the  soil  that  Great  Britain  wants  as  food  ar  - 
raw  materials  for  her  manufaetures  ” (Mr.  Irvine),  “to  t 

(1)  Cf.  Coghlan’s  “Statistical  Account  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,” 

(2)  These  quotations  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Senator  Slatheson, 

Western  Australia,  in  the  ^Y estminster  Gazette  of  February  7th.  : 
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and  clothe  those  teeming  millions  in  England  who  are  waiting  for 
our  food  and  the  wherewithal  to  be  clothed”  (Mr.  Isaacs).  The 
“  equal  measure  ”  wc  are  to  receive  in  return  from  these  gentle¬ 
men  and  their  friends  is  succinctly  set  out  by  the  Melbourne  Age, 
their  principal  organ,  which  speaks  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  cam¬ 
paign  as  ”  a  trumpet-call  to  the  Protectionist  Party.  The  Pro- 
;  tectionist  majority  has  its  cue.  It  has  pledged  itself  to  a  Preferen- 
‘  tial  Trade  policy.  Let  it  organise  and  force  that  policy  through 
^  the  House,  and  in  doing  so  it  will  incidentally  give  more  Protection 
i  to  Australia.  It  is  admitted  that  our  tariff  is  so  low  that  the  only 
!  matter  in  which  we  can  give  England  effective  preference  is  by 
!  decisively  raising  the  duties  against  foreigners  and  leaving  them 
■  (IS  at  present  against  England.”  The  Age  quotes  the  case  of  the 
^  “Otis  Engineering  Works,”  whose  manager  demands  a  doubling 
of  the  tariff  ‘‘under  which  the  works  w'ould  be  in  full  swing. 

1  During  the  last  few  days  they  had  lost  nearly  ^10,000  worth  of 
work  which  they  w^ould  certainly  have  got,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
^  low  tariff.  That  work  has  gone  to  England.”  On  October  3rd, 

5  1904,  the  Melbourne  Chamber  of  Manufacturers  declared  that  it 
I  was  impossible  to  give  preference  to  Great  Britain  on  the  present 
“  !  tariff,  and  that  they  might  as  well  close  their  factories.^  The  only 
way  would  be  to  admit  free  a  limited  list  of  articles  not  manu¬ 
factured  in  Australia.  As  we  already  import  thither  most  of  those 
goods,  that  will  not  help  us  much. 

:  The  views,  then,  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  supporters  in  Australia 

‘  and  New  Zealand  differ  in  no  whit  from  those  in  Canada,  and, 
after  considering  their  curiously  parallel  pronouncements,  we  may 
ask  again  what  ‘‘  substantial  preference  ”  and  what  ‘‘  equal 
'  -  measure  in  return  ’  ’  for  the  taxation  of  our  food  stuffs  and  the  dis- 
.  location  of  our  foreign  trade  are  we  to  receive?  Nothing,  we  are 
told,  that  will  injure  the  productions  of  these  countries  that  are 

■  now  producing,  or  beginning  to  produce,  most  of  the  things  we 

■  ■  make,  and  hope  to  produce  more. 

Y  .\s  to  the  Colonial  ‘‘offer,”  we  have  seen  that  Australia  stoutly 
denies  its  existence,  and  the  Canadian  suggestion  has  now  be- 
f  come  in  the  latest  utterance  of  the  Prime  Minister  one  of  ‘  ‘  com- 
I'l  mercial  treaties  ”  which  have  nothing  especially  imperial  about 


'"I 

9C4.| 


(1)  On  December  9th,  1904,  “  The  Manufacturers’  Encouragement  Bill,’’  passed 
it!  second  reading  in  the  Commonwealth  House.  Its  avowed  object  is  to  give 
bounties  to  .Australian  manufacturers  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  both  British 
Md  foreign  made  goods.  Mr.  Chanter,  a  leading  Protectionist  Labour  M.P.,  said 
£8,000,000  were  expended  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the  purchase  of  manufac 
lured  goods,  of  which  iron  and  steel  form  the  base,  it  is  clear  that  the  local 
productions  of  iron  would  afford  a  very  large  measure  of  employment,”  and  later 
“Ido  not  know  what  opinion  Mr.  Chamberlain  holds  in  this  matter;  it  is  of 
no  concern  to  me.” 
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them,  and  may  be  extended  to  other  countries,  as  New  Zealand 
actually  provides  for  by  legislation.  From  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa  there  is  no  “offer,”  only  illusory  preferences.  We  mav 
well  ask  then,  “  Qui  est-ce  que  Von  trompe  id?  ”  Not  the  British 
Protectionist,  for  he  only  regards  preference  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
Protection  for  his  own  goods ;  not  the  Colonial  Protectionist  for 
he  wants  it  as  an  excuse  for  further  raising  duties  on  the 
foreigner.  Probably  in  this  country  the  only  people  deceived  are  a 
small  number  of  enthusiasts  whose  heady  imperialism  is  bein® 
exploited  by  practical  men  for  their  owm  ends.  In  the  Colonies'^ 
however,  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  great  disappointment 
will  result  among  certain  classes,  especially  the  agriculturists 
whose  hopes  have  been  unscrupulously  aroused,  if  they  find  those 
hopes  will  not  be  fulfilled.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  majority 
of  Colonial  statesmen  or  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  opponents  in  Great 
Britain.  The  blame  lies  elsewhere,  and  the  debate  in  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  House  shows  clearly  that  leading  Colonial  politicians  quite 
understand  the  situation. 

The  appalling  lack  of  statesmanlike  foresight  which  has  brought 
that  situation  about  is  none  the  less  to  be  deplored.  In  no  phas^ 
of  the  question  has  this  uncalculating  indifference  to  Imperial 
interests  been  more  heedlessly  displayed  than  in  the  reckless 
manipulation  of  the  story  of  the  Colonial  “offer.”  The  causes 
of  our  Imperial  greatness  seem  to  be  better  understood  by  some 
Colonial  statesmen  than  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  friends,  j 
The  view  of  those  in  Great  Britain  opposed  to  his  enterprise 
cannot  indeed  be  better  expressed  than  they  were  by  Mr, 
Beid,  speaking  in  the  Australian  House  on  December  13th, 
1904  :  “  We  must  remember  that  the  stability  of  the  British 
Empire  was  never  greater  than  it  is  to-day  and  that  a  grave 
responsibility  rests  upon  those  who  wish  to  contract  that  free¬ 
dom.  .  .  .  Business  arrangements  between  close  relations  do 
not  always  present  the  best  method  of  preserving  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  family  life  .  .  .  wdien  difficulties  and  dangers  do  arise 
they  seem  to  be  far  more  bitter  and  obstinate  than  those  whict; 
occur  between  others  not  so  closely  connected.”  With  thest 
pregnant  words  of  Colonial  wisdom  I  may  well  conclude. 

W.  B.  Duffield. 
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The  Devolution  project  put  forward  by  the  Irish  Reform  Associa¬ 
tion  last  autumn  has  not  been  let  die.  Lord  Dunraven,  who 
unites  the  qualities  of  chairman,  spokesman,  and  brains-carrier 
of  that  body,  has  shown  in  his  recent  speeches  in  Dublin 
and  Belfast,  that  he  is  still  convinced  of  the  soundness 
of  its  underlying  principles,  and  has  given  proof  that  it  will  not 
be  through  any  lack  of  energy  on  his  part  that  the  scheme  he 
has  espoused  so  warmly  will  be  refused  a  trial.  Further,  the 
recent  announcement  made  by  Mr.  Wyndham  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  showing  that  the  projectors  had  the  advice,  and  to 
some  extent  the  co-operation,  of  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  has 
I  not  only  attracted  public  notice  upon  their  scheme ,  but  has  also 
fortified  it  with  the  authority  of  a  great  administrator  whoso 
integrity  is  undoubted,  and  whose  ability  is  beyond  question. 
Probably  Devolution  is  a  word  that  will  frequently  sound  on  the 
lips  of  Statesmen  in  the  coming  years ;  perhaps  even  as  Isaac 
Butt’s  more  moderate  scheme  of  Home  Rule  superseded 
O’Connell’s  ideal  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  so  too  may  Lord 
Dunraven’s  Devolution  project,  more  moderate  still,  usurp  the 
place  Home  Rule  has  taken  in  modern  politics.  It  is  at  least 
worth  while  to  consider  what  this  project  is,  and  the  likelihood  of 
its  meeting  with  success ,  despite  the  cold  welcome  it  received 
from  men  of  all  shades  of  political  feeling  w^hen  first  advanced. 

When  the  Land  Conference  Committee  announced  to  the 
world  that  it  had  ceased  to  be,  but  that  a  new  body,  styled  the 
Irish  Eeform  Association,  had  sprung  up  from  its  ashes,  certain 
general  principles  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  the  new  body  were 
made  public.  It  was  said,  “  While  firmly  maintaining  that  the 
Parliamentary  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  political  stability  of  the  Empire  and  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  two  islands,  we  believe  that  such  union  is  compatible  with  the 
Devolution  to  Ireland  of  a  larger  measure  of  local  government 

I  than  she  now  possesses.”  It  was  then  proposed  that  this  Devo¬ 
lution  should  take  the  form  (1)  of  a  decentralisation  or  localisa¬ 
tion  of  Irish  finance,  and  (2)  of  the  establishment  of  a  body. 
Constituted  on  Scottish  lines,  to  deal  with  private  Bill  legislation. 
It  was  justly  objected  by  critics  that  nothing  was  here  contained 
hoyond  pious  wishes ;  that  the  advocates  of  these  wishes  should 
It  least  give  some  idea  of  the  form  in  which  they  hoped  to  see 
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their  desires  embodied.  The  Irish  Keform  Association  met  again 
and  on  the  23rd  of  September  came  down  to  detail  in  a  fresh 
manifesto,  the  original  draft  of  which  was  made  by  Sir  Antenv 
MacDonnell.  There  it  w^as  proposed  to  create  a  Financial 
Council,  consisting  of  twelve  elected  and  twelve  nominated 
members,  whose  province  it  should  be  to  prepare  and  submit  the 
Irish  Estimates  to  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  the  decision  of  thi? 
Council  wms  to  be  binding  upon  Parliament,  unless  rejected  bv 
a  majority  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  members  present;  the 
savings  made  by  this  body  in  reducing  expenditure  were  to  be 
spent  in  the  development  of  Ireland ;  private  Bill  legislation  was 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a  body  constituted  of  the  Irish  Bepresentatiw 
Peers,  Members  of  Parliament  for  Ireland,  and  past  and  present 
Members  of  the  Financial  Council ,  but  this  body  was  to  be  given 
power  to  deal,  not  only  wdth  private  Bills,  but  also  with  such 
other  matters  as  Parliament,  in  its  wdsdom,  should  place  under 
its  control. 

It  may  be  briefly  said  that  in  the  whole  of  this  scheme  there 
is  not  one  novel  idea ;  it  may  have  the  authority  of  Sir  .Antony 
Macdonnell  for  its  soundness,  but  it  most  certainly  is  not  the 
product  of  his  brain.  Vague  suggestions  of  reform  had  been 
floating  round  Dublin  Castle  before  his  advent,  and  schemes  of  a 
nature  similar  to  this  had  been  drafted,  it  is  said,  and  pigeon¬ 
holed.  But  even  in  print  the  idea  had  been  put  forward,  and  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1896.  In  Lord  Welby’s  memorandum  con¬ 
tained  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Financial  Relations 
betw’een  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  following  passages 
occur  :  ‘  ‘  Hitherto  there  has  been  no  inducement  to  economy  in 
Ireland.  The  people  of  Ireland  obtain  no  direct  or  appreciable 
benefit  from  retrenchment  of  lavish  expenditure  or  reduction  of 

costly  establishments . If,  then,  expenditure  is  to  be 

effectively  reduced,  Ireland  must  benefit  directly  by  the  reduction, 
and  I  venture  to  think  that  such  an  inducement  to  economy  might 
be  granted  without  impairing  the  Imperial  control  or  materially 
changing  the  system  under  which  Irish  Bevenue  is  collected  and 
Irish  expenditure  is  sanctioned  and  checked.”  .And  later  on  be 
says  : — ”  It  is  further  very  desirable  that  independent  and  un¬ 
official  opinion  in  Ireland  should  be  interested  in  economy,  and  I 
would  suggest  for  consideration  the  ajipointment  of  a  Committee 
of  representative  Irishmen,  whom  the  Irish  Government  might 
consult  on  possible  reductions  in  ordinary  heads  of  exptmditure 
and  on  the  b('st  method  of  applying  a  surplus  of  revenue  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland.” 

Here  we  have  at  least  the  germ  of  the  financial  |)ortion  of  tii 
Devolution  project ;  for  we  have  the  two  cardinal  points  of  th 
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scheme,  viz.,  the  placing  of  all  savings  made  in  Irish  administra¬ 
tion  to  the  account  of  Ireland,  and,  secondly,  the  appointment  of 
a  committee,  clearly  enunciated.  In  one  case  the  idea  is  more 
developed,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  less  developed,  but  it  is  the 
same  idea  in  both. 

It  is  not  to  be  objected  fairly  t(j  the  pi  inciples  underlying  the 
Devolution  project  that  they  are  not  novel ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  be  a  strong  argument  in  their  favour  that,  thought  out 
by  one  body  of  men,  they  have  appealed  so  strongly  to  another 
tW  an  association  has  been  formed  for  their  furtherance.  It  is 
not  parental  fondness  that  has  inspired  the  sturdy  action  of  the 
Reform  Association  ;  but  they  have  quickened  the  inert  idea,  they 
have  brought  it  into  current  politics,  and  they  must  take  the  praise 
or  censure  according  as  its  fruit  proves  good  or  ill. 

We  must  now  deal  with  the  propKisals  themselves.  The 
necessity  for  establishing  a  tribunal  to  deal  with  private  Bills  has 
been  long  urged  by  every  political  party  in  Ireland — it  is  the  one 
|)oint  on  which  Nationalists  and  Unionists  are  in  complete  agree¬ 
ment.  It  is  hard  to  see  any  fair  objection,  and  Lord  Dunraven,  if 
he  went  no  further  than  this,  would  not  be  lacking  in  supporters. 
But  Lord  Dunraven  has  proposed  that  the  body  created  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  private  Bills  is  also  to  have  power  to 
legislate  for  Ireland  within  such  limits  as  the  Imperial  Parliament 
shall  impose  upon  it.  It  w'ould  be  interesting  if  Lord  Dunraven 
would  point  out  the  essential  difference  between  this  scheme  of 
his  and  the  idea  which  is  popularly  named  Home  Buie.  Both  this 
body  and  a  Home  Buie  Parliament  w’ould  be  ‘  ‘  fixed  ’  ’  constitu¬ 
tions,  with  their  powers  strictly  defined  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  called  them  into  being,  in  both  cases  if  they  trespassed 
beyond  those  limits  their  acts  w’ould  be  void,  but  both  within 
those  limits  would  have  power  to  enact  laws  binding  on  the  com¬ 
munity.  There  are  some  differences  indeed,  but  they  are  dif¬ 
ferences  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  The  one  body  would  have  the 
name  of  Parliament  and  till  the  pomp  and  circumstance  that  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  Parliament  and  clings  round  the 
honoured  offices  of  Prime  Alinister  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  other  would  have  none  of  these  things ;  the 
Home  Rule  Parliament  would  deal  with  Irish  Finance,  the  Devo¬ 
lution  Legislative  body  could  not ;  but  this  only  touches  the  extent 
of  the  delegated  authority  and  not  the  nature  of  the  body  to 
which  it  is  delegated.  Lord  Dunraven  proposes  to  create  a 
parliament  without  the  name  of  parliament — a  parliament 
portly  constituted  of  nominees  of  the  Crown,  partly 
of  hereditary  peers  and  partly  of  elected  commoners, 
and  therefore  the  least  popular  parliament  in  the  world, 
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but  still  a  parliament.  In  advocating  this  scheme  he  is  advocatinf 
Home  Rule.  Home  Rule  has  long  since  been  a  res-judicata.  Men 
have  made  up  their  minds  upon  it  for  good  or  ill.  He  ha' 
brought  no  new  idea  into  the  currency  of  political  thought;  hei? 
merely  a  new  convert  to  an  old  idea.  As  far  as  this  portion  of  tht 
project  of  Devolution  is  concerned  the  sooner  it  is  quietly  dropped 
or  boldly  enlarged  the  better.  It  has  nothing  in  it  sufficientlv 
tempting  to  induce  Nationalists  or  Unionists  to  make  it  the  bash 
of  a  compromise.  The  position  of  the  Reform  Association  is  un¬ 
tenable  ;  they  must  frankly  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Unionist 
Party,  who  will  have  one  Parliament,  and  no  more  than  one, to 
direct  the  fortunes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  else  frankh 
join  with  the  majority  of  the  Irish  electorate  in  their  cry  for 
political  autonomy. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  improbable  that  Lord  Dunraven  and 
his  friends  will  become  Home  Rulers  in  name.  Habit  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  politics,  and  so  has  sentiment.  It  is  a  hard 
wrench  that  shakes  us  free  from  the  companionship  of  our  political 
friends ,  and  a  harder  wrench  still  that  frees  us  from  the  principles 
of  political  action  in  which  we  have  been  reared.  Ideas  lon^ 
assented  to  hold  the  most  vigorous  mind  enthralled.  “There is 
no  jar  or  discord  between  genuine  sentiment  and  sound  policy,” 
wrote  Burke ,  and  possibly  we  are  as  likely  to  be  right  in  politics  as 
in  philosophy,  but  the  methods  we  adopt  are  different.  In  philo¬ 
sophy  we  reason  ;  in  politics  we  feel.  In  philosophy  we  start  with 
an  open  mind  and  by  dint  of  argument  reach  a  conclusion 
In  politics  we  start  with  a  conclusion  and  use  our  reason  in 
finding  arguments  that  may  support  us  in  our  belief.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  no  man  is  held  to  be  immoral  because  he  changes  his  views 
in  matters  philosophical,  while  a  change  of  views  in  matters 
political  is  almost  universally  held  to  be  the  sure  mark  of  a  con¬ 
temptible  nature  and  a  degraded  intellect.  Our  allegiance  may 
be  transferred  from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  to  Kant,  from  Hegel  to 
Spinoza,  but  not  from  Beaconsfield  to  Gladstone.  Consistency 
has  been  made  the  touchstone  of  every  politician’s  honour.  If  a 
leader  of  a  great  party  like  Peel  or  Gladstone  change,  his  party  j 
may  change  with  him ;  but  when  members  of  the  rank  and  file 
change  they  must  expect  hard  words  from  the  men  by  whose  sides 
they  have  fought  and  whose  principles  they  have  honoured.  It 
would ,  therefore ,  require  no  small  amount  of  moral  courage  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  Reform  Association  to  join  the  Home 
Rule  Party. 

There  is  another  motive  as  strong  which  must  deter  them  from 
joining  Mr.  Redmond’s  followers.  The  success  or  failure  of  a 
Home  Rule  Parliament  must  largely  depend  upon  the  personality 
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of  the  legislators,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Irish  Party, 
as  at  present  manned,  is  not  a  body  calculated  to  gain  recruits  for 
its  ranks,  or  proselytes  for  its  ideas.  It  may  be  a  splendid  fighting 
and  agitating  force,  able  to  disturb  the  course  of  Parliamentary 
business,  forcibly  resist  the  closure  and  threaten  a  Prime  Minister 


with  physical  violence  when  sitting  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 


Commons,  far  more  effectively  than  men  with  finer  feelings 
could  do;  but  certainly,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  it  is  not 
composed  of  a  class  of  men  to  whose  legislation  the  welfare  of  a 
country  could  be  entrusted  without  grave  risk.  It  may  be  said 
that  if  a  Home  Rule  Parliament  were  established  this  class  of 
men  would  have  done  their  work  and  would  be  superseded ; 
that  there  is  no  leisured  class  in  Ireland,  and  that  busy  commercial 
or  professional  men  who  are  unable  to  attend  a  Parliament  in 
London  would  have  no  difficulty  in  appearing  nightly  during  each 
session  in  College  Green.  It  certainly  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Ireland  has  plenty  of  men  capable  of  ruling  her  affairs 
and  shaping  her  destinies  aright,  for  she  has  produced 
too  many  able  administrators,  and  too  many  men  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  every  branch  of  life  to  let  the  matter 
rest  doubtful.  She  has  men  of  genius  and  virtue,  “  the  passports 
of  Heaven  to  human  place  and  honour,”  but  the  question  is,  has 
the  electorate  ability  to  discern  and  willingness  to  elect  these  men. 
It  is  beyond  question  that  the  new  members  of  the  Irish  Party  are 
far  below  the  men  whom  Mr.  Parnell  gathered  round  him  during 
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constitute  a  sound  or  brilliant  politician.  And  in  the  County 
Councils,  where  there  is  no  question  of  distance  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  busy  men,  the  gentleman  who  has  a  front  of 
brass  and  lungs  of  leather  is  steadily  crushing  out  the  more  sober- 
minded  Nationalist. 

For  these  two  reasons,  though  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland 
has  denounced  them  as  betrayers  of  the  Union,  it  is  improbable 
that  the  members  of  the  Reform  Association  will  ever  become  pro¬ 
fessed  Home  Rulers.  But  from  reading  their  first  manifesto  we 
get  a  still  stronger  argument.  There,  their  adherence  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Union  is  clearly  expressed.  Now"  that  it  must  be 
apparent  to  them  that  the  establishment  of  a  body  with  legislative 
powers  in  Ireland  does  trench  on  the  principles  that  underlie  a 
Unionist  policy,  they  will  certainly  abandon  such  an  idea.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  a  body  of  Irish  gentlemen  would  embark  upon 
an  undertaking  that  concerns  the  dearest  interests  of  their  country 
with  a  lie  upon  their  lips. 

Turning  next  to  the  financial  proposals,  it  must  be  granted  by 
everyone  who  approaches  the  question  with  an  open  mind,  that 
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the  Reform  Association  has  proved  to  demonstration  that  tbe 
system  of  Government  expenditure  in  this  country  is  wasteful 
and  improvident  in  the  extreme.  But  this  does  not  carry  them 
very  far.  It  is  not  by  their  skill  in  discovering  a  plague  s|wt  but 
by  their  skill  in  branding  it  out  that  these  gentlemen  must  be 
judged.  They  propose,  as  we  have  seen,  a  Financial  Council  tu 
prepare  the  estimates.  Now  this  body  must  either  control  the 
House  of  Commons  totally,  or  in  some  degree,  as  Lord  Dunraven 
has  proposed,  or  else  not  control  it.  If  it  controls  Parliament  it 
strikes  at  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable  principle  of  the  British 
Constitution,  and,  therefore,  is  as  unconstitutional  as  any  measure 
passed  by  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons  can  be.  But  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  ever  deprive 
itself  of  its  most  cherished  privilege — the  sole  and  unfettered 
power  of  dealing  with  financial  matters.  The  strange  thing  is 
that  grave  and  responsible  men  have  gravely,  and  with  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  their  responsibility,  put  forward  a  scheme  so  fantastic, 
But  if  the  Financial  Council  is  only  to  advise  Parliament  or  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  it  becomes  a  body  of  doctrinaires  merely, 
and  we  hope  in  the  interest  of  Ireland  that  its  advice  will  be  dis¬ 
regarded.  “  I  have,”  wrote  Edmund  Burke,  ”  in  general  no  very 
exalted  opinion  of  the  virtue  of  paper  government ;  nor  of  any 
politics  where  the  plan  is  to  be  wholly  separated  from  the  execu¬ 
tion.”  We  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  body  would  advance 
the  most  extravagant  suggestions  in  the  hope  of  notoriety,  or  the 
hope  of  popularity ,  and  others  would  put  forward  the  most  visionary 
ideas  and  be  consumed  with  a  fierce  anger  because  no  one  in  power 
would  take  the  responsibility  of  acting  on  those  ideas.  How  often 
have  we  seen  leaders  and  parties  denouncing  schemes  in  opposi¬ 
tion  which  they  acquiesce  in  when  in  power,  and  advising 
schemes  in  opposition  which  they  discard  when  in  power,  because 
they  shirk  the  responsibility  of  a  revolutionary  measure  and  feel 
the  overruling  power  of  compromise !  How  often  have  we  seen 
them  taunted  with  the  desertion  of  principles  which  they  have 
rashly  but  honestly  advanced  in  opposition  !  Charles  J ames  Fox 
denounced  the  French  War  with  vigour,  and  carried  it  on  when 
in  power  with  equal  vigour;  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George ,  if  he  were  to  become  Prime  Minister ,  would  evacuate  the 
Transvaal.  This  advisory  body  would  be  a  rash  body,  for  it  would 
have  no  responsibility,  and  responsibility  is  the  cooling  draught 
which  keeps  politicians  sane. 

These  proposals,  therefore,  cannot  be  regarded  as  reasonably 
likely  to  benefit  Ireland  or  reasonably  likely  to  prove  acceptable  to 
any  party.  But  it  must  be  always  remembered  that  they  have 
only  been  put  forward  tentatively.  The  Reform  Association  is 
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committed  to  its  principles,  but  not  to  these  particular  methods  of 
brinmng  its  principles  into  action.  The  n'al  underlying  principle, 
the  establishment  of  a  Moderate  Party  in  Ireland,  and  the  ruling 
of  Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas,  is  a  very  attractive  and 
[tossibly  a  very  sound  one.  It  is  to  this  principle,  no  doubt,  that 
.Mr.  Wyndham  gave  assent,  and  considering  the  abstract  views  on 
nationality  which  he  recently  expressed  in  a  rectorial  address,  he 
could  hardly  do  otherwise.  He  cannot  wish  to  see  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  England  and  Ireland  that  of  slave-driver  and  slave, 
or  of  patron  and  parasite ;  he  must  rather  desire  to  see  Ireland 
sturdily  independent  of  undue  English  influence,  keeping  its  own 
national  life  uncontaminated  and  intact,  but  united  to  a  strong 
neighbour  on  friendly  terms,  to  better  pursue  the  weal  of  both. 

It  is  possible  that  Lord  Dunraven  may  yet  adopt  some  happier 
method  of  embodying  his  ideas,  and,  confident  in  our  own  insig¬ 
nificance,  and  that  if  we  cannot  do  much  good  we  also  cannot  do 
much  evil,  we  offer  the  following  reflections  as  food  for  the 
thoughts  of  his  political  friends  and  of  his  own. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  dowm  to  the  year  1817  the  Irish 
and  English  Exchequers  w^ere  kept  apart.  Ireland  then  contri¬ 
buted  G-lSths  of  the  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  it 
was  speedily  proved  that  the  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland  was 
grossly  over-rated,  her  national  debt  was  quadrupled,  as  was  her 
taxation,  and  she  stood  on  the  brink  of  national  bankruptcy  wdien 
the  two  Exchequers  w'ere  amalgamated.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
the  Act  of  Union  having  distinctly  contemplated  and  actually 
brought  into  being  a  separate  Exchequer  for  Ireland,  it  is  im- 
[wssible  now,  with  any  show  of  reason,  to  maintain  that  the 
separation  of  the  Exchequers  again  would  constitute  an  infringe¬ 
ment  on  that  Act ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  not  the  taxing  of  Ire¬ 
land  separately ,  but  the  over-estimation  of  her  wealth,  coupled  with 
the  extraordinary  expenditure  necessitated  by  the  French  War, 
which  brought  her  to  these  dire  financial  straits.  If  Ireland’s  fair 
contribution  were  to  be  carefully  and  properly  estimated  no  such 
results  need  follow.  For  the  financial  year  1903-4  the  total 
revenue  collected  in  Ireland  amounted  to  £‘9,748,500.  The  ex¬ 
penditure  in  Ireland  totalled  £7,548,000,  leaving  £-2,200,500  avail¬ 
able  for  Imperial  purposes.  As  the  entire  Imperial  expenditure 
was  £95,158,000,  therefore  Ireland  only  contributed  2.31  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  not  an 
equal  contribution  from  Ireland  for  Imperial  purposes  on  any 
estimate  furnished  by  any  of  the  members  of  the  “  Childers  ” 
Committee  on  Financial  Kelations,  who  endeavoured  to  gauge  the 
relative  taxable  capacity  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  this 
sum  is  what  the  Exclu'quer  actually  received  from  Ireland  for 
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Imperial  purposes,  and  considering  that  Ireland  has  not  an  equal  n 

interest  with  England  in  Imperial  matters,  it  is  perhaps  not  an  ( 

unfair  contribution.  If  it  were  settled  that  Ireland  should  for  a 

the  next  15  years  contribute  2\  millions  annually  for  Imperial  ii 

purposes,  and  if  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland  were  to  be  separated  u 

from  the  British  Exchequer,  and  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  o 

Exchequer  were  free  to  make  what  savings  he  could,  and  to  apply  a 

those  savings  as  best  he  might  for  the  development  of  Ireland  it  li 

is  obvious  that  the  Irish  people  would  be  strongly  interested  in  a 
retrenchment  and  reform.  But  for  the  easy  and  successful  tl 

working  of  a  scheme  such  as  this,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Ii 

Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer  to  be  in  close  touch  both  with 
the  Cabinet  and  with  the  Irish  people.  The  police  force,  for  cl 

example,  could  not  be  reduced  until  an  increased  tranquillity  on  a' 

the  part  of  the  people  rendered  it  possible  and  until  the  Minister  fa 

responsible  for  the  peace  of  Ireland  consented.  It  must,  therefore,  ni 

be  confessed,  w^hen  we  consider  how  impossible  it  is  for  any  as 

Englishman  to  completely  win  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people, 
even  though,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  he  be  h( 

animated  by  the  best  and  kindliest  feelings,  that  the  consumma-  i] 

tion  of  this  scheme  would  require  the  presence  of  the  leader  of  H 

Irish  opinion  for  the  time  being  inside  the  Cabinet.  But  this  also  in 

would  be  the  consummation  of  the  Unionist  ideal.  There  would  E 

have  to  be  an  Irish  Party  which  had  learnt  this  great  truth  in  a{ 

politics  :  that  an  Opposition  may  have  a  great  negative  influence,  tk 

but  that  it  never  can  hope  to  direct  the  course  of  a  Government,  m 

and  that  the  position  of  a  mere  ally  is  very  little  stronger.  A  jj. 

party  abandoning  Home  Buie  and  seeking  for  Ireland  the  ^ 

maximum  of  advantage  which  the  Union  can  bestow,  with  its 
leaders  anxious  for  places  in  the  English  Cabinet,  that  they  might  fy 
suffuse  that  Cabinet  with  Irish  ideas  in  the  conduct  of  Irish  p, 
affairs,  would  be  a  party  giving  the  Union  what  it  has  never  yet 
had — a  fair  trial.  “  The  marriage  has  been  made,”  said  Henry  |)g 
Grattan,  “  let  us  make  it  fruitful,”  but  the  people  have  never 

acted  on  the  advice  of  one  w’ho  had  been  the  most  brilliant  and  jjj 

inexorable  advocate  of  legislative  independence,  and  they  have 
never  acquiesced  in  the  Union.  The  popular  party  have  always 
looked  at  it  through  the  mists  of  prejudice,  and  have  never  en- 
deavoured  to  make  a  dispassionate  or  scientific  examination  of  its 
possible  advantages.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  failure  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  after  178‘2,  and  the  ultimate  passing  of  the 
U  nion ,  was  due  to  the  refusal  of  Grattan  and  the  rest  of  the  patriot 
party  to  accept  offices.  Out  of  office  they  could  deliver  philippics 
against  the  Government,  but  could  not  disturb  its  course. 
O’Connell  did  actually  accept  the  office  which  Saurin  held  not 
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many  years  before  when  he  ruled  Ireland  as  autocratically  as  any 
Czar  could  do;  but  he  feared  the  popular  indignation  which  then, 
as  now,  declined  to  believe  that  an  Irish  patriot  could  be  a  patriot 
in  office,  and  he  resigned  so  speedily  that  his  acceptance  was 
unknown  in  his  lifetime.  The  failure  of  (irattan  and  the  authority 
of  O’Connell  both  must  go  to  convince  all  Nationalists  that  Ireland 
will  never  be  governed  according  to  Irish  ideas,  as  even  Unionists 
like  Mr.  Wyndham  and  others  wish  her  to  be,  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  Union,  until  Irish  politicians  strive  to  be  not  merely 
the  critics  of  the  Irish  executive,  but  to  themselves  constitute  the 
Irish  executive. 

A  party  formed  on  these  lines  would  undoubtedly  have  to 
change  the  verdict  of  an  electorate  which  has  declared  again  and 
again  for  Home  Rule ;  but  allowing  that  the  Irish  mind  is  very 
far  from  being  plastic,  and  that  ix)litical  ideas  are  stubborn  things 
not  easily  re-moulded,  yet  perhaps  this  task  is  not  so  very  difticult 
as  it  appears  to  be. 

The  advocates  of  Home  Rule  do  not  base  their  case  on  any 
hostility  to  England  or  upon  any  desire  for  Irish  independence. 
Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Sexton  and  Mr.  Davitt  freely  declared  that  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893  would ,  if  it  had  become  law ,  have  had  the 
immediate  effect  of  converting  them  into  loyal  subjects  of  the 
:  Empire.  Home  Rule  to  them  and  to  their  followers  does  not 
appear  to  be,  and  is  not  welcomed  as,  a  stepping-stone  to  separa¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  it  has  not  the  basis  invulnerable  because  senti¬ 
mental,  which  the  Fenian  movement  and  other  movements  for 
Irish  independence  had.  The  real  basis  of  Home  Rule  is  not 
sentimental  at  all ;  it  is  bottomed  on  the  argument  that  Ireland 

I  would  thrive  better,  and  have  her  material  resources  more  care¬ 
fully  developed  if  her  interests  were  watched  over  by  a  native 
Parliament.  We  are  far  from  contending  that  this  is  not  in  itself 
an  adequate  ground  for  justifying  support  for  Home  Rule  ;  if  it  can 
be  proved,  it  is  from  the  Irishman’s  point  of  view  an  irrefragable 
argument  in  its  favour.  All  that  we  wish  to  emphasise  is  that 
the  Home  Rule  movement  in  Ireland  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
I  movement  for  Fiscal  Reform  is  in  England ;  both  are  in  the  long 
I  run  reducible  to  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  are 
i  only  sentimental  in  a  very  secondary  degree.  The  Home  Ruler 
'  who  sees  that  his  country  can  prosper  better  while  the  Union 
j  lasts,  or  who  sees  that  Home  Rule  is  impossible  of  attainment, 

;  must  cease  to  be  a  Home  Ruler.  And  possibly  the  adherence  to 
'  Home  Rule  is  not  anywhere  much  more  than  skin  deep.  We 
il  know  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  to  utilise  the  land  question  in  order 
that  he  might,  by  the  association  of  ideas,  arouse  an  interest  in 
Home  Rule ;  and  the  financial  support  given  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
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mentary  Party  is  much  smaller  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  peasantry  have  availed  themselves  of  the  Land  I'lir- 
chase  Acts  than  where  the  land  war  still  rages.  Death  has  hetii 
faced  time  and  again  on  the  battle-field  and  on  the  scaffold  in  the 
cause  of  Irish  independence.  Not  merely  ignorant  peasants  but 
men  of  high  position  like  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  of  great 
talents  like  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  have  with  firm  heart  and  head 
erect  died  with  the  name  of  Ireland  on  their  lips.  In  the  laud 
war  the  trials  and  hardships  of  prison  life  were  frequently  and 
cheerfully  borne.  The  attachment  which  men  bear  to  any  cause 
may  be  easily  measured  by  the  sufferings  they  will  endure  for  it; 
and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  any  one  would  sacrifice  one  hour  of 
his  liberty,  impossible  to  imagine  that  anyone  would  offer  up  his 
life  a  sacrifice  for  Home  Rule.  It  must  not  be  confused  with 
those  bygone  movements  which  appealed  to  sentiments  deeply 
rooted  in  the  national  heart. 

One  praise  certainly  cannot  be  denied  the  Reform  Association. 
They  are  the  first  Unionists  who,  while  still  adhering  to  Unionist 
principles,  have  offered  a  solution  for  some  of  the  many  difficulties 
which  beset  the  path  of  those  who  would  remove  the  grievances  of 
Ireland  and  upraise  her  condition.  Irish  Unionists  have  hitherto 
been  a  body  who  clung  blindly  to  all  existing  institutions,  aud 
resisted  all  innovations.  In  our  own  time,  and  even  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  19th  century ,  they  came  forward  with  no  suggestion 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  even  when 
that  condition  had  become  intolerable.  Men  who  knew  the 
country ,  and  who  might  have  prevented  sweeping  innovation  by 
the  introduction  of  moderate  reform,  relied  solely  on  coercive 
measures.  The  Tithes  Acts,  the  Church  Disestablishment  Bill, 
the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  the  Land  Code  which 
originated  with  the  Act  of  1881 ,  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1898,  some  of  them  passed  by  their  political  friends,  some  by  their 
political  foes,  some  wise  and  beneficent  measures,  some  faulty, 
some  glaringly  unjust,  have  been  put  upon  the  Statute  Book  and 
they  have  ottered  the  same  opposition  to  all.  They  have,  in  our 
present  recollection,  proposed  no  alternatives.  Their  conser¬ 
vatism,  in  Disraeli’s  phrase,  has  been  the  mule  of  Irish  politics; it 
has  engendered  nothing.  It  is  surely  a  healthy  sign  now  at 
length  to  see  that  mind  so  long  dormant  actively  at  w'ork,  recog¬ 
nising  that  there  are  abuses,  and  in  a  calm  and  moderate  spirit 
endeavouring  to  work  their  redress. 

James  Fitzgerald  Kenney. 
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Mr.  Stephen  Gvvynn,  who  is  rcs|)oiisible  for  the  appearance  of 
Thomas  Moore  among  the  “English  Men  of  Tjetters,”  tells  us 
that  he  is  afraid  “  such  criticism  as  is  found  in  this  book  will 
seem  a  kind  of  impiety  and  certainly  of  ingratitude  ”  to  Irishmen 
of  the  old  school.  But  does  he  realise  that  to  those  Irishmen  who 
are  now  making  a  literature  really  Irish  as  well  as  really  literary, 
•‘such  criticism  as  is  found  in  this  book  ’’  will  seem  not  nearly 
definite  enough ,  but  a  sort  of  swaying  between  two  stools ,  unable 
to  he  at  ease  on  either?  The  book  as  a  whole  is  just  and  sensible, 
and  gives  us  a  pleasant  and  probably  a  true  picture  of  Moore’s 
happy,  easy,  and  honourable  nature,  and  of  the  main  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  life  and  work.  Only  here  and  there  does  Mr. 
Gwynn  seem  to  us  to  look  at  these  personal  matters  from  a  wholly 
wrong  point  of  view  ;  and  chiefly  in  regard  to  Moore’s  indefensible 
act  of  literary  wrong-doing  in  the  destruction  of  Byron’s  Memoirs. 
Mr.  Gwynn  does  not  seem  to  see  that  nothing,  none  of  his  own 
scruples  and  none  of  the  scruples  of  Lady  Byron  and  her  party, 
can  excuse  in  Moore  the  betrayal  of  the  last  and  most  serious 
confidence  of  his  chief  friend.  It  was  done  because  Moore  was 
a  coward  before  ideas,  before  the  naked  truth.  It  shows  him  at 
the  same  distance  from  reality  as  in  his  verses. 

Moore  as  a  poet  is  the  Irishman  as  the  Englishman  imagines 
him  to  be,  and  he  represents  a  part  of  the  Irish  temperament; 
but  not  the  part  which  makes  for  poetry.  All  the  Irish  quick¬ 
silver  is  in  him ;  he  registers  change  with  every  shift  in  the 
weather.  He  has  the  spirits  of  a  Dublin  mob  ;  and  it  is  the  voice 
of  the  mob,  prettily  refined,  sw’eetened,  set  to  a  tune,  which  we 
hear  in  his  songs.  But  the  voice  of  the  peasant  is  not  in  him ; 
there  is  in  him  nothing  of  that  uneasy,  listening  conscience  which 
watches  the  earth  for  signs,  and  is  never  alone  in  solitude.  He  is 
without  imagination,  and  his  fun  and  his  fancy  are  but  the  rising 
and  sinking  of  the  quicksilver,  and  mean  no  more  than  a  change 
in  the  weather.  The  imagination,  which  made  the  great  Irish 
legends,  is  still  awake  in  the  peasant ;  education  has  not  yet 
robbed  him  of  the  best  part  of  his  birthright;  and  in  Mr.  Yeats, 
and  in  A.  E.,  and  in  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  we  see  the  Irish  imagina¬ 
tion  again  creating  nobly  after  its  kind.  Moore  prattled  of  “  the 
harp  that  once  through  Tara’s  halls  the  soul  of  music  shed  ’’ ;  but 
the  harp  to  which  his  ears  really  listened  was  modern  and  gilded. 
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and  played  by  a  young  lady  in  a  drawing-room.  He  sang  to  it 
with  an  agreeable  voice,  and  he  delighted  his  contemtwaries 
In  considering  the  question  of  any  individual  popularity,  it  is 
needful,  I  think,  to  take  into  account  the  general  level  of  taste 
which  can  be  distinguished  in  the  public  which  has  created  that 
popularity.  Sophocles  was  poimlar  in  his  time,  and  if  we 
scrutinise  all  that  is  known  of  the  Athenian  public  which 

appreciated  his  plays,  we  shall  see  that  the  general  level  of  that 

public’s  taste  was  very  high,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  by 
the  popularity  of  so  great  a  poet  and  so  severe  an  artist.  The 
public  which  delighted  in  Shakespeare  was  the  public  which  had 
a  more  vivid  appreciation  of  strange  and  stirring  things,  a  more 
lively  sense  of  personal  adventure,  and  a  more  friendly  and 
intimate  love  and  cultivation  of  music,  than  the  public  of  any 

other  century  in  England.  What  then  was  the  general  level  of 

taste  in  art  at  the  time  when  Thomas  Moore  was  (in  the  words 
of  Byron’s  dedication  of  The  Corsair)  “the  poet  of  all  circles 
and  the  idol  of  his  own  ’’?  Blake  was  living,  and,  when  known, 
known  only  to  bo  mocked,  when  Moore’s  career  as  a  poet  was 
practically  over ;  the  Lyrical  Ballads  appeared  two  years  before 
the  Odes  of  Anacreon  and  three  years  before  the  Poetical  IFor/is 
of  the  Late  Thomas  Little,  Esq.,  and  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
were  probably  little  more  than  uncouth  names,  just  known 
enough  to  be  scorned,  to  the  “  princely  ’’  circles  in  which 
jMoore  was  an  idol  and  the  world-wide  circles  of  whom 
he  was  the  poet;  Keats  and  Shelley,  both  younger  men, 
died  thirty  years  before  iMoore,  and  we  find  Shelley  in 
the  year  of  his  death,  speaking  of  Hellas  (he  might  have  spoken 
for  Lamia  as  well)  as  “  the  last  of  my  orphans,’’  and  asking 
a  friend  if  it  w^as  he  who  was  “introducing  it  to  oblivion,  and 
me  to  my  accustomed  failure.’’  Scott,  an  older  man,  and 
Byron,  a  younger  man,  were  Moore’s  only  serious  rivals  in 
the  affection  of  the  public ;  and  Byron  was  loved  more  for  nis 
defects  than  for  his  qualities,  and  Scott,  as  a  poet,  was  scarcely 
less  overrated  than  Moore.  What  then  can  be  said  of  the  general 
level  of  taste  of  the  public  which  Moore  intoxicated?  Can  we 
argue  from  what  we  know  of  it  that  IMoore’s  popularity  was 
greatly  to  his  credit? 

“It  is  Moore’s  great  distinction,’’  we  are  told  in  this  book, 
“  that  he  gave  real  pleasure  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.” 
That  is  true,  and  it  gave  to  his  fame  a  pleasant  flavour:  “my 
friendly  fame,’’  he  calls  it.  He  pleased  by  his  songs  and  by  his 
singing  of  them  :  how  is  it  that  the  songs  to-day  seem  to  us  like 
last  season’s  fashions,  melancholy  in  their  faded  prettincss?  He 
gave  pleasure,  but  the  quality  of  that  pleasure  must  be  con- 
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dered,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  not  the  quality  of 
poetic  pleasure. 

Moore,  it  may  be  said,  wrote  to  please,  not  out  of  any  deep 
inner  need;  yet,  if  he  wrote  what  pleased  others,  it  was  mainly 
because  it  had  pleased  himself.  No ;  what  is  poetry  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  w'hat  is  not  poetry  by  none  of  these  tests,  which 
are  tests  of  probability,  at  the  utmost;  it  can  be  distinguished 
only  by  the  presence  or  absence  in  it  of  the  qualities  common  to 
all  genuine  poetry  :  some  quality  of  strangeness  in  its  beauty, 
some  gravity  or  gaiety  beyond  the  mere  sound  or  message  of  its 
words  in  the  ear,  and,  in  its  sincerity  to  a  mood,  an  emotion,  or  a 
sensation , 

One  grace,  one  thought,  one  wonder,  at  the  least, 

Which  into  words  no  virtue  can  digest. 


Herrick  wrote  drinking  songs,  and  he  left  in  them  some  of  the 
mournful  ecstasy  of  the  vine.  But,  in  the  drinking-songs  of  Tom 
Moore,  only  the  lees  are  left.  V 
In  the  preface  to  his  early  pOfeens  we  find  Moore  wishing  him- 
elf  Catullus.  But  did  he  ever  quite  realise  what  was  said  in 
that  naked  speech,  that  word  like  a  flame  of  live  coal,  of  the  great 
lover  and  the  great  hater?  It  does  not  seem  so,  for  he  praises  him 
for  his  “  exquisite  playfulness,”  his  “  warm  yet  chastened  descrip¬ 
tion.”  Even  in  Eochester  and  Sedley,  whom  he  jirofesses  to 
have  learnt  from,  he  sees  only  the  ‘‘  graceful  levity,”  and  this  as 
a  mere  ‘‘dissipation  of  the  heart,”  set  off  by  ‘‘those  seductive 
graces  by  which  gallantry  almost  teaches  it  to  be  amiable.” 
What  counts  in  Rochester  is  not  that,  but  the  sting;  and  the 
sting  comes  from  some  quintessential  expression  of  a  nature  which 
at  least  paid  the  price  of  sincerity.  Do  Mr.  Thomas  Little’s  ‘‘  ten 
or  twenty  kisses,”  however  counted  or  how’ever  multiplied,  fill 
up  the  millionth  interval  of  Rochester’s  ‘‘live-long  minute”  of 
fidelity,  or  even  Sedley ’s  regret  that  he  cannot  ‘‘change  each 
hour  ”? 

It  is  to  the  Cavalier  Lyrics,  no  doubt,  that  Moore  at  his  best 
comes  nearest ;  never  wdthin  recognisable  distance  of  any 
Elizabethan  work,  and  never  near  enough  to  good  work  of  the 
Restoration  for  the  comparison  to  be  seriously  made.  He  has 
their  fluency,  but  none  of  their  gentlemanly  restraint;  touches  of 
their  crudity ,  but  none  of  their  straightforwardness;  and  of  their 
fine  taste,  nothing,  and  nothing  of  the  quality  of  mind  which  lurks 
under  all  their  disguises.  In  Moore’s  songs  there  is  no 
fundamental  brain-work  ”  ;  they  have  no  base  in  serious  idea  or 
in  fine  emotion.  The  sensations  they  render  are  trivial  in  them¬ 
selves,  or  become  so  in  the  rendering ;  there  is  a  continual  effer¬ 
vescence,  but  no  meditation,  and  no  ecstasy.  Between  this  faint 
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local  heat  of  the  senses  and  the  true  lyric  rapture  there  is  a  great 
‘>ulf.  Moore  brims  over  with  feeling,  and  his  feeling  is  quick 
honest,  and  generous.  But  he  never  broods  over  his  feeling  until 
he  has  found  his  way  down  to  its  roots  :  the  song  strikes  off  from 
the  surface  like  the  spurt  of  a  match  ;  there  is  no  deep  fire  or 
steady  flame.  He  never  realised  the  dignity  of  song  or  of  the 
passions.  In  his  verse  he  was  amorous,  but  a  foolish  lover; 
shrewd,  but  without  wisdom;  honest,  but  without  nobilitv;a 
breeder  of  easy  tears  and  quick  laughter.  He  sang  for  his  evening, 
not  his  day  ;  and  he  had  his  reward,  but  must  go  without  the  day’s 
wages. 

In  his  Book  of  Irish  Verse  Mr.  Yeats  has  made  a  cruel  and 
just  test  of  the  essential  quality  of  Moore’s  lyrical  work  by  print¬ 
ing,  one  after  the  other,  a  song  of  Moore  :  — 

You  who  would  try 
The  terrible  track; 

Theophile  Gautier’s  close  and  heightened  translation 

Vous  qui  voulez  courir 
La  terrible  carriere; 

and  Mr.  Eobert  Bridges’  translation  back  into  English  from 
Gautier  :  — 

O  youth  whose  hope  is  high. 

Who  dost  to  truth  aspire, 

in  which,  as  he  rightly  says,  the  lines  are  at  last  lifted  “  into  the 
rapture  and  precision  of  poetry.”  A  similar  test  might  be  made 
by  looking  from  the  lines  of  Dante  which  Moore  paraphrases  in 
his  ‘‘  Dream  of  the  Two  Sisters  ”  to  the  tripping  triviality  of  his 
version.  Three  lines  will  sufficiently  show  the  havoc. 

Giovane  e  bella  in  sogno  mi  parea, 

Donna  vedere  andar  per  una  landa, 

Cogliendo  fiori ;  e  cantando  dicea  : 

So  far  Dante  :  this  is  w'hat  Moore  thought  Dante  meant 

Mcthought  at  that  sweet  hour 
A  nymph  came  o’er  the  lea, 

W’ho,  gath’ring  many  a  flow’r. 

Thus  said  and  sung  to  me. 

But  if  these  comparisons  seem  too  lofty,  I  have  a  very 
legitimate  one  in  reserve,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the 
most  convincing.  There  is  an  ‘‘  Irish  Melody  ”  of  Moore  which 
begins  :  — 

Oh!  Iiad  we  some  liiiglit  little  i.sle  of  our  own, 

In  a  blue  summer  ocean,  far  off  and  alone. 

Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still  blooming  bowers, 

And  the  bee  banquets  on  through  a  whole  year  of  flowers 
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t  The  idea  has  been  repeated  by  another  Irishman,  Mr.  Yeats, 

1  and  his  poem  begins  :  — 

I  will  arise  and  go  now,  and  go  to  Innisfree, 

And  a  small  cabin  build  there,  of  clay  and  wattles  made ; 

Nine  bean-rows  will  I  have  there,  a  hive  for  the  honey-bee, 

:  And  live  alone  in  the  bee-loud  glade. 

i  Xo  two  poems  could  be  more  exactly  comparable ;  the  resem- 
i  blances  are  as  striking  as  the  differences ;  and  the  differences 
j  might  teach  in  one  lesson  all  that  distinguishes  what  is  poetry 
i  from  what  is  not  poetry. 

i  And  further,  if  you  will  compare  the  versification  of  these  two 
poems,  or  indeed  any  other  poems  of  the  two  writers,  you  will 
see  how  cheap,  for  the  most  part,  were  Moore’s  rhythmical  effects, 
how  continually  he  sacrificed  the  accent  of  the  sense  to  the  accent 
!  of  the  rhythm ,  and  how  little  he  made  even  out  of  those  rhythms 
which  he  is  believed  to  have  introduced  into  English.  Those  who 
i  still  claim  for  Moore  some  recognition  as  a  poet  claim  it  mainly 

Ion  account  of  his  skill  in  metre,  and  on  account  of  his  tact  in 
writing  words  for  singing.  Mr.  Gw^ynn,  in  making  one  of  his 
compromises,  says  rashly:  “The  best  verse  is  not  that  w’hich 
sings  best.’’  What  then  of  the  songs  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  are  they  any  the  worse  because  they  were  made  for  singing, 
and  go  perfectly  to  music?  With  a  good  poet,  good  music  can 
make  good  songs ;  with  a  bad  poet ,  the  best  of  all  music  cannot 
do  as  much,  and  Moore,  in  putting  words  to  his  “  Irish  Melodies,’’ 
did  not  always  give  the  tunes  a  chance.  We  are  told:  “He 
based  his  work  upon  Irish  tunes,  composed  in  the  primitive 
manner,  before  poetry  was  divorced  from  music.  One  may  say, 
virtually,  that  in  fitting  wmrds  to  these  tunes,  he  reproduced  in 
English  the  rhythms  of  Irish  folk-song.’’  But  we  are  told 

I  further,  and  then  the  case  is  altered  :  “  The  thing  was  not  done 
completely  :  for  instance,  in  the  first  number  of  the  ‘  Melodies,’ 
the  song,  ‘Erin,  the  tear  and  the  smile  in  thine  eye,’  is  to  the 
tune  of  ‘  Eileen  Aroon,’  and  the  Irish  words  ...  do  not 
correspond  in  metre  with  Moore’s.  He  has  varied  the  tune,  and 
is  consequently  using  a  different  stanza.’’  If,  further,  ope  may 
judge  from  Dr.  Hyde’s  translations  in  his  beautiful  book.  The 
Love  Songs  of  Connacht,  Moore  has  come  very  far  short  of  having 
3  “reproduced  in  English  the  rhythms  of  Irish  folk-song.”  Certain 

I!  cadences  he  has  caught,  like  that  cadence  of 

.At  th(‘  mid  liour  of  niglit,  wlien  tlie  stars  were  weeping,  I  fly, 

which  we  are  told  is  “  a  metrical  effect  wholly  new’  in  English.” 
To  have  introduced  a  new  cadence  into  English  is  quite  a 
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creditable  thing  to  have  done,  even  without  writing  a  good  poem 
by  its  aid.  And,  though  the  poem  beginning  with  this  line  may 
be  “  the  most  beautiful  lyric  that  Moore  ever  wrote,”  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  accepted  as  really  a  good  poem. 

In  refusing  to  accept  even  this  poem  or  the  other  poem  to  which 
even  Mr.  Yeats  still  clings,  I  am  only,  it  seems  to  me,  judgin'; 
Moore’s  verse  by  the  standard  of  poetry.  “  All  he  had  of  high 
poetry,”  says  Mr.  Y'eats  in  his  Book  of  Irish  Verse,  “  is  probably 
in  ‘  The  light  of  other  days,’  and  in  the  exquisite  lines  beginning, 

‘  At  the  mid  hour  of  night.’  ”  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Yeats  wrote 
that  ten  years  ago  ;  I  am  not  sure  that  he  would  write  it  now.  To 
be  “exquisite,”  or  to  attain  “high  poetry,”  requires  qualities 
which  Moore  never  possessed,  and  in  neither  of  those  two  lyrics, 
graceful  and  plaintive  as  they  are,  can  I  find  an  exception  to 
those  qualities  of  strictly  second-rate  skill  in  verse-writing  which 
he  did  possess.  I  find  in  both  poems  a  facility  which  carries  the 
tune  and  the  sense  smoothly  and  quickly  along  ;  a  prettiness,  alike 
of  sentiment  and  form;  a  certain  elegance,  yet  a  thin  elegance, 
which  covers  nothing  vital ;  and  the  sincerity  of  a  superficial 
emotion  which  I  can  neither  respect  nor  share,  for  it  is  fancy 
playing  the  part  of  feeling. 

INIoore’s  trot,  gallop,  and  jingle  of  verse  has,  no  doubt,  its  skill 
and  its  merit ;  but  its  skill  is  not  seldom  that  of  the  circus-rider, 
and  its  njerit  no  more  than  to  have  gone  the  due  number  of  times 
round  tbe  ring  without  slackening  speed.  It  entertains  the  most 
legitimately  when  it  carries  mere  folly  on  its  back.  But 
Moore  had  ideals  and  ideas,  and  only  the  same  trained 
nag  to  carry  them.  “Almost  without  knowing  it,”  says 
!\[r.  Gwynn,  “  he  wrote  primarily  for  his  own  country¬ 
men ;  ”  and  it  was  to  his  countrymen  that  he  said: 
“  There  exists  no  title  of  honour  or  distinction  to  which  I  could 
attach  half  so  much  value  as  that  of  being  called  your  poet— the 
poet  of  the  people  of  Ireland.”  First,  and  for  long,  he  sang  his 
patriotism  to  the  strains  of  his  own  barrel-organ  ;  and  makes  pity 
and  anger  jig  to  the  same  measures  as  “  endearing  young  charms.” 
Gradually  he  gave  up  writing  verse,  and  wrote  prose,  controversial 
prose,  and  was  looked  upon  as  “  the  champion  of  the  liberties  of 
Ireland.”  It  is  significant  of  the  whole  man,  and  of  how  small  a 
segment  of  him  was  an  artist,  that  for  Moore  to  become  really 
serious  meant  giving  up  verse.  Only  in  prose  could  he  conceive 
of  people  being  quite  serious,  and  writing  nobly. 

Arthur  Symoxs. 
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•The  mood  of  the  soul  created  by  passion  and  by  music  is  natural  here, 
tpoutaneous,  prepared  by  the  divine  artists  of  earth,  air,  and  sea.” 

Sicilian  Almond  Blossom. 

It  is  not  usually  until  February  that  the  snows  of  Etna  melt  into 
the  snow  of  blossom,  but  in  an  exceptional  year  of  grace,  w’hen  in 
colder  countries  the  misguided  birds  are  said  to  have  been  deceived 
into  laying  eggs  in  November,  small  wonder  is  it  that  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  Taormina  the  almond  trees  were  laden  wdth  blossom 
towards  the  end  of  January,  while  February  saw'  spring’s  triumph¬ 
ant  progress  on  every  side. 

Frost  exists  not  at  Taormina  ,  therefore  winter  is  virtually  non¬ 
existent,  too,  for  before  we  have  time  to  realise  that  the  December 
roses  are  ox’cr,  the  long  blissful  springtide  is  with  us  with  its 
fairy-like  buoyant  radiance.  The  bare  brown  almond  trees  which 
surround  Taormina  begin  their  spring  preparations  by  changing 
almost  imperceptibly  to  a  greyish  hue,  the  result  of  a  faint  w'hite 
dimmer  of  closed  buds.  Again  there  is  a  change,  and  according 
as  the  sunlight  falls  the  buds  flush  rosy  red  or  in  yellow  lights 
seem  almost  of  a  warm  brownish  hue.  And  then  comes  the  full 
awakening  of  blossom-tide  and  the  trees  are  a  mass  of  snowy 
flowers,  with  faint  pink  hearts.  Almond  blossom  must  be  the 
blossom  of  fairyland ;  that  delicate  mother-of-pearl  hue  of  the 
almond  groves  against  blue  sky  or  blue  water  it  matters  not,  are 
alike  “a  vision  entrancing,”  and  even  a  grey  day  now  and  then  is 
welcome  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast,  when  illumination  comes  in 
the  wake  of  the  sunshine. 

In  spring  at  Taormina  nothing  is  so  easy  to  understand  as  sun- 
worship.  That  w'ondrous  globe  of  fire  seems  to  hold  the  earth  in 
its  hand  and  to  trifle  with  it  at  wdll.  And  after  all,  w'hat  is  the 
most  beautiful  sight  in  the  w'orld  without  its  radiance?  At  best 
colourless  form,  alw'ays  waiting  for  that  magic  finger  of  flame 
to  reveal  the  beauty,  the  meaning,  and  the  pow'cr  which  earth 
jrants  only  to  her  love  the  Lord  of  life,  to  the  kiss  of  the  sun. 
Then  the  almond  blossoms  flush  a  rosy  red  from  dawm  to  sunset, 
happy  in  the  sun’s  embrace,  and  spring  has  come  in  Taormina. 

A  Garden  in  Taormina. 

But  would  you  follow'  the  springtime  in  Sicily  I  would  ask  you 
to  come  with  me  a  few  days  later,  when  the  scent  of  the  almond 
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blossom  is  full  on  the  air,  to  a  certain  garden  at  Taormina  \ 
garden  should  always  be  the  temple  of  the  sun,  but  a  garden  at 
Taormina  is  the  sun’s  holy  of  holies.  So  at  least  it  seemed  as 
one  hastened  in  the  sunlight  of  that  rare  February  day,  though  it 
is  ill  to  mention  the  month,  because  the  sentiment  and  sensation 
of  the  day  had  nought  in  common  with  our  February  or  her  “  fair 
maids.”  In  this  temple  of  the  sun  February  was  -Tune  as  to 
warmth,  and  April  as  to  colour,  combined  with  the  odour  of  the 
orange  blossom  belonging  alone  to  Southern  skies,  which  holds  in 
its  scent  the  languor  of  our  day-dreams,  the  rare  moments  when 
beauty  of  sound,  of  sight,  and  sense  seem  the  only  realities  of 
life. 

It  was  a  little  monastic  garden  in  the  heart  of  hills  overhung 
with  almond  blossom,  surrounded  with  orange  trees,  where  “sun 
lights  up  a  land  we  love.”  A  walled-in  little  garden,  as  became 
its  monkish  proprietors,  but  it  suggested  that  where  much  is 
stifled,  some  senses  will  out;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  the 
monks  had  lost  in  God’s  wmrld  had  revenged  itself  by  an  almost 
passionate  care  and  attention  for  this  little  fragrant  spot,  which  it 
pleases  me  to  call  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  Its  paths  are  paved 
with  the  irregular  picturesque  Italian  tiles,  and  the  low  marble 
seats  are  here  and  there  in  quaint  regularity.  Over  these  paths 
and  up  and  down  the  marble  seats  race  and  peep  the  little  green 
lizards  of  the  sunshine,  revelling  in  the  orange-scented  air  among 
the  roses  and  almond  trees.  Eight  above  the  garden  tower  the 
crags  of  Mola,  and  all  around  the  tiny  enclosure  is  to  be  heard  the 
subdued  lazy  tinkle  of  the  goat  bells  which  sound  as  if  the  sun¬ 
shine  had  had  its  effect  even  on  them ,  so  leisurely  is  their  murmur, 
A  splendid  looking  monk  in  the  white  garment  of  the  Trappists 
comes  slowly  out  of  the  Convent  and  gives  a  loving  glance  at  some 
large  oleanders  and  some  directions  to  the  handsome  dark  garden 
boys  working  among  the  acanthus  leaves.  Without  thinking  he 
picks  a  bit  of  orange  blossom  and  saunters  slowly  on  to  the  marble 
seat,  where  even  in  shadow  all  is  sunshine.  His  face  makes  one 
feel  his  struggles  are  behind  him — and  yet.  He  sits  down  with 
his  mockery  of  orange  blossom  and  a  tired  look  comes  on  the  still 
young  face.  Before  long  the  spell  of  the  sun  is  iqx)n  him,  and 
the  world  of  dreams  is  with  him,  a  world  of  one  face.  There  it 
glances  through  the  orange  trees,  a  mixture  of  bewildering, 
dazzling  smiles  and  “  infinite  vague  regrets,”  a  thing  to  die  for 
and  a  thing  to  deal  death,  not  pitiful,  but  proudly,  divinely  fair, a 
daughter  of  the  Gods,  on  whose  face  it  w’ould  seem  as  if  only  the 
kiss  of  the  sun  could  bring  the  flush  of  love’s  morning.  The 
parted  lips  and  the  whole  attitude  of  the  man  are  full  of  in¬ 
finitely  sweet  suggestion,  and  he  smiles  in  his  sleep  with  a  rare 
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radiance  as  he,  a  priest,  dreams  a  Pagan  dream  in  this  holy  of 
holies  of  the  sun— just  for  a  moment.  Then  a  cloud  comes  over 
the  sun,  the  monk  starts  and  shivers,  and  with  a  stern  set  face 
turns  back  towards  the  monastery. 

And  the  lizards  dance  and  the  oleanders  rustle  in  the  breeze, and 
the  Lord  of  life,  the  sun,  is  triumphant  and  alone  in  his  Pagan 
temple.  So  spring  comes,  and  its  fancies,  in  a  garden  of  Taormina. 

A  Rustic  Ball  in  Taormina. 

But  springtime  has  its  nights  as  well  as  days  in  Sicily  as  else¬ 
where  :  those  warm  starlit  nights  where  a  reminiscence  of  winter 
seems  to  mingle  with  the  spring  feeling  which  the  faint,  sweet 
odour  of  the  almond  blossoms  gives  to  the  soft  night  air.  The 
crescent  moon  has  long  since  sunk  behind  the  snow-clad  slopes  of 
Etna.  The  village  people  hang  about  their  doors  and  window’s, 
from  the  latter  of  which  come  ever  and  anon  the  wafted  fragrance 
of  trailing  carnations  and  the  “  buona  sera’s”  of  their  owners. 
Turn  up  a  side  path  of  fairly  rocky  description,  difficult  perhaps 
in  which  to  pick  your  way,  were  it  not  for  the  starry  sky  above, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  hospitality  of  Taormina  beneath  it,  for  before 
there  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  a  path  of  difficulties,  four  coloured 
lanterns  rise  out  of  the  darkness  and  are  borne  rapidly  towards  us 
like  colossal  fireflies.  A  little  procession  is  formed,  fireflies  in 
front,  making  the  path  a  fresh  picture  at  every  step,  ordinary 
mortals  behind,  feeling  that  the  w’hole  scene  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  Greek  heads  of  the  guides)  was  not  of  to-day,  but  of  some  far 
distant  age  when  romance  was  reality  and  realities  romantic.  So 
we  pass  on  half  a  mile  it  may  be,  along  the  slopes  of  Taormina, 
when  the  distant  sound  of  a  forcible  but  antiquated  hurdy-gurdy 
announces  the  vicinity  of  a  village  ball.  The  fireflies  are  extin¬ 
guished  suddenly,  with  that  unerring  dramatic  instinct  which  is 
so  part  of  these  southern  folk,  and  our  way  is  groped  in  pitch 
darkness  through  a  little  passage-room  into  a  larger  one  illu¬ 
minated  by  one  small  stinking  oil  lamp.  This  apartment  is  packed 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  but  principally  men,  and  in  the 
centre  a  certain  number  are  executing  a  species  of  lancers  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  “  kitchen  ”  about  them.  As  is  always  the  case 
everywhere  at  rustic  balls,  steps  are  a  very  important  feature, 
otherwise  the  dances  were  uninteresting,  and  one  wished  for  a 
tarantella  or  saltarello,  neither  of  which  it  would  appear  is 
popular  in  Taormina.  But  the  chief  interest  in  the  dimly-lighted 
room,  reeking  of  bad  tobacco,  was  to  be  found  in  the  faces  of  the 
men  and  boys.  The  many  races  that  have  had  a  hand  in  making 
the  Sicilian  w’ere  never  more  clearly  in  evidence.  Here  was  a 
Greek  faun ,  vitality  in  every  line  and  shade  of  colouring ;  there 
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stood  a  boy  who  appeared  to  have  just  stepped  out  of  an  Egyptian 
bas-relief,  alongside  of  him  laughed  a  veritable  imp  of  Murillo 
all  black  curls  and  white  teeth,  and  throughout  the  little  gather¬ 
ing  magnificent  black  eyes  flashed  their  curious  slumbering  fire 
The  women  of  Sicily  are,  on  the  whole,  most  disappointing  as  to 
beauty  :  they  are,  and  look,  the  household  drudge,  and  if  they  ever 
have  had  any  good  looks,  these  are  over  at  fourteen!  The  res¬ 
pectable  women  of  Sicily  do  not  dance,  or,  in  fact,  do  anythin^ 
but  grub  at  their  own  firesides,  but  we  w^ere  told  that  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  this  dancing  room,  possessing  two  daughters,  and  as  it 
seemed  a  strange  number  of  other  female  relatives,  arranged  that 
respectability  and  amusement  could  join  hands  under  his  roof! 
Certainly ,  the  same  women  danced  every  dance  to  endless  sets  of 
men.  The  women  conduct  themselves  like  wooden  images  more 
than  anything  else,  while  the  men  are  all  boundless  energy, 
gesture  and  animation.  Such  are  the  approved  manners  at  a  ball 
in  Sicily.  For  a  while  the  dancing  proceeded  in  peace,  then  sud¬ 
denly  some  accepted  rule  was  violated,  the  whole  place  was  in  an 
uproar,  and  the  cry  of  “  Carabiniere  ”  was  heard  on  all  sides.  The 
principal  assailant  rushes  to  fetch  them,  and  imprisonment 
appears  the  least  thing  possible  for  the  entire  gathering !  In 
course  of  time  the  representatives  of  order  appear  accompanied  by 
the  apparently  infuriated  complainant,  when  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  with  one  voice  puts  the  state  of  the  case  before  them  with 
a  noise  worthy  of  bedlam.  They  w'ere  a  meek  looking  couple  of 
innocent  looking  lanky  police,  with  the  evident  intention  of  taking 
no  notice  of  anything.  They  refer  to  the  proprietor,  who  declares 
there  is  nothing  wrong,  and  never  has  been,  so  the  offended  dancer 
makes  the  best  of  it  and  sits  down  with  his  men  in  authority  to  a 
bottle  of  wine  with  sublime  content.  So  do  storms  rise  and  fall 
in  Sicily,  like  those  of  its  own  Mediterranean. 

A  little  of  a  smelling  oil  lamp,  bad  tobacco,  and  the  same 
tune  on  a  hurdy-gurdy,  for  it  possessed  but  one,  goes  a  long  way 
with  most  of  us,  even  in  the  interests  of  local  colour,  and  as  one 
listened  to  that  hurdy-gurdy,  it  was  impossible  not  to  decide  in  ! 
one’s  own  mind,  that  truly  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  are  singers, 
but  what  powder  on  earth  would  make  them  musical?  Nowhere, 
in  all  probability,  in  the  world  can  you  hear  so  much  bad  music, 
badly  performed,  as  in  Italy.  Of  course,  all  musicians  recognise 
the  gift  of  voice,  which  I  would  say  is  the  gift  of  climate,  but 
where  else  could  a  hurdy-gurdy  have  been  listened  to  with  perfect 
indifference,  playing  the  same  tune  from  8  p.m.  to  4  a.m.?  So, 
not  unwillingly,  though  the  sight  had  a  curious  interest  of  its 
own,  we  step  out  again  under  the  perfect  starlit  sky ;  the  fireflies 
form  up  into  procession,  and  the  scent  of  the  almond  trees  is 
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wafted  towards  us  on  the  soft  sweet  air  of  a  spring  night  in 
Sicily- 

Nelson  and  Bronte. 

Maniace. 

The  very  name  is  a  romance  in  itself !  Back  we  go  at  once  to 
the  great  English  hero  and  his  enchantress,  Lady  Hamilton,  in 
their  Neapolitan  days,  when  Ferdinand  IV.  bestowed  on  Nelson 
as  a  recognition  of  his,  and  perhaps  of  the  services  of  the  Queen’s 
irreat  friend  Lady  Hamilton,  the  Dukedom  of  Bronte,  in  Sicily, 
•‘a  Feud  of,  it  is  said,  about  ci'3,000  a  year,”  as  Nelson  wrote  to 
his  father.  This  was  just  after  the  flight  of  the  Iloyal  family 
from  Naples,  in  which,  without  doubt,  both  Lady  Hamilton  and 
Xelson  had  been  of  great  service  to  the  Eoyal  Family.  Little 
Prince  Albert  died  in  Jjudy  Hamilton’s  arms  during  the  voyage, 
her  services  to  the  Queen  were  many  and  devoted,  and  from  this 
period  the  great  admiral’s  signature  was  always  ‘‘Nelson  and 
Bronte.”  The  approach  to  ‘‘  Alaniace  ”  (the  name  of  the  resi¬ 
dence  which  went  to  Nelson  with  the  dukedom  of  Bronte)  has 
been  materially  altered  during  the  last  few  years  by  the  Etna  rail¬ 
way,  which  takes  you  within  about  three  miles  of  the  castle  itself, 
instead  of  your  being  obliged,  as  in  former  days,  to  drive  along 
the  brigand-infested  slopes  of  Etna  from  Catania.  Now,  a  very 
comfortable,  if  leisurely  little  train  drags  you  along,  through 
wonderfully  diversified  scenery  ;  from  anemones  and  almond  trees , 
through  bare  tracts  of  lava  (reminding  one  of  nothing  but  Gustave 
Bore’s  ‘‘Purgatorio  ”),  twisted  into  the  hideous  and  almost  pain¬ 
ful  shapes  which  lava  only  can  assume,  until  you  arrive  in  the  wild 
mountains  round  Alaniace,  in  our  case,  in  sleet  and  snow  and  a 
driving  wind,  for  the  Highlands  of  Sicily  are  essentially  different 
in  climate  from  Taormina.  Sicilian  brigands  seemed  a  reality  for 
the  first  time  at  that  little  wayside  station,  when  one  saw  the 
Bronte  servants,  on  the  carriages,  each  armed  with  a  gun,  in  a 
very  workmanlike  looking  livery,  a  sort  of  cross  between  a 
soldier’s  and  a  postillion’s. 

As  we  drove  to  the  castle  there  were  endless  places  where 
lurking  desperadoes  could  have  made  easy  havoc  of  us  and  our 
possessions;  however,  nothing  happened,  and  we  were  assured 
that  it  is  now  always  known  when  the  brigands  are  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood^  though,  indeed,  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  their  last 
capture  took  place  half  a  mile  from  the  house,  just  as  it  were  to 
refresh  the  memory  of  the  old  castellated  walls  as  to  their  bygone 
struggles.  Clattering  over  a  bridge  and  under  an  archway  into 
a  courtyard,  a  dozen  or  so  more  soldier-postillions  presented 
arms  as  we  were  ushered  into  the  inhabited  part  of  Alaniace, 
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where  fancy  allows  one  to  think  Nelson  and  his  “  ladye  faire" 
may  have  passed  secluded  days  from  tumult  and  unrest.  The 
courtyard  is  three-sided ;  one  side  of  it  is  a  great  granary  where 
the  wheat  of  the  tenants  is  stored  by  the  “  Duca,”  to  be  bought 
back  by  the  same  tenants  as  winter  supplies  fall  short.  The 
building  at  the  end  of  the  court  is  an  oil  distillery,  so  that  only 
one  side  of  the  Castle  is  inhabited,  a  long,  long  corridor,  remindino 
one  of  monastic  arrangements. 

On  the  ground  floor  are  offices,  among  others  the  guardroom 
where  a  fair  amount  of  warlike  equipment  is  kept  in  case  of  need. 

You  mount  a  stone  staircase,  which  feels  a  little  as  if  you  were 
ascending  from  a  dungeon,  when  you  suddenly  awake  to  the  fact 
that  you  are  on  the  first  floor  of  a  low,  pleasant  room  of  the 
English  small  hall  or  library  pattern ;  there  you  iim  hospitably 
entertained  with  tea  d  V Anglais  ;  on  one  side,  opening  out  of  this 
pleasant  living-room,  are  the  drawing-room  and  dining-room 
(the  first  looking  on  to  the  garden,  the  second  with  a  delightful 
glimpse  of  snow-clad  Etna),  and  on  the  other  side  the  long  corridor 
with  all  the  bedrooms  opening  out  of  it,  at  the  end  of  which  Mr. 
Marion  Crawford  makes  the  brigands  enter  the  castellated  walls 
of  “  Camaldoli”  (or  Maniace)  in  his  novel  of  Corleone.  At  the 
end  of  this  gallery  runs  “  the  grey  rushing  water  that  sparkled 
here  and  there  in  the  starlight,  at  the  eddies.  The  brambles 
grow  low  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  the  tall  eucalyptus  trees 
make  black  shadows.  Higher  up  wild  olive  trees  and  wild  figs 
grew  out  of  vegetation  that  covered  the  precipitous  ascent  all 
indistinguishable  in  the  dim  light.  High  above  all  to  the  right, 
the  outline  of  the  gloomy  Druses’  Tower  is  sharp  and  dark  against 
the  sky,  and  the  straight  line  of  the  rampart  is  drawn  like  a  black 
band  over  the  more  uncertain  shadows  below.”  But  though  Mr. 
Crawford  has  drawn  us  our  last  romance  with  Maniace  for  a 
setting,  one  feels  that  its  grey  old  w^alls  have  many  an  earlier 
history  to  tell,  possibly  even  of  Saracen  days.  Still  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  tale  they  could  tell  us  would  ever  rival 
the  romance  of  Lady  Hamilton,  which  sawr  the  Dukedom  of 
Bronte  the  possession  of  an  Englishman,  an  honoured  name  as  it 
is  at  present,  and  as  it  was  of  ymre. 

A.  M.  Wakefield. 


SIR  THOMAS  LAWKENCE’S  LOVE  AFFAIRS. 


A  WELL-KEPT  secret,  especially  if  it  lies  hidden  in  a  packet  of  old 
letters,  and  relates  to  high  romance  and  broken  hearts,  improves 
marvellously  by  age.  Some  people  there  are,  indeed,  who  affect 
to  regard  as  ghoulish  any  disinterment  of  dead  passions — a  man’s 
private  life,  they  say,  is  his  own  and  should  be  kept  sacred ;  the 
tears  and  sorrows  of  those  who  have  wept  in  secret  should  never 
be  revealed  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious.  It  is  a  false  argument. 
If  a  man  deserves  to  be  kept  in  memory  at  all — apart  from  his 
work— let  us  have  the  whole  man  ;  if  love  played  a  masterful  part 
ID  his  life,  let  posterity  know.  It  is  essential  to  the  understanding 
of  his  character,  and  it  may  throw  a  new  light  on  his  work.  But 
if  there  be  a  tragedy  in  his  love,  then  by  all  means  let  plentiful 
time  elapse  before  the  old  letters  are  opened  again  and  sob  out 
their  story  anew.  A  century  is  long  enough.  After  a  hundred 
years  have  flown,  even  the  most  hypersensitive  descendant  of  the 
dead  man  can  look  with  detachment  upon  the  foibles  of  a  grand¬ 
parent  or  great-grandparent ;  after  a  hundred  years  even  a  ceme¬ 
tery  may  be  transformed,  without  shock  to  public  sentiment,  into 
a  decorous  playground,  a  no  man’s  land  where  all  may  enter.  So 
much  by  way  of  exordium  to  a  most  interesting  collection  of 
letters,  written  between  the  end  of  1797  and  the  middle  of  1799, 
which  tell  for  the  first  time — not  quite  completely,  it  is  true,  but 
much  more  fully  than  ever  before — the  history  of  the  extraordinary 
love  passages  betw'een  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  artist,  and  the  two 
ill-fated  daughters  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Siddons.  They  consist 
of  the  correspondence  which  passed  betw'een  Sally  and  Maria 
Siddons  and  their  girl  friend  and  confidant.  Miss  Bird,  and  also 
of  the  correspondence  between  Mrs.  Pennington,  an  old  friend 
of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  Lawrence,  Sally,  and  the  great  actress  her¬ 
self.  Edited  with  great  judgment  by  Mr.  Oswald  G.  Knapp,  they 
have  recently  been  published  under  the  title  of  dn  Artist’s  Love 
Story. 

During  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  one  of  the  most 
interesting  figures  in  the  artistic  world  of  London  was  the  young 
painter,  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  was  afterwards  knighted  and  for 
ton  years,  1820-1830,  was  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
had  come  up  to  town  in  1787,  at  the  age  of  eighteen ,  after  surviving 
the  manifold  perils  which  threaten  the  future  of  an  infant  prodigy. 
His  father,  one  of  those  clever  but  wayward  men  who  are  alw'ays 
t'hanging  their  calling  and  entreating  the  support  of  their  friends, 
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had  kept  during  Lawrence’s  childhood  an  inn  at  Devizes,  on  the 
Bath  Eoad,  where,  if  patrons  were  moped  after  supper,  the  land¬ 
lord  was  ready  to  recite  Shakespeare  or  send  in  his  clever  little 
son  to  make  sketches  for  their  amusement.  The  child  became  well 
known  to  the  persons  of  quality  who  then  thronged  the  road  and 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  was  sent  to  Bath  as  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Prince 
Hoare,  the  fashionable  portrait  painter  of  that  most  fashionable 
spa.  There  he  remained  six  years,  until  he  went  to  London.  In 
1791  the  Koyal  Academy  elected  him  a  Supplementary  Associate, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  had  not  reached  the  age  limit,  and  inl79i 
George  III.  expressed  a  wish,  which  was  tantamount  to  a 
command,  that  Lawrence  should  be  elected  a  full  member  of  the 
Academy.  He  was  then  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  tall,  striking 
presence,  exceedingly  handsome,  and  with  polished,  courtlv 
manners  W'hich  subsequently  won  the  praise  of  the  First  Gentle¬ 
man  of  Europe.  He  possessed  all  the  accomplishments.  He 
danced  well ;  he  sang ;  he  recited ;  he  was  a  good  amateur  actor 
and  an  adept  at  billiards.  And,  in  addition  to  his  good  looks,  his 
talent,  and  his  graces,  he  was  a  man  of  sensibility  and  sentiment, 
I'rankly  emotional,  he  made  little  effort  to  disguise  his  feelings. 
Susceptible  to  female  beauty,  which  threw  him  into  transix)rts of 
worship  and  adoration,  he  was  as  romantic  as  the  heart  of  any  girl 
of  the  late  eighteenth  century  could  desire. 

While  he  was  still  apprenticed  to  his  art  at  Bath,  Mrs.  Siddons 
had  more  than  once  sat  to  him  for  her  portrait.  The  great  actress 
took  an  interest  in  his  career,  and,  when  he  came  to  London,  invited 
him  frequently  to  her  house  at  49,  Great  Marlborough  Street, 
where  she  lived  during  the  years  with  which  we  are  concerned. 
The  household  consisted  of  Mr.  Siddons,  a  cold,  reserved  man,  wbo 
became  more  and  more  estranged  from  his  brilliant  wife,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  two  sons,  Henry  and  George,  and  three  daughters,  Sarab 
Martha,  Maria,  and  Cecilia — the  youngest  a  child  who  does  not 
enter  into  the  story.  The  eldest,  usually  called  Sally,  was  born  in 
1775  ;  her  sister  Maria  was  four  years  her  junior.  They  seem  to 
have  returned  to  London  from  their  boarding  school  at  Calais  in 
the  year  1792  or  1793,  and  were  two  charming  girls,  fond  of 
gaiety,  but  devoted  to  their  mother  and  to  one  another.  Maria 
developed  the  greater  beauty  ;  Sally  had  the  better  disposition  and 
was  the  cleverer  of  the  two.  She  sang  well  enough  to  silence  even 
a  sister’s  criticism.  “I  never  heard  singing,”  Maria  wrote  to  a 
friend ,  ‘  ‘  that  delighted  me  as  hers  does ;  there  is  something  so 
touching  in  her  voice  that  one  must  be  in  very  good  spirits  to  hear 
it  without  approaching  to  a  pain.” 

Lawrence  w’as  a  constant  visitor,  but  the  precise  nature  of  the 
footing  upon  wdiich  he  stood  in  the  Siddons’  household  prior  to 
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i;97  when  the  letters  begin,  is  left  a  mystery.  That  he  was 
strongly  attracted  to  Sally,  with  whose  tastes  he  had  so  much 
in  common,  we  can  well  believe.  That  she  was  in  love  with  him 
subsequent  events  clearly  prove.  Her  mother’s  keen  eyes  detected 
the  attachment,  and  the  discovery  gave  Mrs.  Siddons  much 
anxiety,  for  though  she  was  exceedingly  partial  to  Lawrence  and 
admired  his  talent  and  good  qualities,  she  had  grave  doubts  as  to 
his  constancy.  There  was  certainly,  as  Mr.  Knapp  contends,  no 
open  engagement,  for  Lawrence’s  affairs  were  rather  embarrassed, 
and  he  had  to  assist  his  family,  for  his  father’s  projects  all  turned 
out  badly.  Mr.  Siddons,  moreover,  evidently  knew  of  nothing 
between  Lawrence  and  his  daughter.  Was  there,  then,  as  Mr. 
Knapp  supposes ,  an  understanding  known  only  to  themselves  and 
Mrs.  Siddons  ?  Or  was  it  merely  that  Lawrence  paid  Sally  much 
attention,  without  seriously  intending  marriage,  and  then,  as 
Maria  grew  up  into  young  womanhood  and  developed  great  beauty , 
did  he  transfer  his  attentions  from  one  sister  to  the  other  ?  This 
seems,  perhaps,  the  most  reasonable  explanation — that  Lawrence 
was  not  definitely  pledged  to  Sally,  who,  on  perceiving  that  he  had 
begun  to  love  Maria,  and  that  Maria  loved  him,  concealed  still 
more  her  own  feelings  and  did  all  she  could  to  promote  her  sister’s 
happiness. 

.•\t  any  rate,  by  the  winter  of  1797  Lawrence  was  a  declared 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  Maria,  then  a  girl  of  eighteen,  and  as  Mr. 
Siddons  refused  his  consent,  the  lovers  arranged  clandestine 
meetings  and  exchanged  clandestine  notes.  Miss  Bird  and  one  of 
the  painter’s  sisters  were  their  confidants,  and  they  met  in 
Lawrence’s  studio  in  Greek  Street,  Soho.  The  course  of  true  love 
did  not  run  smooth,  and  Maria  fell  seriously  ill,  the  first  warning 
of  the  consumption  w'hich  was  so  soon  to  prove  fatal.  Then,  as 
her  condition  caused  her  family  the  greatest  anxiety ,  and  the  girl 
was  desperately  love-sick,  Mr.  Siddons  gave  his  reluctant  consent 
to  the  engagement,  and  Lawrence’s  suit  was  formally  accepted. 
What  did  Sally  think  of  it?  The  answer  is  seen  in  a  letter  to  Miss 
Bird,  dated  January  5th,  1798,  wherein  she  bravely  announces 
the  engagement  as  “  a  piece  of  good  news.”  She  says  :  — 

ilaria  determined  to  speak  to  my  father  when  she  was  much  worse 
tiian  she  is  now ;  she  did,  and  he,  moved  by  the  state  in  which  she  was, 
and  considering,  no  doubt,  that  the  union  must  take  place  with  or 
without  his  consent,  thought  it  most  wise  to  agree  to  what  was  inevit¬ 
able.  Some  letters  passed  between  him  and  Mr.  L - ,  and  now  all  is 

going  on  smoothly,  and  he  regularly  makes  us  a  visit  every  evening, 
snould  not  this  happy  event  have  more  effect  than  all  the  medicines? 
At  least,  I  cannot  but  think  it  will  add  greatly  to  their  efficacy.  But 
'bat  will  our  friend  do  without  some  difficulties  to  overcome?  But, 
perhaps,  in  this  pursuit  he  has  found  enough  to  satisfy  him  and  will  be 
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content  to  receive  Maria,  tlio’  there  now  remain  no  obstacles.  Well  1 
rejoice  sincerely  that  there  is  an  end  to  all  mystery,  and  I  think  Maria 
has  as  fair  a  prospect  of  happiness  as  any  mortal  can  desire. 


Nothing  could  be  more  magnanimous.  Sally  might  weep  when  i 
she  was  alone,  but  outwardly  she  rejoiced  in  her  sister’s  happiness  I 
This  did  not  last  long.  Six  weeks  after  Sally’s  letter  Maria  wrote  I 
to  the  same  correspondent  in  a  tone  which  clearly  denoted  that  ■ 
all  was  not  going  well.  Tired  of  her  long  confinement  to  the  I 
house,  she  was  pining  for  air,  but  the  doctors  forbade  her  to  stir  ! 
out  until  April,  and  it  was  then  only  the  middle  of  February.  She  | 
said  ; —  i 

I  agree  with  you  that  nothing  can  be  so  delightful  as  the  nnr emitting 
attention  of  those  we  love,  but  where  shall  we  find  constancy  enough  in 
this  wicked  world  to  make  us  always  happy?  .  .  .  There  are  more  real 
delights  at  home  than  I  thought  there  were.  The  love  of  a  mother  and 
sister  never  fails ;  did  we  but  know  when  we  were  happy,  how  manv 
sorrows  should  we  escape  ! 

Evidently  there  was  a  rift  in  the  lute.  Sally  had  been  right! 
Once  the  “obstacles”  were  removed,  Lawrence’s  enthusiastic 
passion  waned.  He  grew  moody  and  dejected ;  his  regular 
attendance  at  Great  Marlborough  Street  became  irksome  and 
intolerable.  Maria  was  an  invalid,  condemned,  according  to  the 
mistaken  treatment  of  the  time,  to  dwell  in  rooms  hermetically 
sealed.  The  clever  Mrs.  Piozzi  showed  herself  cleverer  than  all 
the  medical  pundits  when  she  said,  “  Shutting  a  young,  half¬ 
consumptive  girl  up  in  one  unchanged  air  for  three  or  four  months 
w^ould  make  any  of  them  ill  and  ill-humoured,  too,  I  should  think. 
But  ’tis  the  new  way  to  make  them  breathe  their  own  infected 
breath  over  and  over  again,  in  defiance  of  all  books,  old  experience, 
and  good  old  common  sense.  Ah  !  my  dear  friend,  there  are  many 
new"  ways,  and  a  dreadful  place  do  they  lead  to.”  Very  likely, too, 
Maria  was  fretful  and  querulous.  She  was  not  a  girl  of  resource 
— her  mother  said  that  she  was  incapable  of  exertion  either  in 
mind  or  body — her  attractiveness  had  lain  in  her  beauty  and 
freshness,  and  these  were  impaired,  no  doubt,  by  continued  illness. 
Lawrence,  perhaps,  may  have  realised  too  late  the  delicateness  of 
Maria’s  health  and  have  shrunk  from  the  prospect  of  marrying  a 
confirmed  invalid.  The  situation  was  a  cruel  one,  but  the  means 
he  took  to  free  himself  from  it  w^ere  beyond  palliation  or  excuse. 
For,  as  his  love  for  Maria  cooled,  his  old  flame  for  her  sister  shot 
up  into  new  life.  He  saw,  doubtless,  in  the  devoted  and  un¬ 
remitting  attention  which  Sally  gave  her  sister,  what  a  sweet- 
natured  and  unselfish  girl  she  was.  He  realised  what  he  had  lost. 
He  became,  says  Fanny  Kemble,  in  her  Records  of  a  Girlhood, 
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“evidently  extremely  and  unaccountably  wretched.  Violent 
scenes  of  the  most  painful  emotion ,  of  which  the  cause  was  inex¬ 
plicable  and  incomprehensible,  took  place  between  himself  and 
Mrs.  Siddons,  to  whom  he  finally,  in  a  paroxysm  of  self-abandoned 
misery,  confessed  that  he  had  mistaken  his  feelings,  and  ended  by 
imploring  permission  to  transfer  his  affections  from  one  to  the 
other  sister.”  No  description  of  the  scene  itself  has  survived  ; 
there  is  only  an  incidental  reference  to  it  in  a  letter  written  many 
months  later  by  Mrs.  Siddons  to  Sally  herself.  From  this  we 
irather  that  one  day,  after  the  Siddonses — probably  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  Sally— had  been  with  Lawrence  to  Miss  Linwood’s  Needle¬ 
work  Exhibition,  Lawrence  had  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Siddons 
alone  and  raved  and  stormed  like  a  madman,  protesting  his  love 
for  Sally,  and  threatening  to  rush  into  her  presence  and  declare 
his  passion.  Here  is  the  passage  :  — 

Let  not  my  beloved  Sally  fear  my  persevering  firmness,  dearest  of 
creatures !  Does  she  not  know  that  it  was  my  dread  of  making  Her  un- 
kppy,  which,  ever  since  that  terrible  visit  which  followed  Miss  Linwood’s 
Exhibition,  has  forced  me  into  toleration;  when,  without  the  least  con¬ 
sideration  for  poor  Maria,  I  was  even  on  my  knees  to  prevent  his  rushing 
into  her  presence.  Yes,  I  will  own  that  though  I  could  not  wonder  at  the 
effect  my  adorable  Sally’s  perfections  had  wrought  upon  him  who  was  in  the 
daily  contemplation  of  her  perfections,  I  believe  no  time,  no  change  could 
wear  away  the  unfavourable  impression  of  his  selfish,  unfeeling  conduct 
at  that  tremendous  moment.  He  said  it  was  madness,  and  the  fear  of 
losing  them  both,  for,  next  to  Sally,  he  adored  Maria. 

-Mrs.  Siddons’  conduct  is  as  inexplicable  as  Lawrence’s  was 
despicable.  Why  did  she  allow  herself,  as  she  says,  to  be  “  forced 
into  toleration  ”  ?  Why  did  she  not  reject  Lawrence’s  outrageous 
proposition  with  indignation,  show  him  the  door,  and  lay  the 
whole  matter  before  her  husband?  The  reasons  were  complex. 
She  could  not  help  pitying  Lawrence’s  distraction ;  she  was 
genuinely  alarmed  lest  he  should  carry  out  his  threat  of  committing 
suicide;  she  was  nervously  apprehensive  of  scandal,  and  it  is  also 
certain  that  at  this  time  she  was  not  on  very  good  terms  with  her 
husband.  She  feared  from  him  a  violent  explosion  of  wrath. 
Naturally,  he  had  to  be  told  that  the  engagement  between 
Lawrence  and  Nlaria  was  broken  off ,  but  of  the  true  cause  he  was 
kept  in  the  dark  ;  nor  had  he  any  idea  that  Lawrence  was  clamour¬ 
ing  to  bo  allowed  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Sally. 

Sally  gave  no  hint  of  her  own  feelings  in  the  letter  which  she 
'frote  to  Miss  Bird  a  fortnight  later  to  tell  her  that  the  Lawrence 
affair  was  at  an  end ,  and  that  Maria  bore  her  disappointment  well— 
in  short,  “  like  a  person  ivhose  heart  could  never  hare  been  deeply 
(^aged.  .  .  .  She  is  in  good  spirits,  talks  and  thinks  of  dress 
and  company  and  beauty,  as  usual.  Is  not  this  fortunate?  Had 
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she  loved  him,  I  think  this  would  almost  have  broken  her  heart 
I  rejoice  that  she  did  not.”  Maria,  too,  hid  her  wounded  pride 
and  her  chief  anxiety,  poor  girl,  was  to  get  out  into  the  open  air 
again.  “It  appears  to  me,”  she  says  pathetically,  “that  I 
should  be  very  like  myself  if  I  could  but  take  a  walk  and  feel  the 
wind  blow  on  me  again.”  Eenewed  bleeding  and  blistering  made 
it  hard  for  her  to  keep  up  her  spirits,  and  she  looked  eagerlv 
forw^ard  to  the  coming  summer,  w’hich  she  was  to  spend  at  the 
Clifton  Hot  Wells,  where  she  hoped  to  regain  her  lost  health. 
Sally’s  situation  was  as  embarrassing  as  her  sister’s.  She  had 
never  ceased  to  love  Lawrence  ,  and  she  must  have  been  secretly 
pleased  at  his  renewed  passion  for  her,  and  anxious  to  persuade 
herself  that  Alaria’s  affections  had  not  been  deeply  engaged.  Yet 
she  gave  this  second  courtship  no  encouragement  and  yyas 
miserable  at  heart,  “surrounded,”  as  she  says,  “with  doubts, 
fears,  and  perplexities,  from  which  I  do  not  see  how  to  extricate 
myself,  obliged  to  appear  cheerful,  while  everything  about  me  dis¬ 
tresses  or  is  totally  forgotten  by  me.  Oh  !  you  cannot  guess  my 
situation,  but  you  pity  me,  I  am  sure.  T  fly  to  employment  to 
cheat  the  time,  and,  tho’  it  sometimes  fails,  it  is  the  best  thinj 
to  be  done.”  There  was  no  estrangement  between  the  sisters; 
but  whether  Sally  gave  Maria  her  full  confidence  may  be  doubted. 

Summer  came  at  last  without  further  developments,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  Juno  the  whole  Siddons  family  w’ent  down  to  Clifton 
where  INIaria  revived  a  little,  and  was  even  able  to  go  to  an  assembly 
ball,  though  not  to  dance.  Then  in  July  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siddons 
started  on  a  professional  tour  in  the  Midlands,  taking  Sally  with  | 
them  and  leaving  Maria  in  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Pennington,  wife 
of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  at  the  Hot  Wells,  a  clever,  good- 
hearted  woman,  inclined  to  gush  and  be  romantic,  but  a  singularly 
devoted  friend.  Mrs.  Siddons  renewed  her  old  triumphs  at 
Cheltenham,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Birmingham, 
but  she  had  a  wretchedly  anxious  time,  for  Sally  was  prostrated 
by  a  bad  attack  of  asthma,  and  the  accounts  of  Maria’s  health 
grew  worse  and  worse,  until,  by  the  beginning  of  August,  it  was 
knowm  that  the  end  was  only  a  matter  of  weeks.  Yloreover, 
Lawrence  was  pestering  Mrs.  Siddons  with  his  entreaties  to  be 
allowed  to  see  Sally,  and  was  urging  his  suit  in  his  best  tragedy 
manner.  ]\Irs.  Siddons,  after  a  talk  with  Sally,  wrote  thus  to 
Mrs.  Pennington  :  — 

The  GOOD  SENSK  and  tendeuness,  it  was  evi<lent,  had  needed  no  prompter, 
and,  while  she  ingenuously  confessed  her  predilection,  she  was  as  well 

aware  of  Mr.  L - ’s  blameable  conduct  as  anyone  could  be,  and  declared 

that  (Maria  totally  out  of  the  question)  she  felt  the  weight  of  many  other 
objections  that  seemed  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  dreaded  event. 
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Sally,  indeed,  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to  give  Lawrence  a 
ivord  of  encouragement  until  Maria  had  completely  recovered,  and 
that  was  never  to  be.  Eventually,  tired  of  fruitless  entreaties  by 
post,  “ the  wretched  madman”  travelled  dowm  to  Birmingham 
[or  an  interview.  Mrs.  Siddons  thus  describes  what  took  place  :  — 

His  hopes  with  regard  to  Sally,  I,  with  her  own  concurrence,  told  him 
lere  entirely  at  an  end,  representing  at  the  same  time  the  situation  of 

lier  sister.  I  suppose  ho  is  almost  mad  with  remorse,  and  think  it  is 

likely  he  may  be  at  this  moment  at  Clifton.  I  pray  GOD  his  phrenzy  may 
not  impel  him  to  some  desperate  action.  .  .  .  Mr.  S.  knows  nothing  of 
dll  this,  the  situation  of  dear  Sally,  when  one  recurs  to  her  original 
partiality  for  this  wretched  madman,  placing  her  in  so  delicate  a  situa¬ 
tion,  we  thought  it  best  to  keep  the  matter  entirely  concealed,  as  it  was 
mpossibk  that  anything  could  come  of  it,  if  ever,  never  she  was  resola^ed 
till  her  sister  was  perfectly  restored.  I  hope  it  will  always  be  a  secret 

to  Mr.  S.,  as  it  could  ans^A•er  no  end  but  to  enrage  him  and  make  us  all 

stiO  more  unhappy. 


Mrs.  Siddons  guessed  that  Lawrence  w'ould  go  straight  from 
Birmingham  to  Clifton — whither  Sally  had  just  gone  to  nurse  her 
sister— and  was  afraid  lest  he  should  make  a  scene  at  Mrs. 
Pennington’s.  She  was  partly  right.  Lawrence  posted  off  to 
Clifton,  took  rooms  under  the  assumed  name  of  Jennings,  and 
wrote  to  ]\Irs.  Pennington  imploring  an  interview'  and  begging  her 
to  hand  an  enclosed  letter  to  Sally.  ”  By  a  profligate  daring,” 
tewrote,  “I  might  see  Miss  Siddons,  but  I  cannot.  Yet  some¬ 
thing  I  must  do,  and  w'hat  better  than  at  once  repose  a  confidence 
ina  Woman  of  Sense  and  Honour,  trust  implicitly  to  her  Candour, 
nor  believe  that  I  shall  suffer  by  it  till  the  suffering  comes?” 
The  appeal  throughout  was  to  her  pity  : — ‘‘I  love — exist  but  for 
Hiss  Siddons,  and  am  decisively  rejected  by  her,  .  .  .  IMy 
iituation  is  a  desperate  one,  but  my  soul  is  yet  unwilling  to  be 
iobdued  by  it.  ,  .  .  Trembling  Hope,  half  broken  as  it  is,  my 
heart  still  cherishes  as  its  sole  spring  of  Life.”  And  so  on  in 
wild, high-flow’n  strain  !  Mrs.  Pennington  agreed  to  see  him,  but 
ifhen  Lawrence  tried  the  heroics  which  he  had  found  so  effective 


^th  Mrs.  Siddons,  she  calmly  told  him  that  “  she  had  seen  such 
lieenes  better  acted  before,  and  that,  if  he  wished  to  secure  her 
Inendship  or  hoped  for  her  good  offices,  a  rational  and  composed 

] behaviour  was  the  best  way  to  obtain  them.”  This  quiet  sarcasm 
brought  him  to  reason ,  and  he  promised  to  leave  Clifton  on  the 
^derstanding  that  Mrs.  Pennington  should  send  him  frequent 

!wd  of  Sally.  Returning  to  Birmingham,  he  had  two  more 
'iviews  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  she 
'S  in  agonies  that  brought  her  almost  to  fainting  three  or  four 
e?.  Once,  indeed,  while  rising  to  ring  for  hartshorn  and  w'ater, 
>be  swooned  and  would  have  fallen  had  he  not  caught  her.  Fancy 
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the  Tragic  Muse  herself  being  imposed  upon  by  the  “wild  trans¬ 
ports”  of  an  amateur  actor  threatening  self-destruction  or  fliuht 
to  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  as  though  that  were  an  alternative 
only  less  horrible  than  suicide  !  Mrs.  Siddons  confessed  to  Mrs 
Pennington  that  Lawrence  “  terrified  her  into  her  toleration  o[ 
his  love  for  Sally  by  the  horrible  desperation  of  his  conduct" 
and  added,  “  I  gave  him  my  sincere  forgiveness  and  calm  advice, 
but  told  him  positively  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  hope  from 
me  except  my  good  wishes  for  his  success  and  happiness. 

He  went  off  calmly  and  wdth  resolutions  to  be  all  that  could  be 
wished.”  And  Mr.  Siddons  still  knew  nothing!  His  wife  was 
receiving  Mrs.  Pennington’s  letters  addressed  to  Sally  Briggs- 
her  maid — “  lest  they  should  fall  into  improper  hands,”  i.e.,  her 
husband’s. 

For  six  weeks  after  Lawrence’s  return  to  London  he  and  Mrs 
Pennington  kept  up  a  lengthy  correspondence,  full  of  heroic  pro¬ 
testations,  cajolery  and  flattery  on  his  part,  and  full  of  voluminous! 
detail  and  good  sense  on  hers.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  Mrs.j 
Pennington  had  also  fallen  under  the  Lawrence  spell,  and  was 
secretly  very  well  pleased  to  figure  prominently  in  this  melancholy  | 
romance,  and  be  the  intimate  correspondent  of  such  a  “dear' 
afflicted,  and  unfortunate  Being”  as  Lawrence,  wdio  “attacks' 
agitates,  interests,  and  distracts  ”  all  connected  with  him.  Maria, 
meanwhile,  was  sinking  fast,  and  though  once  she  sent  word  that 
“  she  wdshed  Lawrence  no  ill  and  freely  forgave  him  the  uneasi¬ 
ness  he  had  caused  her,”  her  chief  anxiety  wms  to  prevent  Sally 
from  marrying  him.  A  few  hours  before  she  died  on  October  7tb, 
she  said  to  her  sister,  in  the  presence  of  her  mother,  “Promise 
me,  my  Sally,  never  to  be  the  wdfe  of  Mr.  LawTence.  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  of  your  being  so.”  Sally  murmured  some  evasive 
words  which  Maria  misunderstood,  but  the  dying  girl,  after  aski  .i 
her  mother  to  read  prayers,  again  returned  to  the  subject.  Thisf 
time  no  evasion  wms  possible,  for  Maria  expressed  her  joy  at  \y\ 
sister’s  promise  and  turned  eagerly  to  Sally  to  hear  her  confir:  ; 
it.  At  such  a  distressing  moment,  what  could  a  sister  do?  T : 
refuse  was  to  agitate  the  last  moments  of  the  dying ;  to  conii  v 
was  to  cut  herself  off  from  hope  of  happiness.  Sally,  quite  over* 
come,  gave  the  required  pledge. 

“I  did  vnt  promise,  dear,  dying  Angel,”  she  said,  “but  I  will  anil  , 
if  you  require  it.”  “Thank  you,  Sally;  my  dear  mother— Mrs.  Pennin.j 
ton  -bear  witness.  Sally,  give  me  your  hand — you  promise  never  to  i 
his  wife.  Mother— Mrs.  Pennington-  lay  your  hands  on  hers.”  (We  i 
so.) — “You  understand!  Bear  witness.”  We  bowed  and  were  spew!;!  ■  ; 
“Sally,  sacred,  sacred  be  this  promise” — stretching  out  her  hand,  a' ! 
pointing  her  forefinger — “  lie  member  me  and  GOD  bless  you!” 
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When  Lawrence  received  the  long  letter  in  which  Mrs.  Penning¬ 
ton  thus  graphically  and  minutely  described  Maria’s  death,  and 
read  the  promise  which  rudely  shattered  all  his  hopes ,  rage  over¬ 
came  him  and  he  hurriedly  sent  off  a  frenzied  note  :  — 


It  is  only  my  Hand  that  shakes,  not  my  Mind. 

I  have  played  deeply  for  her,  and  you  think  she  will  still  escape  me. 
I'll  tell  vou  a  secret.  It  is  possible  she  may.  Mark  the  end. 

You  have  all  played  your  parts  admirably  ! ! ! 

If  the  scene  you  have  so  accurately  described  is  mentioned  by  you  to 
one  Human  Being,  I  will  pursue  your  name  with  execration. 

This  “diabolical  letter’’  was  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
shown  by  her  to  Sally,  who  remarkt'd,  “  If  this  is  love,  defend  me 
from  it!’’  “It  may  be  love,”  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Pennington, 
“but  such  love  as  T  never  wish  to  inspire.  I  fly  with  horror  from 
such  a  passion.  ...  I  will  not  say  that  weakness  shall  never 
return,  hut,  if  it  does,  it  shall  he  confided  only  to  you,  and  you 
shall  advise,  and  love  and  pity  me.  Oh  !  you  can  do  it  so  sweetly, 
and  never  will  your  kind  heart  be  shut  to  the  sorrows  of  your 
Sally!  We  cannot,  you  know,  quite  conquer  all  our  feelings,  but 
virtue  and  reason  may  regulate  our  conduct,  and,  with  the  help 
of  Heaven,  I  fear  not  for  myself  in  that  respect.  Whatever  I 
may/ee/  1  will  act  as  I  have  promised.”  She  kept  her  word, 
though  she  found  it  hard,  for  her  love  for  Lawrence  survived  her 
reprobation  of  his  violence,  and  survived  also  her  emphatic  pro¬ 
testations  that  she  loved  him  no  longer.  When  she  returned  to 
London,  she  persistently  avoided  him,  refused  invitations  to  houses 
at  which  he  was  likely  to  be  of  the  party,  and  when  Lawrence 
wrote  a  last  appeal  in  December,  she  answered  it  in  so  decisive 
a  manner  that  it  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  destroying  his 
infatuation.  Mr.  Siddons  at  length  was  informed  of  what  had 
taken  place,  and  forbade  all  intercourse  with  Lawrence,  “  whom 
he  reprobated  ” — so  Mrs.  Siddons  sarcastically  says — ‘‘with  the 
spirit  of  a  just  man  above  the  weaknesses  which  are  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Race  in  general.” 

Lawrence  soon  found  consolation  elsewhere.  By  the  beginning 
of  February,  1797,  the  gossips  were  talking  of  the  attentions  he 
was  paying  to  a  lady  at  Clapham,  one  of  two  sisters  w’ho  painted 
extremely  well  and  had  ‘‘  extensive  possessions.”  In  June  there 
were  whispers  of  a  certain  Miss  Jennings.  Sally  tried  to  persuade 
herself  that  she  had  resigned  all  thoughts  of  love  or  jealousy,  but 
when  she  passed  Lawrence  close  in  Kensington  Gardens  one 
Sunday  morning  her  heart  sank.  ‘‘  Whenever,”  she  wrote,  ‘‘  I 
meet  his  eyes  with  that  glance  that  pierces  through  and  through 
one, it  is  like  an  electric  stroke  to  me.”  She  loved  him  still,  and 
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woman-like,  felt  w’ounded  at  heart  when  she  found  that  he  had 
taken  her  at  her  word  and  had  ceased  to  love  her.  Nor  was 
Lawrence  long  in  making  his  peace  with  her  mother,  whom  he 
assured  in  July  that  he  thought  of  Sally  only  as  a  friend,  though 
he  still  refused  to  send  back  her  letters  until  he  should  marrv. 
By  December  the  old  friendly  relationshij)  between  actress  aiid 
painter  was  fully  resumed,  the  only  difference  being  that  theii 
meetings  were  confined  to  the  theatre,  and  Lawrence  no  longer 
called  at  Great  Marlborough  Street,  so  that  he  might  not  see 
Sally.  “Our  Knight  Errant  is  tired  of  fighting  wind-mills,” 
wrote  Mrs.  Siddons,  “  and  is  very  peaceable.’’  Sally  was  troubled 
at  this  intercourse.  “  I  know  my  mother  sees  him  often,”  she 
writes,  “  and  I  know  she  cannot  cease  to  look  upon  him  with  the 
partiality  she  always  did  and  always,  1  believe,  will  fc'el  for  him, 
yet  she  never  mentions  him  to  me,  never  tells  me  he  has  spoken 
of  me,  or  desires  to  be  remembered  to  me.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he 
never  does  think  or  speak  of  me  ;  but  can  I  ever  forget  the  days 
that  are  past?  Is  it  easy,  is  it  possible  to  wish  to  be  quite 
obliterated  from  a  heart  which  I  once  thought  it  the  extreme  of 
happiness  to  possess?  Ah,  no,  no,  I  feel  it  is  not  fwssible,  and 
however  nV//it  I  may  think  it  that  we  are  separated,  I  would  not 
have  him  forget  me.’’  And  so  on,  we  may  suspect,  to  the  end, 
though  the  edge  of  her  sorrow  was  blunted  by  time.  Sally  sur¬ 
vived  Maria  less  than  five  years,  and  died  in  1803  of  her  old 
trouble,  the  asthma.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  for  a  hundred 
years  these  letters  which  tell  her  sad  story  should  have  been  kept 
so  secret.  But  the  whole  episode  was  kept  marvellously  close, 
considering  what  a  gossiping  age  it  was  and  how'  much  Mrs. 
Siddons  lived  in  the  public  eye.  The  public  only  knew  that  there 
had  been  an  engagement  between  Lawrence  and  one  of  the  ill- 
fated  sisters.  Even  Fanny  Kemble,  Sally’s  own  cousin,  did  not 
know  the  whole  truth  and  confused  Sally  with  Maria. 

Mrs.  Siddons  retained  through  life  her  affection  for  Lawrence, 
though  their  paths  diverged  as  he  rose  to  high  fame  and  she 
retired  into  private  life.  Nearly  thirty  years  later,  when  she  made 
her  will,  she  expressed  the  wish  that  Lawrence  should  help  to 
carry  her  to  the  grave.  “  Good  GOD  !  did  she  say  that?”  was 
his  exclamation  when  he  was  told.  Yet  she  survived  him  by  a 
year.  With  the  Charles  Kembles  Lawrence  kept  up  close  relation¬ 
ship.  Fanny  Kemble  tells  an  interesting  story  of  a  portrait  of 
herself  which  Lawrence  painted  and  showed,  when  completed,  to 
Mrs.  Kemble.  As  she  looked  at  it  Lawrence  said,  “  What  strikes 
you?  What  do  you  think?  ’’  “  It  is  very  like  Maria,”  said  Mrs. 

Kemble.  The  incautious  words  recalled  the  past  so  vividly  that 
Lawrence  became  so  agitated  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  speak.  At 
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last  he  said  “  Oh  !  she  is  very  like  her  :  she  is  very  like  them 
nil”  But  what  is  even  more  remarkable  is  Fanny  Kemble’s  own 
oonfession  that  she  too  came  perilously  near  losing  her  heart  to 
the  very  man  whose  love  had  been  so  disastrous  to  her  two 
cousins  long  before  she  herself  was  born.  Here  are  the  words  in 
which  she  describes  with  what  grief  she  heard  of  Lawrence’s 
sudden  death  in  1830  ;  — 

Tho  shock  of  this  event  was  terrible  to  me,  although  I  have  sometimes 
(ince  thought  it  was  fortunate  for  me  rather  than  otherwise.  Sir  Thomas 
lixroncp’s  enthusiastically  expressed  admiration  for  me,  his  constant 
hinc'?,  his  sympathy  in  my  success,  and  the  warm  interest  he  took  in 
fT.rvthing  that  concerned  me,  might  only  have  inspired  me  with  a  grateful 
i,  0  of  his  condescension  and  goodness.  But  I  was  a  very  romantic  girl, 
x  i.  a  most  excitable  imagination,  and  such  was  to  me  the  melancholy 
irarm  of  Lawrence’s  countenance,  the  elegant  distinction  of  his  person, 
::i  the  exquisite  refined  gentleness  of  his  voice  and  manner,  that  a  very 
Lscination  was  added  to  my  sense  of  gratitude  for  all  his 
vMinal  kindness  to  me  and  my  admiration  of  his  genius;  and  I  think 
:  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  had  the  intercourse  continued,  and  had  I  sat 
t.,  him  for  the  projected  portrait  of  Juliet,  in  spite  of  the  forty  years’ 
ciennee  in  our  ages  and  my  knowledge  of  his  disastrous  relations  with 
'T  cousins,  I  should  have  become  in  love  with  him  myself,  and  been  tho 
f  irth  member  of  my  family  whose  life  he  would  have  disturbed  and 
priittered.  His  sentimentality  was  of  a  particularly  mischievous  order, 
it  not  only  induced  women  to  fall  in  love  with  him,  but  enabled  him 
fc  persuade  himself  that  ho  was  in  love  with  them,  and  apparently  with 
tre  than  one  at  a  time. 


This  extract  bears  out  Lawrence’s  extraordinary  power  of 
[pcination  and  personal  attractiveness.  He  was  much  run  after, 
rtiicr  wooed  than  wooing,  as  one  lady  wrote  of  him  after  his 
tith, adding  that,  in  her  opinion,  “  he  never  gave  pain  wilfully 
any  human  being  or  flirted  for  the  gratification  of  his  own 
raiity.”  Another,  who  knew’  him  well,  said  that  his  manners 
ve  likely  to  mislead  without  his  intending  it.  “He  could  not 
irite  a  common  answer  to  a  dinner  invitation  without  its  assum- 
the  tone  of  a  billet  doux  ;  the  very  commonest  conversation 
'f!5  held  in  that  soft  low  whisper  and  with  that  tone  of  deference 
d  interest  which  are  so  unusual  and  so  calculated  to  please. 
H  was  not  a  male  coquette  ;  he  had  no  plan  of  conquest.’’  A  nice 
;:dinction !  But  one  can  easily  see  how’  such  a  man  obtained 
character  of  being  “  an  old  flirt,’’  even  when  he  was  in  his 

■  ^  He  schooled  himself  to  self-control  as  he  grew  older,  and 
y people  only  knew  his  suave  and  collected  society  manner. 

■  the  was  always  emotional  at  heart,  always  liable  to  be  carried 
‘^yby  floods  of  sentiment.  He  had  more  than  one  serious  love 
'^  ir  after  his  tragic  passages  with  Sally  and  Maria  Siddons.  For 
'0 years  he  was  madly  in  love  with  a  sister  of  Lord  Templeton, 
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and  a  still  more  endnriii"  attachment  was  to  a  Mrs.  WolfE,  the  wife 
of  Mr.  James  Wolff,  the  Danish  Consul,  an  art-loving  connoisseur 
who  had  a  large  picture  gallery  at  his  Battersea  residence 
Ijawrence  painted  her  portrait  for  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  1815 
and  seems  to  have  been  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  break¬ 
up  of  the  Wolff  household,  Mrs.  Wolff  living  first  in  Kent  ani 
then  at  Fairfield,  near  Ross,  in  Herefordshire.  There  was  soiuf 
scandal  at  the  time,  and  one  or  two  ill-natured  paragraphs  got 
into  the  newspapers,  but  the  friendship,  ardent  as  it  was,  remained, 
it  is  said,  platonic  to  the  end.  iMrs.  Wolff,  like  Sally  Siddons. 
composed  songs,  and  Fanny  Kemble  tells  a  curious  story  of  how 
LawTcnce  once  asked  her  to  sing  a  song  entitled  “  These  Few  Pale 
Autumn  Flowers.”  When  she  had  done  so  he  showed  hers 
portrait  of  the  lady  who  had  written  it.  Fanny  asked  who  she 
was,  and  to  her  surprise  Lawrence  could  only  stammer  out ‘M 
— a  lady  towards  whom — for  w^hom — I  entertained  the  profoundest 
regard.”  Then  without  another  word  he  fled  from  the  room. 
Mrs.  Wolff  died  in  1823. 

Lawrence  never  married,  and  remained  a  sentimentalist  to  the 
last,  cultivating  still,  as  he  wrote  in  his  large  grandiloquent  style 
to  a  lady  correspondent,  “  the  same  delight  in  pure  and  simple 
pleasures,  the  same  disdain  of  low"  enjoyments,  the  same  relish 
for  whatever  is  grand,  however  above  me,  the  same  admiratkc 
of  what  is  beautiful  in  character,  the  same  enthusiasm  for  wha; 
is  exquisite  in  the  productions,  or  generous  in  the  passions  of  L 
mind.”  One  can  the  better  understand,  therefore,  his  extra 
ordinary  relations  with  Sally  and  Maria  Siddons  in  his  yoiiii;;i' 
days,  when  his  extreme  susceptibility  was  most  sensitive  to  im¬ 
pressions,  and  he  swayed,  without  effort  at  resistance,  before  the 
tempest  of  his  emotions.  His  wms  precisely  the  character  to 
inflict  torture  upon  others  without  meaning  it,  and  then  to  siiffn 
keen,  but  strictly  momentary,  anguish.  That  he  remembernl 
Sally  w’ith  tears  towards  the  end  of  his  life  is  probable  enoii^ii 
but  the  story  that  after  her  death  he  used  none  but  black-edged 
note-paper  and  black  sealing-wax  we  may  charitably  dismiss  as 


the  sarcasm  of  some  ill-natured  friend. 


J.  B.  Firth. 
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In  a  very  interesting  article  which  appeared  in  the  March  number 
of  this  Review ,  Mr.  Vere  Collins  discussed  the  possibility  of 
development  in  the  view  now  commonly  accepted  of  the  ethics  of 
marriage.  He  pointed  out  that  every  other  human  institution  is 
admittedly  subject  to  the  law  of  evolution,  whilst  marriage  alone 

1  seems  to  be  regarded  as  immutably  fixed,  and  in  no  need  of 
adaptation  to  a  changing  environment.  But  that  the  environ¬ 
ment  has  changed,  changed  rapidly  and  changed  vitally,  he 
suggests  without  distinctly  stating  it  by  his  reference  to  the 
-v.nomic  independence  of  woman  at  the  beginning  of  the 
!  uditieth  century.  “  As  a  w'orker  competing  with  man  in  almost 
■  virv  branch  of  industry,  she  is  making  herself  an  economic  unit, 
n^'miwmic  liberty  will  lead  to  moral  and  intellectual  liberty. 
‘Fried  from  the  necessity  of  marrying  in  order  to  gain  a  roof  and 
-id,  she  will  no  longer  be  content  to  accept  man’s  estimate  of 
;'!ras  ‘half  angel  and  half  idiot,’  and  the  renascence  of  woman 
ill  correlate  itself  with  the  general  stream  of  progress  so  as  to 
ive  on  a  re-adjustment  of  sex  ethics.”  What  form  this  re- 
ijustment  will  take  depends,  therefore,  on  the  conclusion  to 
.diiloh  society  finally  comes  as  to  the  economic  value  of  woman’s 
!  vi,rk  and  of  woman  herself. 

Probably  no  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  actual  facts 
ils  to  recognise  that  the  existing  state  of  things  involves  a  de- 
'  ruble  economic  waste.  Take  its  most  obvious  form,  the  decline 
.!i  the  birth-rate  amongst  just  those  classes  of  the  community 
ihich  are  socially  and  economically  the  most  desirable.  So  far 
•jm  increasing  and  multiplying  and  replenishing  the  earth,  the 
biglo-Saxon  race  show's  an  unmistakable  incapacity  to  fill  up  the 
,  -5te  places  in  its  own  Colonies,  w'hich  are  a  far  greater  hindrance 
■  Imperial  pros^xrrity  than  any  number  of  tariff  walls  and  pro- 
'  'live  duties.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  President  Roosevelt  and 
,  t  Mr.  Chamberlain  who  is  the  truest  Imperialist.  If  children 
I '■  a  nation’s  wealth,  and  if  in  all  ages  the  refusal  to  bear  them 
■>  been  held  a  sign  of  national  decay ,  how  shall  w’e  rest  con- 
I  ited  with  a  state  of  things  which  enforces  childlessness  upon 
j  large  a  number  of  possible  and  desirable  mothers?  The  State 
.  ikniably  suffers  an  actual  loss  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
j  its  population.  Does  it  make  any  corresponding  gain? 

I  Now  that  w'oman  has  become  a  worker,  is  her  economic  in- 
I  I'lndence  being  gained  by  competing  with  men,  or  by  creating 
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new  branches  of  industry?  If  the  second,  well  and  good- bu 
if  the  first,  she  would  certainly  need  to  prove  a  degree  of  supe*^ 
ority  which  would  justify  the  superseding  of  one  sex  hy  the  othet 
Exceptions  apart,  there  has  been  nothing  yet  to  prove  that  th 
work  of  the  average  woman  equals  the  work  of  the  average  man 
So  far  in  the  professions  men  hold  their  own,  as  they  have  always 
held  their  own  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Where  women  do  seem 
to  be  driving  men  out  of  the  field  is  in  the  lower  walks  of  business 
and  here,  I  am  afraid,  a  large  part  of  a  woman’s  economic  value 
is  her  undoubted  cheapness.  It  pays  the  employer  to  use  her 
because  her  wages  need  only  be  sufficient  to  keep  herself.  They 
are  often  insufficient,  but  let  that  pass.  Any  way,  she  is  not 
expected  to  earn  enough  to  support  a  husband  and  children. 

Of  course,  if  the  increasing  employment  of  women  as  clerks 
and  secretaries  and  shop  assistants,  their  invasion  of  the  journal¬ 
istic  world,  and  their  onslaught  upon  the  professions  does  really 
tend  to  displace  men  and  to  send  them  out  of  the  country,  any 
possible  gain  to  the  State  is  largely  offset  by  the  consequent  ii- 
crease  in  the  number  of  unmarried  and  childless  women  of  the 
child-bearing  age.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  it  is  largely 
offset  by  the  stunted  development  of  the  women  themselves.  1 
am  speaking,  I  need  hardly  say,  of  mental  and  moral  develop¬ 
ment.  In  these  days  of  athleticism  and  physical  culture,  a 
woman,  whatever  her  occupation,  has  only  herself  to  thank  i; 
she  fails  to  attain  her  full  growth  and  her  proper  symmetry.  L:: 
to  an  observer  who  has  sat  year  after  year  in  an  office  wh  r 
women  are  employed,  there  are  other  unmistakable  signs  . 
arrested  development.  Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  a:l 
woman,  a  creature  of  the  emotions,  cannot  live  by  even  the  m 
remarkable  degree  of  professional  success.  What  shall  it  imr.: 
her  if  she  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  just  those  qualities  : 
her  own  heart  and  soul  which  make  life,  any  life,  alone  wic 
living?  Leaving  out  of  account  the  purely  medical  asyxjcts oi tic 
case,  about  which  nerve  doctors  could,  if  they  thought  it  desirable, 
make  many  revelations,  there  is  a  general  dulness  and  men’; 
apathy,  which  settles  down  upon  a  woman  between  thirty  ;;::i 
thirty-five,  and  all  unconsciously  to  herself  greatly  detracts  fw;; 
her  economic  value.  Many  things  may  mitigate  it.  Wor^i:; 
with  men  does  a  great  deal.  I  have  seen  a  wonderful  cliaiiit; 
wrought  in  a  few  weeks  by  just  that  sort  of  stimulus,  and  iiioi  il  y 
the  ideal  form  of  literary  collaboration  w’ill  always  be  between  a 
woman  and  a  man.  It  sounds  a  truism,  but  it  is  a  truism  wha.^ 
will  bear  a  good  deal  of  repetition,  that  here  again  we  need  -' 
move  on  Nature’s  lines  if  the  “woman  movement,’’  as  it 
sometimes  called,  is  to  work  out  successfully. 
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But  we  need  more  than  collaboration.  Is  it  not  an  irony  that 
when  we  set  ourselves  the  problem  of  achieving  economic  in¬ 
dependence  we  took  every  means  to  make  the  problem  as  difficult 
as  possible?  We  are  the  weaker  sex,  we  are  easily  discouraged, 
we  always  want  to  shift  responsibility  on  to  someone  else’s 
shoulders,  we  need  an  object  to  devote  ourselves  to,  and  an  in¬ 
centive  to  work  for.  At  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  as  we  grow 
older,  very  few  of  us  really  want  to  be  independent.  But  we 
beffin  by  wanting  to  be  free,  and  we  work  either  because  we  must, 
or  to  get  the  wherewithal  to  lead  the  particular  life  which  is 
attractive  to  our  youthful  fancy.  We  succeed,  some  of  us  more, 
some  of  us  less ;  and  when  we  reach  middle  life  even  the  most 
successful  of  us  have  to  cast  about  in  all  directions  to  find  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  those  natural  ties  and  those  legitimate  objects  of 
affection  which  family  life,  and  above  all  the  gift  of  children, 
were  intended  to  supply.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  common¬ 
place,  every-day  tragedy  underlying  so  much  of  women’s  work. 
It  is  very  seldom  expressed ;  it  is  often  not  clearly  recognised 
even  by  the  women  themselves  ;  but  it  is,  none  the  less.  Nature’s 
voice  trying  to  make  itself  heard  in  vindication  of  her  broken 
laws. 

For  after  all  Nature  looks  always  to  the  future.  No  action,  no 
life  is  an  end  in  itself.  The  individual  develops  altruistic  qualities 
that  the  race  may  be  preserved  ;  the  balance  of  his  whole  nature  is 
so  contrived  that  he  may  leave  behind  him  a  healthy  progeny. 
Woman’s  work,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  work  of  unmarried  women, 
has  to  be  an  end  in  itself.  It  may  be  philanthropic,  and  therefore 
altruistic;  but  if  it  is  merely  professional  it  affords  the  woman 
support,  and  in  favourable  cases  provides  for  her  future,  but  with 
very  rare  exceptions  it  is  not  work  for  posterity.  With  the 
pioneers  it  was  different.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  women  who  were  in  the  van  of  the  movement,  many  of 
whom  fortunately  still  survive,  and  the  great  mass  of  professional 
workers  who  are  following  in  their  footsteps.  Those  older  women 
have  a  ripe  maturity,  a  motherliness  of  aspect,  and  a  largeness 
of  nature,  which  one  would  be  glad  to  think  will  he  in  time 
attained  by  their  successors.  But  one  doubts,  and  for  this  reason. 
Those  women  w’ere  working  for  posterity ;  for  no  child  of  their 
own,  but  for  the  women  who  should  come  after  them.  They  saw 
that  feminine  education  was  non-existent,  and  that  women’s  lives 
were  starved  for  want  of  opportunity,  and  they  threw  themselves 
heart  and  soul  into  the  struggle  for  emancipation.  Whether  they 
were  right  or  wrong,  the  effect  upon  their  own  natures  was  almost 
wholly  good.  The  children  horn  of  them  were  the  widening  of 
women’s  horizon,  and  the  strengthening  of  women’s  minds. 
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Between  that  time  and  this  lies  the  lifetime  of  a  generation 
Women’s  work  as  doctors,  as  factory  inspectors,  as  teachers  as 
clerks  and  secretaries,  as  nurses,  and  in  a  hundred  and  one  lesser 
occupations,  is  no  longer  a  crusade,  or  a  war  of  liberation.  It  is 
a  prosaic,  every-day  all'air  of  bread  and  butter,  sometimes  interest¬ 
ing  and  calling  out  the  best  powers  of  brain  and  character,  often 
enough  deadly  dull  and  soul-wearing  in  its  monotony.  Those 
qualities  it  shares,  no  doubt,  with  masculine  professions;  but  a 
man  is  not  expected  to  find  his  work  a  substitute  for  domestic 
happiness.  To  a  woman  it  has  to  be  all  in  all.  She  can  belong 
to  clubs,  she  can  go  to  theatres  and  concerts  when  she  can  afford 
it,  she  can  take  that  rather  subordinate  place  in  society  allotted 
to  middle-aged  spinsters ;  but  she  can  have  no  real  home  com¬ 
panionship  and  no  outlet  for  her  maternal  instincts.  Of  course, 
for  the  earlier  part  of  her  working  career  she  is  often  a  daughter 
at  home,  so  that  the  sense  of  want  does  not  arise.  It  is  in  those 
perilous  years  from  thirty  to  forty  that  it  most  generally  awakes, 
with  the  result  that  society  is  face  to  face  with  a  grave  social 
danger,  the  growth  in  its  midst  of  a  feminine  counterpart  to  what 
Eussia  and  Germany  have  happily  called  “  the  intellectual  pro¬ 
letariate.”  Not  that  in  England  we  need  anticipate  any  violent 
outbreak  of  militant  Socialism  or  any  revolutionary  movement. 
There  will  be  nothing  worse  than  a  depressing  eollection  of  human 
beings  at  war  with  their  surroundings,  or  attempting  under  diffi¬ 
culties  to  live  a  life  neither  masculine  nor  feminine,  which  tends 
to  produce  a  type  of  no  particular  gender  even  in  appearance. 
But  it  is  a  question  whether  all  is  well  with  a  State  which  contains 
a  growing  number  of  citizens  wdio  have  consciously  or  unconsci¬ 
ously  landed  themselves  in  a  false  position.  Discontent  is  always 
a  disintegrating  force.  And  certainly  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  a  community  suffers  an  economic  loss,  because  the  value  of 
the  work  of  women  of  this  type  must  sensibly  deteriorate. 

We  seem  forced  to  conclude  that  woman  as  an  economic  unit  is 
a  commodity  of  very  fluctuating  value,  whereas  woman  as  a 
mother  of  future  citizens  is  an  important  asset  in  the  national 
balance  sheet.  If,  as  Mr.  Vere  Collins  urges,  the  renascence  of 
woman  is  to  force  on  a  readjustment  of  sex  ethics,  what  form  is 
that  readjustment  to  take?  He  seems  to  incline  to  a  Socialist 
solution.  Maternity  is  to  be  a  charge  on  the  State.  The  per¬ 
manence  of  ill-assorted  marriages  will  be  less  necessary,  if  the  wife 
is  secured  an  allowance  from  Government  in  respect  of  her 
children.  That  principle  might  go  far.  It  need  not  stop  at 
legitimate  motherhood,  and  he  even  seems  to  hint  that  it  would 
not.  Due  weight  would  doubtless  be  given  to  considerations  of 
“eugenics,”  to  adopt  Mr.  Francis  Galton’s  term  for  his  proposed 
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i^iience  of  sound  births ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  in  such  a 
icheine  the  present  monogamic  structure  of  the  family  should 
alone  survive.  If  a  woman  is  mistress  of  a  means  of  livelihood, 
she  is  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  child,  provided  it  were  recog¬ 
nised  that  maternity  was  merely  an  interruption  of  her  work,  and 
not  necessarily  a  disqualification.  If  such  a  state  of  things  were 
|)ossible.  there  is  small  doubt  that  the  gain  to  the  natures  of 
women  themselves  would  be  enormous,  and  the  gain  to  the  State 
from  the  improvement  in  their  working  power  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  Moreover,  if  anything  could  check  the  unfair 
competition  between  women  and  men,  it  would  be  the  fact  that 
a  mother  with  a  child  to  support  could  not  afford  to  take  the 
lower  and  hitherto  sufficient  wage  which  made  her  a  cheaper, 
and  therefore  a  more  desirable,  labourer. 

But  is  such  a  change  in  the  organisation  of  women’s  work  com¬ 
patible  with  the  continuance  of  the  present  view  of  marriage,  as 
long  as  that  view  is  in  sole  possession  of  the  field  ?  Men  have  a 
prejudice  against  their  w’ives  working,  though  in  view’  of  the 
increasing  demands  of  an  idle  and  leisured  feminine  population, 
they  might  sometimes  not  be  sorry  to  correct  a  woman’s  love  of 


luxury  by  allowing  her  to  learn  by  experience  the  cost  of  it  in 
iiibour.  Again,  if  married  wmmen  compete  with  unmarried,  the 
risk  of  underselling  recurs  in  another  form.  The  wdfe  with  a 
iiusband  to  supplement  her  earnings  will  be  tempted  to  take  a 
lower  sum.  Moreover,  though  the  possibility  of  the  wife’s  work¬ 
ing  might  bring  marriage  within  the  reach  of  some  men  too  poor 
til  undertake  family  responsibilities  alone,  this  could  do  no  more 
thill  offer  a  very  partial  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  women’s 
tconomic  position.  Nature  did  not  make  her  a  unit,  and  if,  as 
Mr.  Vere  Collins  suggests,  she  makes  herself  “  an  economic  unit,” 
kill  is  thwarting  Nature’s  plans,  and  that  in  the  long  run  alw’ays 
pills  disaster.  The  degree  of  independence  which  she  has 
s  cured  will  enable  her  to  make  terms  with  society.  It  is  for  her 
t"  ponder  deeply  what  terms  she  will  make. 

We  English  are  not  by  nature  socialistic.  Our  deep-rooted 
II  lividualism  has  wmn  us  our  political  freedom  and  our  commercial 
prosperity.  If  it  should  ever  happen  that  any  large  number  of 
liicated  and  intelligent  women  see  the  necessity  for  variations 
n  the  accepted  social  code,  they  will  make  individual  experiments, 
without  waiting  for  State  support,  and  the  most  beneficial  forms 
I  sex  relationship  are  the  forms  that  will  survive.  The  obliga- 
'11  of  child  maintenance  throwm  upon  the  mother,  if  un- 
iiiiried,  would  be  a  far  better  safeguard  against  irresponsible 
iiaternity  than  any  socialistic  law  wdth  regard  to  the  granting 
■  withholding  of  a  State  allowance  such  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
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has  proposed.  But  probably  he  is  the  only  person  who  knows 
whether  he  made  that  proposal  seriously. 

The  pioneers  will  have  much  against  them,  not  least  the 
enormous  power  and  strenuous  opposition  of  the  Church  still 
under  the  dominion  of  a  period  when  the  upholding  of  the  mono- 
gamic  ideal  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  raising  of  woman's 
status  above  chattel  slavery.  But  w’oman,  economically  inde¬ 
pendent  and  treating  with  man  on  equal  terms,  may  decide  that 
the  medimval  ideal  has  served  its  purpose ,  and  must  give  place  to 
something  more  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  newer  age.  The 
interests  of  children  she  will  make  her  first  care ;  they  must  he 
born  under  healthy  conditions,  they  must  be  under  no  social  or 
economic  disadvantage ;  therefore  she  herself  must  see  to  it  that 
the  conditions  of  her  work  are  not  such  as  to  injure  herself,  and 
that  its  remuneration  is  not  hopelessly  inadequate.  But  whether 
maternity  is  to  involve  permanent  marriage,  and  whether  marriage 
is  to  be  in  itself  a  profession  exclusive  of  all  others,  are  questions 
about  which  the  woman  of  the  future  will  have  to  come  to  terms 
with  a  future  Society.  One  thing  only  seems  clear.  To  be  of  the 
highest  economic  value,  a  woman  must  either  be  a  mother  or  must 
so  choose  her  line  of  work  that  in  the  care  of  others  she  finds  scope 
for  her  maternal  instinct,  and  works  upon,  and  not  across,  the 
lines  laid  dowm  by  Nature. 


THE  COST  OF  CHEAPNESS. 


Among  the  many  glories  of  this  enlightened  age  which  are  the 
theme  of  such  i)roud  boasting,  one  of  the  most  loudly-trumpeted 
is  its  cheapness.  The  columns  of  the  newspapers  are  full  of 
advertisements  setting  forth  the  exceedingly  low  prices  of  the 
wares  offered,  on  all  sides,  to  a  discerning  public.  The  goods 
exposed  in  the  shop  windows  bear  tickets  indicative  of  the  desire 
of  the  vendors  to  cut  down  their  profits  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
Placards  announcing  that  “unparalleled  value”  may  be  obtained 
at  this  or  that  store ,  are  borne  through  our  streets  by  ambulatory 
meii-inachines.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  what  is  so  familiar.  My 
object  in  the  present  paper  is  to  inquire  what  is  the  cost  of  this 
cheapness. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  the  question  was  brought  home 
to  me  in  a  curious  and  pathetic  way.  One  afternoon  1  chanced 
to  meet  in  Kegent-street  three  lady  friends  who  had  come  up  to 
Town  for  shopping,  and  1  remember  their  surprise  and  delight 
at  finding  in  one  of  the  establishments  which  they  visited  shirt 
blouses,  of  a  dainty  kind,  on  sale  at  half-a-crown  each.  They 
purchased  a  dozen,  and  evidently  regarded  this  cheapness  as 
simply  miraculous.  They  were  so  good  as  to  invite  me  to  dine 
with  them  that  evening  at  a  restaurant  of  which  1  will  not  mention 
the  name,  for  1  have  no  desire  to  advertise  it.  Nor  indeed  is 
that  necessary.  The  perfection  of  its  cuisine  and  the  excellence 
of  its  wines  have  deservedly  won  for  it  a  world-wide  reputation. 
It  is  as  deservedly  celebrated  for  its  high  charges.  1  could  not 
help  noticing  that  iq)on  the  occasion  of  which  1  speak  my  kind 
hostess  received  very  little  change  from  the  Five  Pound  Note 
which  she  tendered  in  payment  for  our  dinner.  The  evening  was 
fine :  and  after  taking  leave  of  my  friends  I  set  out  to  walk  to 
South  Kensington.  When  1  reached  Hyde  Park  Corner  a 
carriage  dashed  rapidly  out  of  the  Park,  and  a  young  girl,  who 
was  walking  just  in  front  of  me,  was  almost  run  over. 
Apparently  she  had  not  noticed  it  :  fortunately  I  had  seized  her 
by  the  arm  and  pulled  her  back  in  time.  She  seemed  a  good 
deal  frightened  and  inclined  to  be  hysterical.  A  constable  came 
up,  and  1  looked  at  him  interrogatively,  wondering  whether  she 
was  quite  sober.  He  caught  my  meaning,  and  after  giving  a 
swift  glance  at  her,  said  :  “No,  sir,  it’s  not  drink  :  it’s  hunger. 
If  she  sits  down  for  a  bit  she  will  pull  herself  together.”  He 
bclped  her  to  a  seat  just  inside  the  Park  and  left  her  there,  after 
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a  inimite,  munimrin^T  something  which  I  did  not  quite  catch 
about  sending  someone  to  her.  The  girl  said  to  me.  “Thank 
you  for  saving  me;  1  was  nearly  killed,  I  think”;'  and  she 
shuddered.  She  was  a  slight,  delicate-looking  creature  of 
plaintively  prepossessing  appearance,  neatly  dressed,  and  quiet 
in  manner.  1  replied:  “Yes,  you  had  a  narrow  escape:  now 
that  you  have  recovered  from  your  fright,  shall  I  put  you  into  a 
hansom  and  send  you  home?”  “Thank  you,”  she  answered 
“but  I  mustn’t  go  back  yet  :  I  have  come  out  to  try  to  earn  a 
little  money  ;  1  spent  my  last  shillings  in  buying  these  shoes  to 
come  out  in,  and  1  owe  my  landlady  a  fortnight’s  rent :  1  haven’t 
been  able  to  get  any  work  lately.”  1  inquired  what  she  worked 
at.  She  told  me  she  made  ladies’  shirt  blouses,  but  could  not 
live  on  what  she  earned  in  that  way ;  she  was  paid  four  shillings 
for  making  a  dozen  :  it  was  the  usual  rate ;  she  worked  for 

Messrs. - ,  mentioning  the  tradesmen  whose  shop  my  fair 

friends  had  visited  that  afternoon.  It  is  a  dictum  of  Kenan  that 
the  miraculous  is  the  unexplained ;  and  this  was  the  explanation 
of  those  miracles  of  cheapness  at  which  my  friends  had  marvelled. 
Tw’o  benevolent-looking  women,  connected,  as  1  judged  from 
their  garb,  with  the  Salvation  Army,  now  came  up,  sent  doubtless 
by  the  constable,  and  spoke  gently  to  the  girl.  1  said  :  “I  will 
leave  you  to  these  kind  ladies,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  willing  to 
help  you  ”  ;  and,  putting  money  in  her  hand,  1  went  my  way. 

The  incident  set  me  thinking.  The  amount  which  the  girl 
told  me  she  received  for  making  shirt  blouses  seemed  so  incredibly 
small  that  1  inclined  to  doubt  her  word.  But  1  found  that  what 
she  had  said  was  true.  1  was  led  to  make  further  inquiries  in 
the  course  of  which  1  leaint  many  ugly  facts.  These  are  some 
of  them.  Girls  are  paid  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  dozen 
for  making  ulsters ;  from  fivepence  to  sevenpence  per  dozen  for 
making  children’s  pinafores,  and  they  have  to  find  their  own 
cotton  ;  one  shilling  and  fourpence  per  dozen  for  nainsook  chemises 
trimmed  with  lace  or  embroidery — these  are  sold  at  one  shilling 
and  fourpence  each ;  from  two  shillings  to  two  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence  per  dozen  for  making  night-dresses  with  toby  frills ;  two 
shillings  and  ninepence  a  dozen  for  making  workmen’s  shirts; 
ninepence  each  for  covering  umbrellas,  including  the  cutting  out; 
one  shilling  and  threepence  each  for  making  blouses  which  a 
skilled  workman  could  not  finish  in  less  than  a  day ;  one  shilling 
and  twopence  for  making  a  lined  skirt  with  striped  tlounce  and 
stitching  :  a  good  worker,  it  is  calculated,  working  at  high  pres¬ 
sure,  would  turn  out  eight  of  these  in  a  week ;  two  shillings  and 
threepence  for  making  a  bell-shaped  skirt  with  seven  seams,  lined, 
and  strapped  with  thirty-six  yards  of  satin  strapping  ;  and  a  penny 
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a  pair  for  making  “golf  knickers,  complete,”  Is  it  any  wonder, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  that  many  girls  find  this  life  of 
such  hard  toil  and  such  scanty  remuneration  intolerable,  especi¬ 
ally  when  we  remember  that  the  employment  is  precarious? 

“  Young  men  will  do’t  ; 

If  they  come  to’t, 

By  cock  they  are  to  blame,” 

we  are  admonished  in  poor  Ophelia’s  song,  “  To  blame  ”  :  but 
how  much?  The  wonder  to  me  is  not  that  many  of  our  poor 
seamstresses  yield  to  temptation,  but  that  so  many  resist  it. 

Again.  The  shops  which  vend  these  wares  are  carried  on  at 
great  cost.  Rents  are  high,  rates  are  high,  and  returns  are 
uncertain.  Shopkeepers  are  naturally  anxious  to  keep  down  their 
expenses.  Young  women  fair  to  sec,  and  quite  capable  of  the 
not  very  arduous  function  of  selling  their  goods,  are  to  be  obtained 
in  abundance ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  salaries  received  by 
these  damsels,  in  some  West-end  establishments,  are  inadequate 
even  for  the  purchase  of  the  raiment  w'hich  adorns  them.  “How 
do  they  manage  ?  ’  ’  Aladame  Logerais ,  the  shop  proprietress ,  asks 
Marguerite,  the  shop-girl,  in  a  suggestive  passage  of  Brieux’ 
pathetic  play.  La  Petite  Amie ;  and  she  replies,  quietly, 
“Madame,  you  know  very  well  how’  they  manage.”  But  the 
passage  is  worth  quoting,  for  it  is  as  applicable  to  London  as  to 
Paris. 

Madame  Logehais  ;  Mon  petit  chat,  il  faut  etre  un  peu  plus  coquet.  Nos 
clientes  aiment  a  voir  des  vendeuses  gentiment  habillees. 

Marguerite  :  Oui,  Madame - 

Madame  Eogerais  :  Tres  gentiment  habillees! 

Marguerite  :  Madame,  avec  ce  que  je  gagne - 

Madame  Logerais;  Comment  avec  ce  que  vous  gagnez !  Mais,  mon 
onfant,  a  ce  prix  la  j’en  aurai  tant  que  je  v'oudrais  et  bien  attifees,  je  vous 
en  reponds.  Comment  font-elles  celles-la? 

Marguerite  (nrec  douceur)  :  Madame,  vous  le  savez  bien  comme  elles 
font.” 


One  item,  then,  of  the  cost  of  cheapness  is  the  chastity  of 
young  girls.  Another  is  the  unspeakable  degradation  of 
family  life.  The  foul  hand  of  the  sw^eater  has  been 

laid  upon  the  English  home  with  appalling  consequences. 

Occasionally,  of  course,  his  victims  find  their  way  into  the 

criminal  dock.  I  have  before  me  a  bundle  of  reports  of 

cases  which  are  sickening  reading.  I  will  here  briefly 
present  two  of  them — they  are  not  the  worst,  but  perhaps  they 
are  the  most  typical.  On  November  16th,  1903,  a  widow,  fifty- 
four  years  of  age,  described  by  trustworthy  witnesses  as  “  honest 
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and  liardworking,”  was  charged  before  Mr.  Alderman  Alliston 
at  Guildhall  with  stealing,  from  a  Jew’  clothier,  certain  vests 
w’hich  she  had  pawned.  She  pleaded  Guilty,  adding— and  the 
truth  of  her  statement  was  not  impugned — “  I  had  to  make  fortv 
coats  for  ten  shillings,  and  I  can  make  a  coat  for  you,  sir,  for 
threepence.  I  got  three  shillings  a  dozen,  and  had  to  pay  a  girl 
something  for  pressing  them.  When  I  paid  my  rent  I  had 
scarcely  anything  left;  I  am  sorry.”  Another  poor  woman  was 
charged  at  Worship-street  with  stealing  a  quantity  of  hoys’  suits. 
She  had  worked  for  the  prosecuting  firm,  off  and  on,  for  twenty 
years,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  her,  in  considerable 
quantities,  materials  cut  and  prepared  for  making  up.  In 
November,  1899,  she  received  from  them  a  bundle  of  boys’  reefing 
jackets  which  she  was  to  finish  at  sixpence  each,  but  before  she 
and  her  daughter  could  do  them,  a  quantity  of  boys’  suits  was 
sent  her ;  these  she  agreed  to  make  up  for  fivepence  farthing 
each  suit.  Being  in  dire  need  of  money  just  then,  she  pawned 
some  of  them.  Hence  the  prosecution.  The  poor  woman  was 
committed  for  trial,  and  at  the  trial  it  appeared  in  evidence  that 
she,  her  daughter,  and  her  husband  lived  together  in  one  room 
the  rent  of  which  was  four  shillings  and  threepence  a  week,  and 
that  they  paid  weekly  one  and  sixpence  for  the  hire  of  a  sewing 
machine,  eightpence  for  soap  for  pressing,  sixpence  for  sewing 
cotton,  sixpence  for  oil  for  lamp,  and  twm  shillings  for  coal.  It 
appeared  also  that  the  three  of  them,  working  fourteen  hours 
daily,  and  sometimes  all  night  long,  could  earn  only  two  shillings 
and  ninepence  a  day,  or  sixteen  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week,  so 
that  wdien  expenses  were  paid,  they  had  seven  shillings  a  week  to 
live  on. 

Father,  mother,  and  daughter  living  together  in  one  small 
room,  and  toiling  there  incessantly  to  earn  a  shilling  a  day  be¬ 
tween  them,  wherewithal  to  eat  and  drink  and  be  clothed !  Thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  such  homes  exist  among  us.  They  are 
a  notable  item  in  the  cost  of  cheapness.  But  if  we  ascend  some¬ 
what  higher  in  the  scale  of  workers,  we  find  a  condition  of  things 
very  little  better.  Mr.  Seebohm  Bowntree’s  book  Poverty  is 
probably  known  to  some  of  my  readers ;  I  would  it  were  known 
to  all.  It  gives  an  account  of  unskilled  labour  in  the  city  of 
York.  And  this  is  what  the  account  amounts  to  :  that  nearly 
twenty -eight  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  that  city — which  we 
may  safely  take  to  be  no  wmrse  and  no  better  than  other  cities 
of  the  same  size,  but  a  fair  average  specimen — are  living  in  a 
condition  which  Mr.  Bowntree  calls  “poverty.”  I  do  not  think 
the  word  very  happily  chosen.  It  is  all  too  weak  to  express  Mr. 
Bowmtree’s  meaning,  which  is  the  state  of  life  w’herein  the  earn- 
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in^sof  a  family  are  “insufficient  to  obtain  the  minimum  neces¬ 
saries  for  the  maintenance  of  merely  physical  efficiency.’’  He 
shows  by  most  careful  and  exact  calculations  of  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  foodstuffs,  clothing,  and  fuel,  that  the  lowest  income 
on  which  a  family  of  five — man,  wife,  and  three  children — can 
subsist  without  necessarily  incurring  physical  deterioration,  is 
twenty-one  shillings  and  eightpcnce  a  week.  He  takes  “neces¬ 
sary”  in  the  strictest  sense.  “  The  estimates  of  necessary 
niinimum  expenditure,’’  he  tells  us,  “  are  based  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  diet  is  even  less  generous  than  that  allowed  to  able- 
bodied  paupers  in  the  York  workhouse,  and  that  no  allowance  is 
made  for  any  expenditure  other  than  that  absolutely  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  merely  physical  efficiency  ”  Ponder  these 
last  nineteen  words  which  Mr.  Rowntree  puts  in  italics ;  not  a 
penny  to  be  spent  on  a  train  or  an  omnibus,  on  a  book  or  a  news¬ 
paper,  on  a  pipe  of  tobacco  or  a  glass  of  beer,  on  a  toy  for  a 
child,  on  a  popular  entertainment  for  the  man  or  his  wife.  It  is 
a  standard  of  animal,  not  human  life.  But  in  York  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  and  two  persons — nearly  twenty-eight  per 
cent,  of  the  population — cannot  attain  even  to  that  standard,  and 
are  living,  in  varying  degrees,  below  it.  Why  is  this?  It  is 
chiefly  because,  as  Mr.  Rowntree  bears  witness,  “of  the  low 
wage  of  unorganised  labour  ’’ ;  or,  as  Mr.  Charles  Booth  puts  it, 
in  his  well-known  work,  because  of  “the  unrestricted  competition 
in  industry  of  the  needy  and  helpless.’’  Here  is  another  item  of 
the  price  which  we  pay  for  cheapness. 

"Never  before,’’  Mr.  Chamberlain  told  us  some  years  ago, 
“was  the  misery  of  the  poor  more  intense,  never  w’ere  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  daily  life  more  hopeless  and  degraded.’’  True  as 
[his words  were  when  spoken,  they  are  even  truer  now.  But  there 
I  is  something  more  to  be  said  on  this  topic  of  the  degradation  of 
the  English  home.  That  degradation  is  the  direct  cause  of  the 
physical  deterioration  of  our  race,  which  is  beginning  at  last  to 
force  itself  upon  reluctant  minds  usually  absorbed  in  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  game  of  party  politics.  What  kind  of  children  are  they  that 
gow  up  in  the  conditions  indicated  by  Mr.  Rowntree?  Con¬ 
ditions  which  mean  dirt  and  disease,  with  their  invariable  con¬ 
comitants,  drunkenness  and  crime.  1  know  of  nothing  sadder 
than  to  go  into  the  poor  quarters  of  one  of  our  large  cities  and 
to  gaze  on  the  multitudes  of  stunted,  sickly,  suffering  boys  and 
girls  whom  one  sees  there,  with  their  narrow  chests,  their  ricketty 
limbs,  their  faulty  teeth.  The  causes  are  clear  enough  ;  such  as 
the  overcrowding  of  human  life  in  the  slums  where  they  dwell, 
their  unwholesome  and  insufficient  food,  the  ill-health  of  mothers 
toiling  incessantly  for  a  precarious  pittance  under  the  sweating 
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system,  or  in  conditions  hardly  less  crushing,  until  the  very  birth 
of  their  offspring?.  The  disintegration  of  the  family  has  now  bep 
goirig  on  in  our  country  for  many  years,  and  we  sec  the  resil 
of  it  in  “the  more  vitiated  progeny”  which  swarms  in  th? 
streets  and  lanes,  the  alleys  and  courts,  where  the  indigent  arp 
congregated.  I  need  not  pursue  this  topic.  I  must  refer  mv 
readers  w’ho  wnsh  to  know  more  about  it  to  the  analysis  of  tlip 
physical  condition  of  very  poor  children  which  they  will  find  in 
Mr.  Rowntree’s  book.  Here  I  will  merely  note  the  terriblv 
significant  fact  that  “  sixty  per  cent,  of  our  adult  male  population 
now  fail  to  roach  the  already  low  standard  of  the  recriiitini! 
sergeant.” 

Again.  Consider  the  case  of  the  multitudes  of  men,  women 
and  children  employed  in  “dangerous”  trades.  Think  of  tbe 
numerous  accidents  attended  with  loss  of  life,  or  with  corporal 
mutilation,  which  befall  them;  think  of  the  gradual  impairment 
of  health,  terminating  in  premature  death,  which  is  so  frequently 
their  doom.  “  Accidents  !  ”  “  The  greater  part  of  what  we  call 

accidents  are  crimes,”  says  Dr.  Opimian,  in  that  fascinating  book 
Gryll  Grange.  “Crimes!”  the  shocked  manufacturer  wonW 
reply  :  “  Why,  my  hands  take  the  risk  :  how  can  I  provide 
expensive  safeguards  when  I  have  to  produce  cheaply?”  It  is 
true.  This  is  unquestionably  the  reason  why  various  approved 
contrivances  for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb  and  health  are 
often  withheld  in  dangerous  trades  :  the  expense  of  production 
would  be  unduly  increased  thereby.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb 
it  wuth  grim  terseness  ;  “In  the  majority  of  industries  it  costs 
less,  whether  in  the  form  of  an  annual  premium,  or  in  that  of 
an  occasional  lump  sum  out  of  profits,  to  compensate  for  accidents 
than  to  prevent  them.”^  Here  the  cost  of  cheapness  is  the 
health,  the  life  of  the  w^orker.  This  tnith  has  received  recog 
nition — if  recognition  w^ere  wanted — in  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  items — to  present  the  complete  account 
would  require  a  volume — of  the  cost  of  cheapness.  They  are 
enough,  surely,  to  make  us  ask,  “  Ought  these  things  so  to  be? 
The  “ought”  in  this  question,  please  to  note,  is  an  ethical 
ought.  But  before  w'e  proceed  to  consider  it,  a  caveat  must 


entered. 

The  first  thing  which  occurs  to  anyone  who  brings  to  the 
discussion  of  any  social  problem  even  an  elementary  knowledg 
of  history,  a  rudimentary  acquaintance  with  political  philosophy, 
a  moderate  power  of  reflection,  is  the  necessity  of  guarding 
superficial  data,  abstract  logic,  intemperate  dogmatism.  ^ 
(1)  hulustrial  Democracy,  p.  375. 
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simpler  a  formula  is  in  such  a  matter,  the  less  trustworthy  is 
it.  The  existing  organisation  of  society  is  the  outcome  of  many 
causes  working  through  long  tracts  of  years.  The  men  and 
women  of  the  present  generation  are  directly  responsible  for  it 
only  in  small  degree.  A  division  of  mankind  into  good  and  bad, 
robbers  and  robbed,  tyrants  and  victims,  may  pass  in  parables. 
It  does  not  correspond  with  reality.  The  habentes  are  not  all 
thieves :  the  non-habentes  are  not  all  injured  innocents.  There  is 
no  panacea  for  the  maladies  of  the  body  politic.  Even  the  most 
specious  looking  remedies  must  be  applied  cautiously,  tentatively, 
gradually.  But  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  application 
of  any  remedy  is  to  trace  the  mischief  to  its  cause,  which  will 
usually  be  found  to  be  some  false  doctrine,  some  wrong  con¬ 
ception  of  man,  of  society.  Let  us  try  to  pursue  that  method 
with  regard  to  the  mischief  dwelt  upon  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

What  then  is  the  doctrine  in  w’hich  this  ‘  ‘  frantic  race  for 
cheapness  in  production  ”  finds  its  justification?  It  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  doctrine  of  the  sect  of  Political  Economists  called 
orthodox— a  sect  which  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century 
dominated  the  English  mind.  The  fundamental  principle  of  that 
school,  the  corner  stone  elect,  precious,  of  all  its  system,  is 
covetousness,  disguised,  generally,  under  a  less  ill-sounding  name. 
Senior  avers  :  ‘  ‘  The  proposition  that  every  man  desires  to  obtain 
additional  wealth  with  as  little  sacrifice  as  possible,  is  in  political 
economy  what  gravitation  is  in  physics  :  the  ultimate  fact  beyond 
which  reasoning  cannot  go.”  ^  From  this  ultimate  fact  the  doctors 
of  “the  great  science,”  as  it  used  to  be  termed,  derive  their 
bO-called  ”  laws”  of  competition,  prices,  profits,  rents — which  are 
merely  hypothetical  statements  of  the  way  in  which  covetousness 
operates:  and  ‘‘these  laws,”  Toynbee  truly  observed,  ‘‘have 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  complete  philosophy  of  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  life.”  Adam  Smith  assures  us  that  ‘‘  the  natural  effort  of 
every  individual  to  better  his  own  condition,  when  suffered  to 
exert  itself  with  freedom  and  security,  is  so  powerful  a  principle 
that  it  is,  alone,  and  without  any  assistance,  capable  of  carrying  on 
the  society  to  wealth  and  prosperity”  Francis  Newman  lays 
down  what  he  calls  ‘‘the  grand  and  noble  moral  theorem  ”  that 
“  the  Laws  of  the  Market  wdiich  individual  interest  generates  are 
precisely  those  which  tend  best  to  the  universal  benefit :  ”  ^  and 
Bastiat  declares  ‘‘  Competition  is  to  the  moral  world  what  the 
law  of  equilibrium  is  to  the  material  one.”  *  Now  covetousness 
naturally  leads  a  man  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  to  sell 

(1)  Political  Economy,  p.  28.  (2)  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  IV.,  c.  5. 

(3)  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  p.  63. 

(4)  Essays  on  Political  Economy,  p.  67  (Eng.  Trans.). 
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in  the  dearest ;  and  to  do  this  is  the  Orthodox  Political  Economist’s 
first  and  great  commandment,  on  which  hang  all  his  law  and  hi’ 
prophets.  Nor  is  a  man’s  bargaining  to  be  affected,  or  con' 
ditioned,  by  any  considerations  whatever  independent  of  this 
master  principle.  The  proper  price  of  a  commodity,  and  human 
labour  is  viewed  merely  as  a  commodity— “  die  Arbeit  ist  eine 
Waare” — is  the  lowest  sum  for  which  it  can  be  procured.  On 
the  one  hand,  is  the  Demand  :  on  the  other,  the  Supply;  and  of 
course,  if  the  Supply  exceeds  the  Demand,  Competition  rules  the 
price.  This  is  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  seller  of  labour  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  economic  gospel  so  long  received  and  believed  amonf^ 
us.  They  are  free  to  compete  among  themselves.  What  more 
can  they  w’ant?  It  is  what  Adam  Smith  calls  “  the  obvious  and 
simple  system  of  natural  liberty:”  by  w’hich  ‘‘every  man,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  violate  the  laws  of  justice  ” — he  means 
thereby  the  criminal  law — ‘‘is  left  perfectly  free  to  pursue  his 
own  interest  his  own  way,  and  to  bring  both  his  industry  and 
his  capital  into  competition  with  those  of  any  other  man,  or  order 
of  men.”^  It  is  true  that  the  capital  of  the  unskilled  toiler- 
‘‘lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of  woe” — usually  consists  of  his 
ten  fingers  :  that  his  liberty  consists  in  his  power  to  elect  between 
a  competition  wmge  and  death  by  starvation,  or  the  workhouse. 
The  competition  wage,  as  we  have  seen,  is  seldom  more  than 
enough,  and  often  not  enough,  to  supply  the  labourer  and  his 
offspring  with  the  bare  means  of  subsistence.  The  surplus  value 
of  his  labour  belongs  to  the  man  who  hires  him.  This  is  the 
state  of  things  blessed  and  approved  by  the  Orthodox  Political 
Economists  as  ‘‘the  free  play  of  natural  forces.”  It  is  not  so 
very  long  ago  that  one  of  them  inveighing,  after  the  manner  of 
his  kind,  against  Trades  Unions,  insisted  that  ‘‘the  reward  of 
labour  like  the  exchange  of  commodities  ”  should  be  ‘‘  free  to  be 
regulated  by  the  heaven-ordained  laws  of  Supply  and  Demand.” 
Mr.  Sterling’s  conception  of  heaven  must  have  been  a  strange 
one  if  he  imagined  that  his  ‘‘  laws  of  Supply  and  Demand 
emanated  thence.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  reference  to  the 
cele&ldal  region  was  only  a  rhetorical  trope,  a  mere  flight  of 
economic  fancy.  Professor  Jevons,  however,  in  his  Primer  of 
Political  Economy — I  select  that  work  because  it  is  addressed 
od  populum — seriously  maintains  :  ‘‘  The  employer  is,  generally 
speaking,  right  in  getting  work  done  at  the  lowest  possible  cost, 
it  is  a  question  of  Supply  and  Demand.”  ^  ‘‘  Right  ’  :  the  word 

may  well  make  us  pause.  But  I  shall  return  to  it  hereafter. 
Here  I  quote  the  Professor’s  dictum  as  a  striking  manifestation 
of  the  spirit  animating  the  old  Orthodox  Political  Economy, 
(1)  Wealth  of  Nationt,  Book  IV.,  c.  9.  (2) 
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which  in  spite  of  many  somewhat  inconsistent  modifications  in 
textbooks,  and  remedial  measures  of  legislation,  still  retains  pre- 
tominance  in  theory  and  in  practice.  Professor  Ladd  is  well 
warranted  when  in  his  suggestive  treatise,  Philosophy  of  Conduct, 
he  observes  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time,  “  we 
are  witnessing  a  return  to  the  brutish  point  of  view,  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  right  of  might,  to  the  concealed  or  expressed 
opinion  that  it  is  justifiable  for  the  strong  to  go  as  far  as  they 
ran,  by  pushing  the  weak  and  unfortunate  over  the  wall.”^ 

No  doubt  society  is  ever  a  tumult  of  hostile  interests ;  no  doubt 
selfishness,  like  sympathy — I  decline  to  employ  the  barbarous 
jargon  of  “egoism”  and  “altruism” — is  a  permanent  element 
of  human  nature.  But  mankind  is  governed  by  its  ideals.  And 
the  ideals  which  dominate  our  age  are  quite  other  than  those 
which,  however  imperfectly  apprehended  or  haltingly  followed,  yet 
ruled  the  minds  and  guided  the  lives  of  so  many  generations  of 
our  forefathers.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  way  in 
which  we  regard  selfishness,  and  the  w^ay  in  which  they  regarded 
it.  What  the  Orthodox  Political  Economy  venerates  as  the 
powerful  principle  alone  and  without  any  assistance,  capable 
of  carrying  on  the  society  to  wealth  and  prosperity,”  as  a  sort  of 
law  of  gravitation  in  the  economic  order,  as  “a  grand  and  noble 
moral  theorem,”  the  ethical  teachers,  from  whom  the  w'estern 
world  learnt  for  a  thousand  years,  numbered  among  the  seven 
deadly  sins.  Chief  among  those  teachers  is  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  this  is  his  definition  of  avarice  :  ‘  ‘  The  sin  by  which  a  man 
desires  to  acquire  or  to  retain  in  undue  measure  :  an  immoderate 
love  of  having.”  ^  The  appeal  is  to  what  is  due  ;  “  necessary  to 
a  man’s  life,  according  to  his  rank  and  condition:”  to  what 
ought  to  be  :  to  reason  speaking  through  the  moral  law.  For 
note,  please,  that  for  Aquinas,  for  Kant,  and  indeed  for  trans 
cendental  moralists  generally,  the  moral  law  is  not,  as  is  alleged 
by  a  popular  writer ,  whose  confident  dogmatism  was  largely  the 
outcome  of  his  colossal  ignorance,  “a  code  of  theological 
ethics:”®  that  he  is  utterly  in  error  in  asserting  that  for  us 
“right  and  wrong  are  right  and  wrong  simply  in  virtue  of  Divine 
enactment.”*  The  moral  law  is  another  name  for  the  ideal  of 
ustice — TO  hiKaiov,  the  old  Greeks  called  it — a  fundamental, 
aboriginal,  indecomposable  ideal,  the  authority  of  w^hich  is 
mtrinsic  and  unconditioned  :  which  is  its  own  evidence,  its  own 
justification;  which  would  subsist  to  all  eternity,  as  it  has  sub¬ 
sisted  from  all  eternity,  though  all  the  religions  of  the  w'orld 
should  vanish  away.  It  depends,  Suarez  well  teaches,  upon 

(1)  Pref.,  p.  xi.  (2)  2,  2,  q,  118,  a.  1. 

(3)  Spencer’s  Data  of  Ethics,  pref.,  p.  iv.  (^)  Ibid.,  p.  50. 
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those  dictates  of  reason  which  are  “  intrinsically  necessary  and 
independent  of  all  volition,  even  of  the  Divine.”^  It  is  the 
rule  of  action  w'hich  necessarily  arises  out  of  the  relation  of 
reason  to  itself  as  its  own  end ;  and  you  cannot  derive  it  from 
anything  else ;  not  from  self-love,  or  prudence,  or  interest,  tribal 
or  personal,  or  even  from  sympathy.  These  can  but  counsel' 
the  moral  law  commands.  Necessity  is  its  primary  note ;  the 
necessity  denoted  by  the  word  “ought.”  Its  imperative  is,  in 
Kant’s  phrase,  categorical.  Duty  is  the  ethically  necessary;  the 
absolute  and  unconditional  claim  of  Eight  on  me.  Morality 
consists  in  deliberate  submission  to  that  claim.  Nor  is  the  objeo- 
tion  urged  from  the  diversity  and  conflict  of  the  moral  judgments 
which  have  obtained  among  mankind,  any  argument  against  this 
doctrine.  If  I  may  quote  from  words  of  my  own,  written  else¬ 
where,  as  I  do  not  know  how  to  better  them  : 


The  oBjection  is  not  a  novel  one,  and  was  sufficiently  met  by  St.  Augustine  j 
a  thousand  years  ago.  “  Do  as  thou  wouldst  be  done  to,  is  a  sentence  whic!;  j 
all  nations  under  heaven  have  agreed  upon  ”  ;  and  here  is  the  sufficient  germ 
of  a  complete  ethical  code.  The  sense  of  duty  is  a  form  of  the  mind  itself  ' 
although  it  may  be  said  to  exist  as  a  blank  formula  which  is  filled  up  j 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  universal  :  it  is  an  essential  attribute  of  our 
nature,  inseparable  from  the  consciousness  of  self  and  non-self ;  not  a  com¬ 
plete  revelation,  but  the  revelation  of  an  idea,  bound  to  develop  accordins 
to  its  laws,  like  the  idea,  say,  of  geometry.  The  ethical  ignorance  of  bar¬ 
barous  tribes  is  no  more  an  argument  against  the  moral  law,  than  their 
ignorance  of  the  complex  and  recondite  properties  of  lines  and  figures  is  an 
argument  against  geometrical  law.  It  is  the  function  of  the  intellect,  here 
as  elsewhere,  to  evolve  abstract  truths  from  the  complex  and  chaotic  nia.« 
of  appearances  and  events,  and  to  clothe  them  in  postulates  and  proposi¬ 
tions  which  shall  serve  as  current  coin.  I  do  not  doubt  that  our  insight 
into  the  moral  law  grows  deeper  in  successive  ages.  But  that  does  not 
deprive  either  the  moral  law  or  conscience  of  their  imperative  character 
for  each  particular  act  recognised  by  me  as  obligatory,  any  more  than  it 
implies  the  destruction  of  ethical  liberty,  properly  understood.  What  1 
discern  as  my  duty  is  binding  upon  me,  hie  ef  nunc,  whether  my  mi^ntal 
vi.sion  be  true  or  false.  The  point  upon  which  my  conscience  never  varies 
is,  that  duty  exists.  It  is  in  vain  for  Montaigne  to  assert :  “Les  lois  dela 
conscience,  que  nous  disons  naitre  de  la  nature,  naissent  de  la  coutume 
les  regies  de  la  justice  ne  sent  qu’une  mer  flottante  d’opinions.”  Montaigre 
confounds  the  idea  of  duty  in  general  with  men’s  notions  of  their  particular 
duties. 2 


For  SO  much  I  strenuously  contend.  And  I  gladly  adopt  the 
words  of  a  recent  writer  that  the  recognition  of  “Eeasonas 
supreme  moral  faculty  ...  is  the  significant  mark  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  real  from  the  spurious  in  moral  schemes.”®  But 

(1)  De  Legibus,  c.  vi.,  n.  1.  (2)  On  Eight  and  Wrong,  p.  106 

(3)  Courtney’s  Conefriictive  Ethir^,  p,  193. 
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although  the  authority  of  the  moral  law  is  absolute  and  uncon¬ 
ditioned,  and  independent  of  theological  doctrines,  it  doubtless 
§nds  in  religion  its  strongest  sanction.  The  command  ;  “  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,”  is  valid  for  all  time,  and  irrespective  of  all  cults. 
But  Christianity — the  religion  with  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  to  do— powerfully  enforces  it  by  that  word  of  the 
Apostle:  ‘‘that  no  man  go  beyond  or  defraud  his  brother  in  any 
matter,  because  that  the  Lord  is  the  Avenger  of  all  such.” 

We  are  told  that  European  society  can  do,  and  will  have  to  do, 
without  Christianity.  I  do  not  discuss  the  question.  But  I  am 
sure  that  European  society  cannot  do  without  ethics — a  science 
well  described  as  ‘  ‘  supreme  over  the  whole  of  human  practice  ”  :  ^ 
and  as  a  student  of  history,  I  am  led  to  doubt  whether  morality 

pTacticalhj  sufficient  for  the  government  of  life  apart  from  the 
support  and  sanction  of  religion.  However  that  may  be,  certain 
It  is  that  man  is,  in  Aristotle’s  words,  an  ethical  animal,  having 
perception  of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  and  the 
like:  this  is  his  special  attribute,  differentiating  him  from  the 
rest  of  animate  existence.  Certain,  too,  is  it  that  society  is  an 
ethical  organism  ;  as  Euripides  puts  it,  ‘‘  we  live  by  common  rules 
of  right  and  wrong.”  It  is  a  function  of  ethics — in  the  admirable 
words  of  the  writer  quoted  just  now — ‘‘  to  bind  all  humanity  into 
one  corporate  commonwealth  of  moral  units.” The  moral  law 
it  is  which  transforms  life  from  a  war  of  all  against  all,  into  an 
ordered  community  founded  on  justice — justitia  jundamentum 
regni.  And  what  is  justice  but,  as  the  Itoman  jurist  has  excel¬ 
lently  defined  it,  ‘‘  the  constant  and  ever-present  will  to  give  each 
his  due?”  Justice  should  rule  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  There  is 
ijustum  pretium,  a  fair  wage  for  labour,  even  unskilled  labour. 
And— to  come  to  the  immediate  subject  of  this  paper — if  that 
is  so,  surely  we  must  meet  with  an  emphatic  negative  Professor 
Jevons’  assertion  that  the  employer  is  right  in  getting  work  done 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  No  :  the  employer  is  not  right  in 
getting  work  done  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Professor  Marshall, 
I  am  glad  to  notice,  has  reprobated  ‘‘the  cruelty  of  irresponsible 
competition.”^  Can  anyone  maintain  that  the  employer  is  right 
in  treating  his  workpeople  cruelly?  The  labourer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire  :  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair  wage ,  the  measure  of  which  is . 
as  those  older  moralists  taught,  the  means  of  living  a  human  life  ; 
and  this  includes,  not  merely  house  and  home,  but  leisure  and 
spiritual  cultivation  ;  not  merely,  in  their  accurate  language,  bona 
Mtura  necessaria,  but  bona  statui  necessaria.  And  if  he  is  poor 

(1)  Shadworth  Hodgson’s  Metaphysic  of  Experience,  Vol.  III.,  p.  214. 

(2)  Courtney’s  Constructive  Ethics,  p.  193. 

(3)  Prttidtntial  Address  to  the  British  Association,  Economic  Section,  1890. 
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and  needy,  his  destitution  does  not  make  it  right  to  underpav 
him.  To  underpay  him  is  to  steal  from  him ;  and  this 


IS  one  o( 


the  most  common  and  most  disgraceful  forms  of  theft :  the  most 
common  because  it  is  found  in  every  department  of  life  :  the  most 
disgraceful  because  it  is  the  most  cowardly.  But  the  very  notion 
of  a  justum  pretium,  a  fair  wage,  has  died  out  of  the  popular 
mind,  taught  to  regard  human  labour  as  mere  merchandise 
“  There  is  no  more  a  fair  rate  of  wage,”  Professor  Jevons  assure? 
the  readers  of  his  Primer,  “  than  there  is  a  fair  price  of  cotton  or 


iron.”  ^  He  adds  the  quite  unnecessary  caution,  ‘‘If  there  is  a 


supply  of  labour  forthcoming  at  lower  rates  of  wages,  it  would 
not  be  wise  of  the  employer  to  pay  higher  rates.”  ‘‘Wise”! 
Well,  doubtless  there  is  a  sense  in  w'hich  sweaters  and  rackrenters 
may  be  accounted  wise  in  their  generation. 

The  great  economic  problem  of  to-day  is  not  production  but 
distribution  :  a  problem  very  slightly  investigated  by  the  Smithian 
political  economists,  but  by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two: 
for  the  real  test  of  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  is  not  the 
luxury  of  the  few,  but  the  substantial  comfort  of  the  many.  Th 
question.  How  is  a  fair  wage — a  just  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
their  labour — to  be  secured  for  workers?  is  of  vital  moment  to 
national  well-being.  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  in  1869:  ‘‘In  the 
contest  of  endurance  between  buyer  and  seller  [of  labour]  nothin' 
but  a  close  combination  between  the  employed  can  give  them 
even  a  chance  of  successfully  competing  against  employers.”- 
‘‘Combination,”  echoes  Professor  Sidgwick,  ‘‘is  in  fact  the  only 
way  in  which  the  poor  can  place  themselves  on  a  par  with  the 
rich  in  bargaining.”^  But  this  weapon  cannot  be  wielded  save 
by  the  aristocracy  of  labour.  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
unskilled  toilers  whose  condition  we  have  been  considering. 


“  Freedom  of  contract,”  writes  Mr.  Commons,  “  is  alone  the  legal  right 
which  enables  the  labourer  to  refuse  to  work  except  on  terms  which  suit 
himself.  It  therefore  gives  him  the  right  to  exact,  in  return  for  the  us 
of  his  personal  abilities,  a  surplus  of  the  social  product  above  his  minimum 
of  subsistence.  But,  for  this  purpose,  it  applies  only  to  organised 
scarcity  labourers  :  t.e.,  to  labourers  w'ho  are  able,  by  limitations  on  theii 
numbers,  to  keep  their  marginal  utility  above  the  minimum.  The  skilled, 
the  intelligent,  the  educated,  the  gifted  labourers,  those  in  whom  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities  predominate,  are  benefited  by  the  freedom  of  contract. 
But  to  the  unskilled,  the  unorganised,  the  redundant  labourers,  those  wlios 
marginal  utility  is  low,  freedom  of  contract  offers  no  help.  Their  condition 
is  worse  than  that  of  slaves,  for  they  may  not  even  secure  a  minimum 
subsistence,  unless  they  come  upon  the  poor-relief.  Freedom  of  contract 
two-sided.  It  is  freedom  for  the  employer  as  well  as  for  the  labourer;  anJ 


(1)  P.  61.  (2)  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  42. 

(5)  Elements  of  Politics,  p.  579. 
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if  the  labourer  is  unable  by  it,  or  otherwise,  to  limit  his  numbers  and 
maintain  a  high  marginal  utility,  he  cannot  compel  the  employer  to  pay 
to  him  more  than  this  marginal  utility.  The  right  of  combination,  there¬ 
fore  in  it®  influence  on  the  distribution  of  wealth  has  a  contradictory 
effect.  It  enables  organised  labourers  to  limit  their  numbers  arbitrarily, 
and  thus  raises  their  wages ;  but  it  thereby  depresses  the  marginal  utility  of 
the  unorganised. 1 


This  very  clear  and  scientifically  accurate  statement  of  the 
accomplished  American  Professor,  may  suggest  a  doubt  whether 
the  principle  of  Demand  and  Supply  working  by  competition, 
which  is  the  one  foundation  of  our  modern  economic  system,  is 
really  all  sufficient.  The  commercialism  to  which  it  may  be 
traced,  of  course  arose  on  the  downfall  of  feudalism.  But  it  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  spurious  individualism  preached  by 
Kousseau,  and  adopted  as  the  central  idea  of  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion,  which  broke  up  the  old  social  framework,  and  treated  civil 
polity  as  a  chaos  of  unrelated  human  units.  The  Kevolutionists, 
indeed,  prated  of  fraternity  and  made  it  one  of  their  shibboleths. 

In  the  political  order  it  proved  to  be  the  fraternity  of  Cain  and 
.\bel.  And  that  is  precisely  the  spirit — “Am  I  my  brother’s 
keeper?” — w'hich  breathes  through  the  economic  speculations  of 
the  Smithian  school,  wdth  its  postulates  of  free  competition  and 
hissez-faire ,  and  its  “Laws  of  the  market  which  individual 
interest  generates.”  Of  course,  competition  is  a  necessary 
element  in  human  life,  and  the  source  of  much  which  is  most 
valuable  in  civilisation.  It  should  not  be  the  sole  mode  of  ad¬ 
justing  the  relations  between  Demand  and  Supply.  Human 
society  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  an  unrelated  mass  of  human  units. 
It  is  an  organism  :  and  in  economics,  as  in  other  spheres,  co¬ 
operation  rightly  claims  a  place  :  a  larger  place,  indeed,  than 
competition.  Eivalry,  contentions,  strife  are  unquestionably 
necessary  :  no  less  necessary  are  combination,  agreement,  union  : 
no  less  necessary  is  the  sense  of  right,  of  justice  embodied  in  the 
organised  force  of  the  State  :  no  less  necessary  is  the  spirit  of 
pity  and  compassion  which  animates  the  innumerable  works  of 
beneficence  and  charity. 

But  to  pursue  these  topics  would  take  me  too  far.  The 
practical  question  now  before  us  is.  What  can  be  done  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  our  unskilled  labourers?  Can  anything  be  done 
for  any  of  them  by  legislation?  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  who  speak 
on  this  subject  with  a  knowledge  to  which  few  can  pretend, 
answer  that  question  wdth  an  emphatic  affirmative.  “  We 
think  .  .  .  that  there  is  no  other  way,”  they  write,  “of  raising 
the  present  scandalously  low  standard  of  life  in  these  classes.” 


(1)  The  Distribution  of  Wealth,  p.  75. 
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Founding  themselves  on  the  undeniable  proposition  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  Government  ‘  ‘  absolutely  to  prevent  any  industry  from 
being  carried  on  under  conditions  detrimental  to  the  public 
welfare,”  they  advocate  the  fixing  of  “a  national  minimum 
wage,”  which  ‘‘should  be  determined  by  practical  inquiry  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  physiologically  neces¬ 
sary,  according  to  national  habit  and  custom,  to  prevent  physical 
deterioration.”  They  are  well  aware  that  to  a  vast  number  “the 
idea  will  seem  impracticable”  :  and  they  answer,  at  considerable 
length,  the  objections  made  to  it.  I  must  refer  my  readers  to 
their  own  lucid  pages  for  their  arguments.  Here  I  can  only  note 
four  facts  upon  which  they  lay  stress  :  that  ‘  ‘  the  authoritative 
settlement  of  a  minimum  wage  is  already  daily  undertaken,  [as] 
every  local  body,  throughout  the  country,  has  to  decide,  under 
the  criticism  of  public  opinion,  what  wage  it  will  pay  to  its 
lowest  grade  of  labourers  ’  ’  :  that  ‘  ‘  during  the  last  few  years 
systematic  determination  of  the  rate  to  be  paid  for  Government 
labour  has  been,  more  and  more  consciously,  based  uix)n  the 
doctrine  of  ‘‘  a  living  wage  ”  that  ‘‘  a  national  minimum  wage  is 
the  obvious  completion  of  factory  legislation,  at  once  logical 
and  practical  ”  :  ^  and  that  ‘  ‘  the  successful  experiments  of 
Victoria  and  New  Zealand  have  proved  to  us  that  it  actually 
works,  and  works  well.”^  Surely  those  who  maintain  in  the 
face  of  these  facts  that  the  remedy  of  a  irational  minimum  wage 
is  inapplicable,  should  seek  to  discover  some  more  excellent  way. 
Most  surely  the  British  Legislature  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  attend  continually  to  a  question  so  vitally  important,  until 
‘‘the  wisdom  of  Parliament  ”  satisfactorily  solves  it. 

But  what  the  British  Legislature  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  do,  is  one  thing.  What  it  is  likely  to  do,  is  quite  another.  If 
it  will  not  interrupt  the  game  of  ins  and  outs  to  stop  the  torrent 
of  alien  immigration  which  is  flooding  our  unskilled  labour  market, 
can  we  venture  to  hope  that  it  will  give  its  days  and  nights  to 
a  much  more  arduous  problem,  not  easy  to  manipulate  for  the 
manufacture  of  party  capital?  Is  it  probable  that  our  politicians 
will  desist  from  wrangling  about  Chinese  labour  in  the  Transvaal, 
to  apply  themselves  to  ‘‘the  condition  of  England  question’? 
Anyhow,  one  thing  is  certain.  The  classes  who  exist  in  luxury, 
or  in  substantial  comfort,  have,  as  a  rule,  no  conception  of  the 
depth  of  degradation,  moral  and  physical,  in  which  millions  of 
underpaid  toilers  live  and  die.  And  the  first  step  towards  the 
redress  of  this  great  wrong  of  underpayment,  is  the  clear  exhibi- 

(1)  Indmtrial  Democracy. — Introduction  to  the  1902  Edition,  p.  xli. 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  774. 

(3)  76»d.— Introduction  to  the  1902  Edition,  p.  liii.,  where  the  reader  will  find 
details. 
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tionof  the  two  facts  that  it  exists  and  that  it  is  wrong,  not,  as 
the  old  Orthodox  Political  Economists  taught,  right.  It  is  w’rong 
that  cheapness  should  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  which  I  have 
fibibited  some  items.  And  for  that  wrong  the  men  and  w’omen 
who  now  constitute  the  community — little  as  most  of  them  may 
1)6  personally  to  blame— have  to  answer.  A  nation,  like  each 
of  the  individuals  composing  it,  is  an  ethical  entity.  They 
pass  away :  it  remains  :  and  in  it  their  doing ,  good  or 
y-their  karma,  to  use  that  pregnant  word  of  Buddhism 
-lives  on.  The  children  inherit  the  merits  of  their  fathers,  and 
the  sins  of  the  father  are  visited  upon  the  children ,  in  the  poli- 
hcal  order  as  in  the  physical.  We  who  are  alive  at  this  present 
are  accountable  for  the  economic  conditions  in  which  w’e  find  our- 
solves.  We  are  accountable  for  that  robbery  of  the  poor  and  needy, 
yause  they  are  poor  and  needy,  which  is  daily  perpetrated  on 
every  side.  Such  robbery  is  accounted  by  the  Catholic  Church 
one  of  the  sins  that  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  Let  us  not 
fondly  imagine  that  it  cries  in  vain.  “  The  moral  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nations,”  rule  over  us  not  only  by  their  mandates,  but 
also  by  their  penalties — penalties  which  are  not  the  less  real 
because  they  are  not  to  be  discovered  in  the  statute  book.  Justice 
s,  of  its  nature,  retributive — a  verity  largely  lost  sight  of,  or 
disbelieved,  and  even  derided,  in  this  age  of  sick  sentimentalism, 
irhich,  for  the  most  part,  is  merely  a  form  of  selfishness.  Punish¬ 
ment  is  ‘‘the  other  half  of  crime,”  as  Hegel  finely  said ;  it  is  the 
return  of  the  wrongful  deed  on  the  wrong-doer,  individual  or 
collective  :  and  it  is  ‘‘  the  world’s  great  arbitress.”  A  community 
vhere  millions  are  condemned  to  physical  and  moral  degradation 
in  order  that  the  rich  may  be  richer,  the  comfortable  more  com- 
: 'tal)le— plundered  by  the  employers  who  underpay  them,  by  the 
retail  tradesmen  who  overcharge  them,  by  the  landlords  who 
batten  on  the  exorbitant  rents  exacted  for  the  miserable  dwellings 
ithere  they  are  huddled  together,  and  neglected  in  the  sterile 
itrifes  of  party  janglings  by  the  Parliament  which  should  be 
"omnipotent  to  protect  ”  them — such  a  community  is  heaping 
-0  unto  itself  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath.  ‘‘It  is  unjust  : 
1  cannot  last,”  said  the  wise  Duke  of  Weimar  when  the  First 
Napoleon,  at  the  zenith  of  his  success,  seemed  ‘‘the  foremost 
-an  of  all  this  world.”  Assuredly,  we  must  say  the  same  of 
"the  shame  of  mixed  luxury  and  misery  which  is  spread  over 
1.5  land  of  England.” 


W.  S.  Lilly. 
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Why  are  the  English,  admittedly  the  apostles  of  the  tub  so 
indifferent,  as  a  rule,  to  the  condition  of  their  teeth?  If  thev 
would  do  only  an  infinitesimal  bit  as  much  for  their  preservation 
as  they  do  for  the  preservation  of  their  monuments  it  might,  pos¬ 
sibly,  have  a  momentous  influence  on  English  history. 

Why  the  inside  of  a  man’s  mouth  should  be  of  no  importance 
compared  to  his  outer  man  is  a  riddle,  but  so  it  is,  and  a  man 
who  would  feel  quite  disgraced  to  be  seen  with  dirty  hands  leaves 
his  teeth  in  a  condition  which  is  quite  appalling.  If,  as  it  is  said, 
bad  teeth  are  a  sign  of  the  degeneracy  of  a  race,  then  are  th 
sturdy  English  in  a  very  bad  way,  and  melancholy  indeed  is  their 
deterioration  since  the  days  of  their  ancestors  of  that  prehistoric 
age  whose  relics  are  found  in  Cornwall  and  Somerset. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  learn  that  not  only  common  sense,  but  vanitv. 
is  as  old  as  the  hills,  for  among  those  ancient  remains  were  founc 
some  rouge,  a  mirror  and  a  stopped  tooth,  all  of  which  can  be 
verified  in  the  museum  at  Glastonbury.  My  heart  went  out  to 
the  prehistoric  lady  who  used  the  rouge  ;  it  brought  her  very  near 
with  its  suggestion  of  frailty  and  feminine  vanity,  and  I  am  quit- 
sure  that  the  mirror  as  well  as  the  stopped  tooth  were  her 
property,  I  lingered  over  the  rouge,  the  mirror,  the  tooth,  a 
prehistoric  safety-pin  and  some  needles,  and  let  the  others  bothc 
themselves  about  such  really  unimportant  details  as  weapons  ana 
utensils.  As  I  strolled  on  I  saw  a  skull  2,000  years  older  than 
any  recorded  history,  and  it  grinned  cheerfully  at  me  with  as 
perfect  a  set  of  teeth  as  ever  rejoiced  the  heart  of  a  dentist.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  what  a  shabby  exhibition  we  should  make 
in  similar  circumstances ! 

I  have  no  doubt  that  our  over-civilisation  deteriorates  our  teeth, 
which  is  proved  whenever  prehistoric  remains  are  discovered 
The  last  were,  I  believe,  found  in  Cornwall  by  a  lucky  man  who 
bought  a  strip  of  land,  or,  properly,  sand,  on  which  to  build 
himself  a  cottage,  and,  on  proceeding  to  dig  a  cellar,  found  it 
already  occupied  by  the  remains  of  prehistoric  human  beings. 
Some  of  the  skeletons  w^ere  still  in  the  same  curious  attitude  in 
which  they  had  been  buried ,  and  the  superior  ones  among  them 
(socially  !)  had  the  right  sides  of  their  skulls  smashed  in  to 
prevent  the  restless  spirit  from  seeking  re-admittance.  It  was  the 
most  melancholy  sight  in  the  world,  these  bones,  which  even  the 
alchemy  of  thousands  of  years  had  not  resolved  into  merciful  dfc.. 
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The  immortal  skeleton  was  there  nearly  intact,  while  brilliant,  as 
if  brushed  that  very  morning,  grinned  those  splendid  prehistoric 
teeth,  white  as  the  kernel  of  a  nut,  impervious  to  decay.  A  big 
glass  case  against  the  wall  of  the  little  museum  which  has  been 
built  on  the  spot  by  the  fortunate  discoverer  of  the  “  bones  .”  was 
full  of  carefully  preserved  teeth  which  had  been  found  there,  and 
their  beauty  and  perfection  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  that 
artist  in  teeth  par  excellence ,  the  American  dentist. 

The  room  w’as  crowded  by  middle-class  excursionists,  who,  with 
a  middle-class  joy  of  horrors,  even  if  prehistoric,  in  default  of 
anything  fresher,  stared  round -eyed  at  the  skeletons,  skulls, 
shinbones  and  other  impedimenta  of  decease,  and  I  was  struck 
by  the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  those  poor  old  bones  compared  to 
the  commonplaceness  of  the  empty  faces  gazing  at  them. 

“0,  I  say,  don’t  you  wish  you  had  them  teeth,”  I  heard  a 
young  thing  in  a  scarlet  tarn  o’shanter  and  a  fringe  giggle  to  the 
youth  by  her  side,  with  an  imitation  panama  tilted  back  from  his 
receding  forehead.  I  understood  the  gentle  innuendo,  as  he 
promptly  stuck  his  cane  into  his  mouth  and  sucked. 

There  was  something  very  magnificent  and  tragic  in  those 
lonely  graves  of  a  humanity  already  extinct  when  ancient  history 
began,  resting  under  the  roll  of  the  Cornish  sand  dunes,  where 
the  sullen  cliffs  stand  sentinels  against  the  seas.  Until  the  20th 
century  they  had  rested  forgotten,  and  then  an  undignified  chance 
betrayed  them.  It  was  a  gold  mine  for  the  enterprising  pro¬ 
prietor,  whose  moderate  charge  for  a  sight  is  only  threepence  a 
head.  He  is  a  man  of  engaging  humour,  and  he  is  not  only  on 
intimate  terms  with  his  “  bones,”  but  with  the  eminent  scientists 
who  still  wage  a  bitter  but  bloodless  feud  over  the  remains,  whose 
biography  so  far  is  only  written  in  sand.  That  he  is  not  only 
a  cheerful  but  a  witty  man  is  greatly  to  his  credit,  for  he  lives  a 
lonely  life  on  his  sand  hills,  with  only  the  cliffs  as  his  neighbours 
and  the  roar  of  the  ocean  and  the  whistle  of  the  wind  to  break  the 
silence.  For  labour  he  excavates  his  grave-yard,  and  for  relaxa¬ 
tion  he  catalogues  his  bones.  His  free  and  easy  comments  on 
his  subject  (or  subjects,  rather)  are  really  very  exhilarating  to  the 
philosophic  tourist,  and  indeed  it  w'as  he  w’ho  first  drew  my 
attention  to  the  deterioration  of  English  teeth. 

The  eccentricity  of  the  Early  Victorian  teeth  was  for  decades 
the  pet  subject  of  the  Continental  caricaturist,  the  peculiarity 
being  generally  ascribed  to  the  British  female,  her  male  com¬ 
panion  merely  rejoicing  in  hideous  plaids,  abnormal  side-w’hiskers , 
and  a  fearful  helmet  hat  decorated  wdth  a  flowing  puggaree. 
Times  have  changed.  The  British  teeth  have  ceased  to  obtrude, 
and,  indeed,  they  now  veer  around  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
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instead  of  prominent  front  teeth  the  Englishman  now  often 
rejoices  in  no  front  teeth  at  all,  or  between  none  and  the  ordinary 
number  nature  intends  there  are  countless  variations.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  a  genial  caricaturist  to  seize  on  this  simple  and 
unostentatious  national  trait.  If  bad  teeth  are  a  common  si^nof 
ill-health,  then  alas  for  the  English  masses  who  form  the  strent^th 
of  the  nation,  for  their  neglected  teeth  are  a  menace  and  a 
warning. 

I  believe  there  is  no  emotion  in  the  world,  except  the  fear  of 
death,  that  will  not  succumb  to  an  aching  tooth.  A  villain  with 
the  toothache  is  undoubtedly  more  villainous  than  without  it 
while  a  lover  with  the  toothache  does  not  exist,  for  a  lover  with 
the  toothache  ceases  to  be  a  lover.  The  toothache  is  so  exquisite 
a  pain  that  it  demands  the  undivided  attention  of  the  brain,  with  a 
persistency  so  nagging  that  no  other  pain  enjoys.  I  believe  it 
will  even  wreck  a  man’s  career.  1  defy  a  man  to  write  a  great 
l)oem  or  win  a  battle  with  an  ulcerated  tooth  tearing  at  his 
nerves  !  Should  we  investigate,  1  feel  sure  that  the  greatest  men 
in  the  world  who  made  history,  art,  and  science  never  had  tooth¬ 
ache,  which  first  of  all  kills  the  imagination.  Mathematicians 
might  survive,  for  such  imagination  as  they  have  is  riveted  in 
facts.  In  addition  to  the  other  disabilities,  toothache  is  undig¬ 
nified  ;  there  is  nothing  interesting  or  romantic  about  it !  It  is 
one  of  the  first  pains  impartial  nature  bestows  on  her  children,  and 
which  is  the  only  common  heritage  that  justifies  that  misleading 
clause  in  the  American  constitution  that  all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal.  That  pain  and  what  was  in  my  childhood  euphoni¬ 
ously  called  “  tummy  ache  ”  lead  the  revolt  in  nurseries. 

There  is  hardly  a  bodily  ache  which  literature  has  not  idealised, 
but  an  aching  tooth  has  yet  to  find  its  poet,  even  if  a  minor  one. 
In  fact,  there  is  about  it  a  touch  of  the  ludicrous  which  its  con¬ 
centrated  anguish  does  not  justify,  it  is  curious  that  so  intense 
a  suffering  should  be  so  undramatic,  but  it  is  the  one  agony  which 
does  not  desert  us  this  side  of  the  grave,  and  which  even  the  genius 
of  a  Shakespeare  would  hesitate  to  bestow  on  his  hero  or  heroine. 
Anguish  comes  to  them  in  many  ways,  but  the  great  poet  dis¬ 
creetly  avoids  teeth.  The  only  historical  reference  to  teeth  I  have 
ever  noticed  is  when  the  sacred  Inquisition,  always  original  and 
playful,  tears  them  one  by  one  out  of  the  mouths  of  heretics  and 
Jews  as  being  gently  conducive  to  confession ;  but  even  this 
undoubted  torture  is  singularly  undramatic,  and  has,  I  believe, 
never  been  used  by  a  tragic  poet.  It  is  one  of  the  aggravations 
of  toothache  that  it  inspires  but  lukewarm  sympathy ;  even  your 
parents  know  you  will  not  die  of  it.  The  greatest  concession  to 
your  suffering  is  that  you  may  stay  away  from  school,  and  if 
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vou  are  very  bad  mother  ties  a  big  handkerchief  about  your  face , 
which  is  something,  but  not  much.  But  even  parents  are 
strangely  inconsiderate,  and  I  realised  even  in  my  infant  days 
that  had  these  same  sufferings  been  situated  more  favourably  in  my 
!)ody  I  should  have  been  promoted  to  bed  and  the  family  doctor. 

A  very  famous  American  dentist  met  the  English  husband  of 
an  American  friend  of  mine  with  the  genial  congratulation, 
“My  dear  sir,  I  w’ish  you  joy!  You  have  married  a  first-rate 
sft  of  teeth.”  Possibly  the  tribute  was  too  professional,  but 
it  really  meant  so  much.  And,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  promising 
aigns  of  the  future  of  the  American  people  is  the  importance  they 
attach  to  good  teeth.  The  American  dentist  is  the  greatest  in 
the  world.  His  deft  skill  constructs  those  delicate  and  com¬ 
plicated  instruments  that  help  him  to  repair  the  ravages  of 
time  and  ill-health,  and  not  only  does  he  produce  an  exact  copy 
of  nature,  but  his  is  the  only  instance  known  to  science  where 
human  ingenuity  excels  nature’s — his  teeth  do  not  ache  I  And 
not  only  is  it  required  of  the  modern  dentist  that  he  should  be 
3  consummate  mechanic ,  but  he  must  be  a  doctor  and  surgeon 
as  well,  to  be  able  to  cure  the  cause  behind  the  damage.  There¬ 
fore  when  I  see  so  many  people  here  who  have  bad  teeth — which , 
to  say  the  least,  is  a  blemish — it  is  a  prophecy  that  the  next 
generation  will  have  even  worse,  which  means  a  deterioration  in 
health,  therefore  in  intelligence  and  ambition,  so  that  in  due 
course  England  will  lose  her  proud  position  as  the  greatest  nation 
iuthe  world,  simply  because  England  wmuld  not  go  to  the  dentist, 
which  is  a  curious  neglect  for  a  people  whose  morning  tub  is  much 
less  likely  to  be  neglected  than  their  morning  prayers. 

If  I  were  one  of  the  pow-ers  that  be ,  I  should  require  all  Board 
Schools  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  tooth-brushes  and  tooth- 
powder,  and  I  would  open  the  morning  session  with  a  general 
trashing  of  teeth.  Not  only  that,  but  I  would  have  a  dentist 
attached  to  each  school  district  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  attend 
to  the  children’s  teeth  free  of  charge.  If  England  wmnts  good 
war  material  (and  I  am  told  there  has  been  some  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  quality  of  her  soldiers)  she  must  cultivate  it,  and 
it  is  her  duty  to  step  in  where  the  parent  fails.  A  day  labourer 
with  a  large  family  does  his  best  if  he  and  they  keep  body  and 
soul  together ;  it  is  for  the  State  to  step  in  and  rescue  the  young 
teeth  from  premature  decay,  thus  undoubtedly  increasing  the 
health  of  the  growing  body,  and  at  the  same  time  teaching  the 
young  things  those  cleanly  habits  which  make  for  self-respect 
and  health. 

The  English  have  not  the  habit  of  going  to  the  dentist ;  money 
paid  to  him  they  consider  wasted — there  is  nothing  to  show  for 
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it.  It  is  like  putting  new  drains  into  the  house,  only  not  so  i 
necessary.  They  still  have  teeth  out  rather  than  stopped  ! 
(filled)  as  being  cheaper,  and  when  they  are  all  out  they  replace  - 
them  on  too  slight  provocation  by  what  American  humour  calls  I 
“  store  teeth.”  Xor  are  the  English  supersensitive,  and  their 
complacency,  which  upholds  them  in  more  important  things, 
inclines  them  to  believe  that  if  their  fathers  muddled  along  with 
bad  teeth  so  can  they.  It  does  not  take  away,  they  think,  from 
the  charms  of  their  best  girl  if  she  smiles  at  them  with  a  gap  1 
in  her  teeth,  or  if  in  colour  they  shade  into  the  darkest  of  greys.  |- 
As  for  a  man,  he  can  always  lie  in  ambush  behind  his  moustache, 
or  at  worst  he  can  draw  down  his  upper  lip  and  leave  the 
unseen  a  mystery. 

Still,  there  is  hope  for  the  future,  and  England  shows  signs  of 
awakening !  A  truly  progressive  member  of  a  certain  board  of 
guardians  recently  had  the  temerity  to  demand  tooth-brushes 
for  the  pauper  children.  The  worthy  mayor  who  presided  at  the 
meeting  w’as  nearly  paralysed  at  the  audacity  of  the  request. 
He  not  only  sternly  refused,  but  he  denounced  it  as  pampered 
luxury  and  extravagance,  and  he  was  so  roused  by  the  outrageous 
proposal  that  he  taunted  his  brother  guardians,  and  said  they 
themselves  had  probably  not  indulged  in  the  sinful  luxury  of  a 
tooth-brush  for  forty-five  years.  Possibly,  but  at  any  rate  it 
proves  that  England  is  really  awakening,  and  that  even  an  infant 
pauper  may  some  day  look  forward  to  the  rapture  of  possessing  a 
tooth-brush ! 

Yet  even  bad  teeth  sometimes  find  their  Nemesis !  A  very 
important  public  position  was  recently  vacant  for  which  there 
were  some  200  applicants.  These  slowly  resolved  themselves 
down  to  two — one  an  able  man,  and  the  other  an  exceptionally 
able  man.  They  had  to  have  a  deciding  interview  with  the 
arbiter  of  their  fate,  so  great  a  man  that  he  is  called  a  personage, 
and  he  gave  the  position  to  the  able  man  rather  than  the  excep¬ 
tionally  able  man.  His  explanation  for  his  curious  choice  was 
quite  simple  :  “  He  really  had  such  horrid  teeth  that  I  could 
not  bear  to  have  him  always  about.” 

Has  any  historian  left  his  testimony  as  to  the  teeth  of  the 
ancient  Romans  when  that  great  nation  fell  into  decadence? 
Statues  all  testify  that  the  deterioration  did  not  affect  their  noses, 
but  I  feel  sure  that  if  their  rigid  marble  lips  could  open  we  should 
find  the  first  cause  of  their  historic  downfall. 

As  the  extinction  of  a  nation  is  probably  fore-ordained  in  its 
very  inception,  so  the  fall  of  America  is  possibly  already  pre¬ 
destined.  Well,  it  may  be  owing  to  trusts,  but  it  will  not  be 
owing  to  teeth.  All  over  the  American  land  is  heard  the  busy 
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heel  of  the  dentist ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dentists  are  forever 
j  and  scraping  and  pulling  American  teeth,  and  the 
American  people  emerge  from  their  dentist  chairs  and  smile 
broadly,  a  source  of  joy  to  the  beholder  and  not  pain.  They  pay 
their  dentists,  if  not  with  rapture,  at  least  wuth  resignation, 
because  they  know  that  their  children  will  inherit  good  teeth, 
it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  kiss  them ,  from  their  cradle  on  at  all 
tages,  and  when  their  young  men  go  out  to  w’ar  they  will  not  be 
■dared  unfit  by  the  medical  examiners  because  of  their  bad 
teeth;  instead,  they  wull  clench  their  good  teeth  and  fight  right 
pluckily,  as  only  those  can  w'ho  attend  strictly  to  business 
andisturbed  by  pain. 

I  have  heard  England  called  the  freest  republic  in  the  w'orld, 
and  that  here,  as  nowhere  else,  every  man  has  his  chance.  Well, 
England  may  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  republic,  but  to 
from  the  ranks  is  only  for  the  man  of  commanding  talent,  and 
rhim  there  is  always  room  at  the  top — everywhere — all  over  the 
:irld.  But  for  the  ordinary  man  who  has  ordinary  abilities,  and 
disnot  without  ambition,  America  is  the  land.  He  may  start 
a  day  labourer  and  he  may  have  luck ,  and  his  son  may  one  day 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  he  may  grace  any  one  of 
se  innumerable  offices  which  are  in  the  gift  of  a  grateful 
ifty!  That  keeps  self-respect  lively  in  a  man,  and  is  what 
flkes  him  not  only  know’  his  ow’n  trade,  but  just  a  little  more, 
bw  I  have  suffered  because  the  British  workman  only  does 
hat  he  is  obliged  to — and  not  that.  How  often  have  I  rebelled 
■  ause  the  subordinate  English  official  knows  just  what  he  is 
'liged  to  know’,  and  not  a  hair’s  breadth  more !  That  same 
iQ  set  down  in  America  will  learn  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his 
’•‘lligence. 

Tooth-brushes  make  for  health,  health  makes  for  intelligence, 
adit  is  the  intelligent  man  the  world  wants  and  pays  for,  which 
wes  the  incalculable  importance  of  tooth-brushes  in  the  pro- 
-55  of  the  world.  Possibly  the  atmosphere  of  a  republic  is  more 
nducive  to  good  teeth,  possibly,  but,  indeed,  England  should 
ike  a  supreme  effort  to  save  her  waning  power  from  falling  into 
'  grasp  of  the  great  republic,  which  it  is  inevitably  bound  to 
0  if  England  does  not  go  to  the  dentist.  In  the  political 
inomy  of  nations  the  tooth-brush  is  of  much  more  importance 
in  the  sword,  and  tooth-powder  is  infinitely  more  important 
in  gunpowder.  As  England  never  considers  the  millions  she 
mually  spends  in  gunpowder,  why  does  she  not  pause  in  her 
irtial  career  and  spend  a  few  thousand  pounds  in  toothpowder? 

Annie  E.  Lane. 
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IV  i 

Scene:  “The  Red  Dragon”  Restaurant.  Colonel  Bartran  anil 
Doctor  Paul  are  lingering  over  liqueurs  and  coffee.  Mr.  Desmonds 
still  eating  his  dinner.  \ 

The  Colonel.  Desmond  seems  very  silent ;  hitherto  I  have  put  it  i 
down  to  the  Celtic  melancholy.  But  on  closer  examination  it  seems 
to  be  a  pure  love  of  eating.  j 

Dr.  Paul.  At  this  moment  I  must  confess  I  feel  inclined  to 
excuse  sulks  even  in  an  Irishman.  I  might  say,  especially  in  an 
Irishman.  The  truth  is,  Bartram,  I  have  been  having  a  very  un¬ 
comfortable  half-hour  thinking  about  that  island.  Personally,  I  care 
no  more  for  Home  Rule  than  for  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Mohicans.  I  belong  to  one  nation,  a  nation  separated  from  all  others 
by  the  fact  of  having  two  legs,  two  thumbs,  and  a  capacity  for 
writing  books  on  the  future  of  society.  This  community,  the  human 
community,  has  quite  enough  to  do,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  defending 
itself  against  the  huge  hostility  of  nature  without  cutting  itself  np 
into  camps  about  that  absurd  survival  of  heraldry — the  Flag.  ll 
want  humanity  more  united ;  Desmond  and  his  friends  want  it  yeti 
more  divided.  Sometimes  the  division  of  man  from  man  takes  thei 
form  of  the  division  of  class  from  class ;  then  it  is  called  the  Houeel 
of  Lords,  and  all  the  Conservatives  approve  of  it.  Sometimes  the! 
same  division  of  man  from  man  takes  the  form  of  the  division  I 
nation  from  nation;  then  it  is  called  Home  Rule,  and  all  the  Libera!s| 
approve  of  it.  Damn  all  Liberals  and  Conservatives !  They  are  allj 
for  creating  isolated  groups  of  some  sort.  So,  in  Heaven’s  name ' 
when  I  have  done  talking  don’t  call  me  a  Home  Ruler.  | 

The  Colonel.  Haven’t  you  done  talking? 

Dr.  P.aul.  Far  from  it.  I  was  merely  explaining,  as  a  sort  j 
preface,  that  what  I  felt  about  Ireland  at  the  moment  had  not!  ■ 
to  do  with  an  independent  Irish  nationality,  or  any  patriotic  sup  r  j 
stition  of  that  sort.  But  I  must  say  the  latest  news  about  Irelv  j 
is  calculated  to  make  any  serious  person  reflect  on  the  sort  of  th  i  . 
the  Irish  must  have  had  to  put  up  with  for  the  last  few  huiid!  ^ 
years.  The  first  impression  of  the  ^lacdonnell  incident  was  that  . 
was  astounding.  But  when  I  came  to  think  it  over  I  saw  that  t  ■ 
worst  thing  about  it,  after  all,  was  that  it  w^as  not  astoundi’ 
There  certainly  seems  to  be  some  force  in  history  making  agai:- 
the  possibility  of  Unionism  being  sympathetic  and  satisfactory.  Or- 
after  another  every  man  who  has  tried  to  deal  with  the  Irish  pe'i' 
in  the  name  of  English  Unionism  has  been  broken  and  thrown  aside 
One  after  another  every  man  who  tried  in  any  human  sense  to  m?- 
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success  of  the  Union  has  made  a  failure  of  himself.  It’s  enough, 
j-  „e  say  in  the  States,  to  sicken  a  dog. 

The  Colonel.  Desmond  seems  still  very  much  engaged.  I  don’t 
^ow  whether  it  will  surprise  you,  my  dear  Paul,  but  the  truth  is 
that  I  almost  entirely  agree  with  you.  I  am  against  Home  Rule  on 
Imperial  grounds,  and  I  say  so  quite  frankly.  Ideally,  I  daresay,  it 
would  be  the  best  thing  that  Ireland  should  goverri  Ireland. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Ireland  can  govern  Ireland.  But  if 
Irtland  cannot  govern  Ireland,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think, 
about  the  next  best  thing.  The  next  best  thing  is  that  England 
should  govern  Ireland.  But  that  Ulster  should  govern  Ireland,  that 
an  unpopular  and  embittered  fragment  of  Ireland  should  govern 
Ireland,  that  is  certainly  the  worst  of  all  possible  solutions.  It  is 
better  that  a  man  should  be  locked  up  as  a  lunatic  and  taken  charge 
of  bv  somebody  else  than  that  he  should  be  under  the  entire  and 
independent  domination  of  his  own  left  leg.  The  system  by  which 
the  Orangemen  govern  Ireland  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  Home 
Rule.  That  is  to  say,  the  type  of  government  is  parochial,  bigoted, 
local.  It  has  also  all  the  disadvantages,  the  unavoidable  disad¬ 
vantages  of  Union.  That  is  to  say,  the  type  of  government  is  not 
the  type  of  government  desired  by  the  Irish  people.  The  system  by 
which  the  Orangemen  govern  Ireland  has  in  fact  every  conceivable 
disadvantage  that  there  could  be.  And  the  Orangemen  do  govern 
Ireland. 

Dr.  P.\ul.  I  coincide  entirely.  And  so,  I  should  imagine,  would 
Desmond.  But  for  once  he  is  silent,  although  Ireland  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed.  He  is  silent,  although  the  detested  Orangeman  is  delivered 
up  to  slaughter.  His  greed  is  perfectly  disgusting. 

The  Colonel.  Come,  Desmond,  come.  Here  are  we  two,  a  Tory 
and  a  Cosmopuolitan,  talking  more  bright  green  nationalism  than  you 
ever  talked  in  your  life,  cursing  the  Orangeman  up  hill  and  down 
dale.  Have  you  nothing  to  say  ?  What  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Desmond.  I  think  that  these  cutlets  are  confoundedly  under¬ 
done. 

Dr.  P.\ul.  Cease  this  trifling.  What  do  you  think  about  what  we 
have  been  discussing  ? 

.Mr.  Desmond  (innocently).  What  have  you  been  discussing? 

The  Colonel.  What  do  you  think  about  the  Orangemen  and  their 
miserable  intervention  in  the  IMacdonnell  business? 

Mr.  Desmond.  Well,  since  you  force  me  out  of  my  diplomatic 
silence,  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  tell  you.  Personally,  I  think  the 
Orangemen  were  perfectly  right. 

Dr.  Paul.  Perfectly  what? 

Mr,  Desmond  (eating  ravenously).  Eight.  I  said  right.  A  quaint 
old  Catholic  conception.  Formerly  supposed  to  be  the  opposite  of 
wrong. 

Dr.  P.aul.  But  how  can  you  possibly  think  the  Orangemen  right? 
al;e  Mr.  Desmond.  I  mean  morally  right.  I  mean  that,  given  their 
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degree  of  knowledge  (or  rather  ignorance)  and  their  sincere  convic¬ 
tions,  they  are  acting  the  part  of  wise,  courageous  and  honest  men 
And  I  mean  that,  given  your  degree  of  knowdedge  and  your  sincere 
convictions,  you,  my  dear  friends,  with  all  respect  to  you,  are  acting 
the  part  of  duffers.  IMy  dear  men,  there  is  not  and  never  has  been 
any  half-way  house  between  Home  Rule  and  Coercion.  There  is 
not  and  never  has  been  any  half-way  house  between  Ireland  ruled 
by  Orange  ideas  and  Ireland  ruled  by  Irish  ideas.  And  Ireland  ruled 
by  Irish  ideas  would  be  a  place  an  Englishman  would  no  more  want 
to  live  in  than  he  would  want  to  live  in  Spain  or  Persia. 

The  Colonel.  But  some  devolution - . 

Mr.  Desmond.  Devolution  be  damned.  You  English  used  to  have 
a  sense  of  reality,  but  now  you  seem  to  have  a  positive  genius  for 
inventing  words  that  do  not  represent  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Don’t 
you  see  that  the  word  devolution  expresses  something  which  is  almost 
the  opposite  of  what  is  really  wanted  in  Ireland.  Devolution  convevs 
the  idea  that  something  or  other  which  is  now  done  by  a  central  body 
should  in  future  be  done  by  a  local  body.  You  want  an  Irish  Council 
because  it  will  do  some  of  your  work.  But  we  want  an  Irish  Council 
because  it  will  refuse  to  do  that  work  and  insist  on  doing  something 
quite  different.  You  think  of  the  force  or  authority  which  is  to 
govern  Ireland  as  existing  now  at  Westminster,  and  being  in  the  future 
devolved  upon  an  Irish  Parliament.  But  we  think  of  the  force  or 
authority  which  is  to  govern  Ireland  as  existing  in  a  sealed  or  sup¬ 
pressed  state  now'  in  the  Irish  people,  and  being  in  the  future  evolveil 
into  an  Irish  Parliament.  Or  perhaps  into  a  Commune  or  a  Council 
of  Ten,  or  a  Synod  of  Kings  elected  by  the  neighing  of  a  horse- 
or  anything,  in  short,  that  we  choose  to  have.  You,  in  short,  thini 
of  it  as  a  question  of  the  English  having  less  to  do ;  we  of  the  Irish 
having  more  to  do. 

The  Colonel.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  completely  understand  you. 
Do  you  mean  that  a  mere  Parliament  would  not  satisfy  you? 

Mr.  Desmond.  A  Parliament  is  merely  a  symbol — like  the  flag 
that  Paul  says  is  a  mere  remnant  of  heraldry.  But  Paul  nears 
a  red  tie  because  he  is  a  Socialist;  that  red  tie  is  purely  heraldic. 
But  what  I  mean  about  Ireland  is  this.  The  fallacy,  the  great  mis¬ 
taken  conception  over  which  you  have  always  broken  your  shins  in 
Ireland,  is  the  extraordinary  notion  that  a  nation  wishes  primarily 
to  be  well-governed.  A  nation  does  not  wish  to  be  well-govemeii. 
A  nation,  like  every  other  living  thing,  has  two  main  wishes.  First, 
it  desires  to  live;  second,  it  desires  to  create.  I  might  say  that,  like 
a  living  thing,  it  desires  to  procreate ;  I  mean  it  desires  to  create 
things  in  its  own  image.  A  people  is  an  artist.  It  must,  if  it  L' 
to  be  happy,  be  alw'ays  bringing  forth  external  forms  which  embody 
and  picture  to  it  its  own  soul — they  may  be  flags,  colleges,  courts  c: 
justice,  crowns,  churches,  orders  of  knighthood — anything.  Nowti:;! 
is  the  very  simple  reason  why  there  are  such  an  enormous  numi  -r 
of  bad  governments  in  the  world,  because  people  do  not  mind  govern- 
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ments  being  merely  bad.  Governments  become  insupportable  when 
tbevare  foreign,  that  is  to  say,  when  they  are  the  creations  of  another 
mind  The  intolerable  government  is  not  the  government  which 
wastes  and  slays;  the  intolerable  government  is  the  government 
which  is  in  a  different  artistic  style  from  our  own. 

Pr  Pacl.  The  government  of  llussia,  now.  I  know  that’s  in  an 
uncommonly  different  artistic  style  from  m.ine. 

Mb.  Desmond.  Of  course  it  is.  But  why  have  millions  of  Russians 
always  honoured  it  and  died  for  it?  Not  because  it  is  a  good  govern¬ 
ment;  it  is  not.  Not  because  they  think  it  is  a  good  government ; 
I  don’t  suppose  they  think  anything  of  the  sort,  if  they  ever  think 
about  the  matter.  They  do  it  because  the  picture  in  the  mind  of  the 
Little  Father  with  his  crown  on  his  head  is  a  picture  in  their  own 
manner.  If  the  Little  Father  did  not  exist,  a  Russian  peasant  would 
have  dreamed  of  him.  The  very  phrase  “  little  father  ”  has  in  it 
nearly  the  whole  of  Russian  literature,  a  depth  of  sadness,  a  depth 
of  kindness,  a  hint  of  helplessness.  But  why,  may  I  ask,  are  you 
in  England  nowadays  always  selecting  Russia  as  an  isolated  example 
of  bad  government  ?  Put  Russia  on  one  side.  Put  Ireland  on  one 
side.  Do  you  or  anybody  else  suppose,  my  good  friends,  that 
England  is  well  governed?  I  imagine  not.  You  have  visited  the 
House  of  Commons.  You  have  been  inside  the  remarkable  London 
omnibus.  You  may,  for  all  I  know,  have  had  business  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  You  have  read  in  the  newspapers  of  the  awful  fiat 
of  Nature  whereby  it  is  impossible  to  have  steamboats  on  the  Thames 
or  any  water  in  the  East  End.  Yet  the  English  are  happy  to  the 
verge  of  offensiveness.  Why  is  this?  Because  all  these  anomalies 
are  in  their  own  beautiful  and  absurd  image.  They  are  more  than 
;u5t— they  are  appropriate.  That  House  of  Commons  is  more  than 
mere  use — it  is  glory ;  it  is  not  a  tool,  but  a  trophy.  That  London 
omnibus  is  a  symbol  of  the  English  soul,  at  once  so  com.fortable  and 
50  uncomfortable.  It  has  as  much  of  the  rich  poetry  of  I..ondon  as 
the  gondola  has  of  the  paler  poetry  of  Venice.  That  chaos  of  judge- 
made  law  has  all  the  individualism  and  carelessness  and  fundamental 
jood  nature  of  England.  No,  of  course,  the  English  have  not  good 
.'ovemment.  But  they  have  the  right  sort  of  bad  government.  And 
we  in  Ireland  have  the  wrong  sort. 

The  Colonel.  I  was  just  about  to  suggest  that  your  curt  and 
ilmost  momentary  interpellation  might  as  well  return  to  the  subject 
of  Ireland  and  Sir  Antony  Macdonnell. 

Mr.  Desmond.  Wait  a  moment.  I  said  that  every  living  nation 
hsned  above  all  things  to  create — to  create  things  in  its  own  image, 
lou  know  the  kind  of  things  I  mean.  You  know  that  every  historic 
Slid  self-governing  people  (I  use  the  term  self-governing  in  the  sense 
■  which  it  applies  to  almost  every  people  not  enslaved  by  another 
),  that  every  people,  I  say,  has  built  up  institutions  which  re- 
pcHiit  them  in  the  same  way  that  his  works  represent  an  artist. 

•  French  Academy,  say,  is  as  much  a  picture  of  the  personality  of 
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France,  as  the  David  is  a  picture  of  tiie  personality  of  Michael 
Angelo.  The  Church  of  England,  to  take  another  example,  is  as 
much  a  picture  of  the  English  personality  as  “  Mr.  Sludge  the 
Medium  ”  is  a  picture  of  the  personality  of  Browning.  Now  it  is 
really  quite  a  secondary  matter  to  talk  about  the  wrongs  of  Ireland 
There  is  one  great  wrong  of  Ireland — that  is  that  she  is  kept,  like 
a  Vestal  Virgin,  in  an  enforced  sterility.  There  is  an  Irish  genius,  as 
distinct  as  the  English  genius  or  the  French  genius.  There  are  no 
Irish  institutions  parallel  to  the  English  institutions  and  the  French 
institutions.  We  have  no  centres  of  learning,  such  as  we  had  in  the 
first  Christian  ages  with  a  distinctively  Irish  school  of  art  and  decora¬ 
tion.  We  have  no  national  representative  institutions  as  we  had  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  with  a  distinctively  Irish  school  of  florid 
political  eloquence.  And  even  these  expressions  of  our  national  will 
existed  for  so  short  a  time  and  under  such  interruptions  and  disad¬ 
vantages  that  they  never  gave  us  the  full  opportunity  liberarc  animm 
nostrum.  But  we  do  not  object  to  the  English  Government  because 
it  is  bad  (though  it  is  had) ;  we  object  to  it  because  it  is  English, 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  well  governed;  we  wish  to  exist.  The  whole 
matter  wdth  us  is  this  fundamental  matter  of  self-expression  and 
self-realisation,  llepresentative  government  is  not  a  means  to  the 
end.  It  is  the  end.  The  modern  Tory  prigs  say  :  “  It  does  not  matter 
whether  a  Government  is  representative  or  not  as  long  as  it  governs 
well.”  I  say  that  it  does  not  matter  whether  a  Government  governs 
well  or  not,  so  long  as  it  is  representative. 

The  Colonel.  Still,  I  do  not  quite  see  what  this  has  to  do  with 
Sir  Antony  IMacdonnell. 

Mr.  Desmond.  What  it  has  to  do  with  is  my  most  heart-felt 
defence  of  the  unhappy  and  much-maligned  Orangeman.  Don’t  you 
see  ?  If  it  be  true,  as  I  have  been  maintaining,  that  Ireland  desires 
Home  Rule  only  as  a  part  of  a  general  hunger  to  create  a  civilisa¬ 
tion,  the  Orangemen  are  perfectly  right  in  supposing  that  it  will  not 
be  a  civilisation  at  all  friendly  to  them  or  theirs.  Or  course,  there 
w'ould  be  no  question  of  religious  or  political  persecution :  that  is  one 
of  the  idle  follies  of  the  Times  newspaper,  and  the  people  who 
imagine  Irishmen  have  faces  like  apes  and  carry  a  blunderbuss  to 
Mass.  Persecution  in  the  direct  sense  would  be  impossible  in  any 
community  established  in  the  modem  atmosphere.  In  this  epoch 
an  Irish  Parliament  with  a  Catholic  majority  could  no  more  persecute 
Protestants  than  an  English  Parliament  with  a  Protestant  majority 
could  persecute  Catholics. 

The  Colonel.  What  are  your  Orangemen  afraid  of,  then? 

]\Ir.  Desmond.  Of  something  very  terrible — a  difference  of  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  thing  can  be  put  indeed  very  briefly  and  simply.  The 
difference  between  the  Orangemen  and  us  is  that  everything  that 
they  think  civilisation  we  think  barbarism,  and  everything  that  we 
think  civilisation  they  think  barbarism.  To  us  their  factory  chimneys 
and  huge,  hideous  towns  are  not  so  much  wicked  as  simply  savage- 
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savage  because  of  their  lack  of  the  essentials  of  the  civilised  naan, 
iraee  suavity,  and  a  sense  of  historic  memory.  To  them  the  pomp 
elaboration  of  our  Catholic  ritual  is  not  so  much  wrong  as  savage 
-savage  because  it  is  old,  and  because  it  is  non-national.  They 
•hink  us  barbarians  because  we  cling  to  the  past.  We  think  them 
barbarians  because  they  do  not  cling  to  the  past. 

Dr,  Paul.  And  so  ...  . 

Mr.  Desmond.  And  so  you  will  have  to  face  in  Ireland,  if  you 
crive  it  liberty,  a  creation  of  that  kind  of  civilisation  which  goes  almost 
everywhere  with  the  Catholic  Church.  You  will  find  men  thinking 
it  much  more  important,  for  instance,  to  have  heard  things  by 
tradition — that  is  by  a  chain  of  men — than  by  what  you  call  proof — 
that  is  by  a  chain  of  documents.  You  will  find  that  good  manners 
are  more  valued  than  good  spelling.  You  will  find  that  a  man  is 
thought  more  of  if  he  is  able  to  sing  than  if  he  is  able  to  read. 
You  will  find  less  reading  of  newspapers  and  more  telling  of  tales. 
You  will  have  the  life  of  the  field  everyw'here  considered  not  only 
more  noble,  but  more  sensible  and  ordinary  than  the  life  of  the 
factory.  In  one  word,  you  will  have  regnant  and  pre-eminent  in 
Ireland  that  definite  thing  which  the  Orange  religion  and  the  English 
popular  philosophy  calls  ignorance — and  which  we  call  the  knowledge 
of  the  things  worth  knowing.  Do  you  think  the  Orangemen  have 
not  a  right  to  battle  against  this?  They  also  have  a  civilisation. 
They  also  have  a  religion.  They  also  have  a  dream  of  Ireland  as 
they  would  like  it.  And  they  cannot  be  expected  to  put  up  with 
Macdonnells.  He  that  is  not  with  them  is  against  them. 

The  Colonel.  You  speak  with  most  astounding  tenderness  of  these 
Orange  fellows.  I  sometimes  think  you  love  bigotry  for  its  own  sake. 

Mr.  Desmond.  Perhaps  I  do. 

Dr.  Paul.  Surely,  Bartram,  it  is  a  more  humane  suggestion  that 
these  savage  and  un-Christian  religious  differences  are  dying  out  even 
in  Ireland.  Desmond,  you  have  spoken  with  respect  of  the  sincerity 
and  consistency  of  the  Orangemen.  Surely  sincerity  and  consistency 
are  matters  more  important  than  a  difference  about  Apostolical  Suc¬ 
cession  or  Final  Perseverance.  Have  you  really  any  vital  quarrel 
with  the  mere  religion  of  these  men  whose  morality  you  have  been 
defending? 

Mr,  Desmond  (helping  himself  to  cheese).  Oh,  as  for  their  religion 
itself,  I  can  tell  you  all  about  that.  It  comes  from  Hell. 

The  Colonel.  Don’t  stare,  Paul.  Desmond’s  observation  seems 
tome  a  very  fitting  peroration  to  his  somewhat  lengthy  address.  It 
was  our  own  fault,  I  suppose,  for  taunting  an  Irishman  with  silence. 
1  withdraw  the  accusation.  Have  you  really  finished,  Pat? 

Mr,  Desmond.  Yes,  my  boy.  The  honourable  gentleman  resumed 
liis  seat  amid  loud  and  continued  cheering,  having  spoken  for  five 
tours  and  three-quarters.  Pass  the  celery. 

The  Colonel.  And  now,  in  heaven’s  name,  let  us  change  the 
jobjeet.  Even  Mukden  would  be  better  than  this. 
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Dr.  Paul.  Yet  suppose  it  is  the  end  of  the  war? 

The  Colonel.  Not  necessarily.  I  think  not  even  probably.  All 
that  kind  of  assumption  belongs  to  the  mental  atmosphere  of  the 
Dondon  journalist,  whose  ideas  of  war  are  founded  on  things  like 
hiorse  races  and  cricket  matches,  where  there  is  a  limited  time  or 
an  umpire  to  give  one  side  or  the  other  out.  But  the  measure  of  the 
effort  or  resistance  of  a  great  nation  is  a  much  more  difficult  thing 
to  estimate.  A  nation  often  goes  on  fighting  long  after  all  the  experts 
have  given  up  hope  for  it ;  sometimes  it  will  collapse  suddenly  and 
silently  when  no  one  is  thinking  about  the  matter,  as  the  Boer  nation 
did  in  the  late  war.  But  in  any  case  the  ethics  and  psychology  of 
the  cricket-field  are  always  out  of  the  reckoning  in  these  matters. 

In  w'ar  not  to  know  when  one  is  beaten  is  accounted  an  English  virtue. 

In  cricket  not  to  know  when  one  is  beaten  is  mere  common  cheatins  i 
Mr.  Desmond.  Not  to  know  when  one  is  beaten  is  a  considerable  I 
strength.  But  it  is  not  the  strongest  thing  in  the  world.  The 
strongest  thing  in  the  world  is  nob  to  care  when  one  is  beaten.  That 
is  what  makes  the  terrible  strength  of  religious  armies,  of  armies  that 
actually  are  not  seeking  an  earthly  crown.  And  I  give  you  fair 
warning,  the  Irish  and  the  Russians  are  the  two  really  religious  peoples 
left  in  Europe.  Look  out  for  both  of  them. 

The  Colonel.  I  must  say  I  don’t  feel  at  all  easy  about  the  tone  i 
taken  in  the  English  Press  about  this  monstrous  epic  and  tragedy  ' 
which  has  culminated  in  Mukden.  Whether  they  are  exultant  or  i 
regretful,  flippant  or  serious,  pacific  or  bellicose,  pro-Jap  or  pro-  ? 
Russian,  an  unearthly  sort  of  unreality  hangs  over  everything  they  i 
say.  They  all  seem  to  be  looking  on  at  a  play  in  a  theatre.  They  ; 
are  all  frivolous ;  they  are  most  frivolous  when  they  are  most  solemn,  i 
They  are  most  frivolous  when  they  express  regret  or  respect.  Kegret  1 
and  respect  are  sentiments  for  a  silly  apology  in  the  House  of 
Commons  or  the  obituary  notice  of  a  philanthropist.  You  do  not 
“  regret  ”  the  massacres  of  September.  You  do  not  “  respect  ”  the 
day  of  Judgment.  The  gigantic  duel  that  is  going  on  at  this  moment 
is  not  a  subject  for  regret  and  respect,  but  for  pity  and  terror,  the  ; 
primal  passions  of  the  old  tragedy.  It  should  purify  our  emotions  of  ] 
all  sentimental  pollutions,  but  above  all  of  the  execrable  pollutions  i 
of  journalistic  respect  and  journalistic  regret. 

Dr.  Paul.  Pity — yes,  and  terror.  For  which  side  is  your  pity  i 
and  your  terror?  ! 

The  Colonel.  My  pity  is  for  both ;  and  my  terror  is  for  ourselves.  ■ 
Dr.  Paul.  Your  tone  is  a  little  startling.  1 

The  Colonel.  I  wish  to  God  it  could  startle  all  England.  Every  | 
fool  in  Fleet  Street  is  talking  about  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  proving  1 
this  and  proving  that.  They  say  the  Japs  won  at  Mukden  because 
they  had  Parliaments  or  moral  text-books,  or  paper  houses,  or  slant¬ 
ing  eyebrows,  or  God  knows  what.  They  say  the  Russians  were 
beaten  because  they  like  tallow,  or  don’t  like  Jews,  or  drink  vodky,  ^ 
or  don’t  drink  cocoa  or  any  rubbish.  And  they  never  see  the  only  ^ 
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Bortant  lesson  of  the  matter,  a  lesson  which  ought  to  bum  round 
(lie  land  like  a  beacon.  A  great  European  nation  can  no  longer 
consider  itself  safe. 

Mb  Desmond.  Upon  the  whole  I  am  glad  of  it.  If  you  will 
normit  me  another  bull,  there  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  being  safe. 
Personally,  as  you  know,  I  don’t  believe  in  the  Japs.  1  believe  that 
ill  this  miracle  of  theirs  is  at  bottom  a  miracle  of  imitation,  a 
mimetic  trick  which  belongs  to  the  careful,  keen-eyed  and  handy 
Oriental.  You  know  the  old  story  of  the  man  who  showed  his  coat 
to  a  Chinese  tailor  and  said  “  Make  me  another  coat  like  that.”  The 
Chinaman  proceeded  to  make  him  a  coat  like  that ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
cost  in  which  every  stain,  tear,  patch,  shiny  comer  or  general  trace 
of  antiquity  was  with  marvellous  perfection  reproduced.  I  think  it 
has  been  the  strength  of  the  Japanese,  but  will  be  ultimately  their 
wakness,  that  they  have  imitated  Europe  with  this  brilliant  and 
audacious  servility.  They  have  taken  the  coat  of  the  Christian 
civilisation  and  reproduced  not  only  its  great  main  outlines, 
oatriotism,  chivalry,  experiment,  science,  democracy,  respect  for 
women,  but  also  the  flaws,  even  the  quite  temporary  or  accidental 
daws.  The  blackest  and  most  depressing  stains  on  our  contemporary 
civilisation,  the  ugliest  and  most  degrading  smears  of  modern  foolish¬ 
ness  or  sin  re-appear  in  the  new  Japan. 

Dr.  P.4UL.  What  sort  of  depressing  stains  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Desmond.  Oh !  ethical  societies,  for  instance.  .4nd  (though 
that  is  a  lighter  matter)  the  manufacturing  system  in  its  most 
merciless  form. 

Dr.  Paul.  Upon  my  word,  Desmond,  I  think  you  are  outrageously 
unfair.  Nobody  hates  the  manufacturing  system  more  than  I  do. 
lam  a  Socialist,  but  the  Japanese  are  a  young  and  vigorous  people, 
and  it  is  natural  they  should  pass  through  a  period  of  hard  and  heavy 
individualism  in  commerce.  W^e  passed  through  it  ourselves;  we  are 
hardly  yet  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Desmond.  Yes,  but  that  was  our  own  home-grown  wicked¬ 
ness;  it  was  not  deliberately  borrowed.  Support  home  vices,  as  the 
protectionists  would  say.  It  does  a  man  comparatively  little  harm 
to  have  ten  of  his  own  faults;  it  is  other  people’s  faults  that  are 
the  devil  if  you  get  infected  by  them. 

The  Colonel.  I  agree  with  you  there.  You  might  illustrate  the 
matter  by  another  example  of  the  customs  of  the  East  and  West. 
You,  my  good  Desmond,  must  have  drunk  somewhere  about  four 
large  lagers  in  the  course  of  this  evening.  But  I  would  willingly 
see  you  drink  four  more  rather  than  produce  from  your  pocket  the 
minutest  particle  of  opium. 

Mr.  Desmond.  You  are  very  kind.  I  don’t  mind  if  I  do.  Waiter 
(rings  a  bell  sharply),  four  more  large  lagers.  Put  them  down  to 
Colonel  Bartram. 

W.MTER.  Yes,  sir.  (Exit.) 


G.  K.  Chesterton. 


ADMIRALTY  POLICY  AND  ITS  CRITICS. 

The  aspect  of  the  Navy  Estimates  for  the  new  financial  year  which 
has  attracted  most  attention  has  been  the  reduction  of  three  and 
a  half  millions  sterling.  This  was  unavoidable,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  to  be  regretted.  By  the  advocates  of  “  a  little  Navy”  this 
economy  has  been  welcomed  as  an  admission  that  in  the  past  the 
expenditure  has  been  excessive,  and  as  an  indication  that  the 
annual  outlay  on  the  Fleet  will  now  be  largely  decreased  year  bv 
year.  Neither  conclusion  arises  necessarily  out  of  the  present 
Estimates. 

For  over  ten  years  the  Navy  has  been  outside  the  pale  of  partv 
politics.  It  has  been  admitted  that  the  defence  of  the  Empire  by 
sea  is  a  matter  of  national  concern,  a  subject  for  the  consideration 
of  statesmen  rather  than  politicians.  Lately,  however,  there  has 
been  an  attempt  to  drag  this  vital  interest  hack  once  more  into 
the  polemical  arena  in  which  party  politicians  wrangle  and 
manoeuvre.  Those  who  have  at  heart  the  sufficiency  and  effici¬ 
ency  of  the  British  Fleet  recognise  no  distinctions  of  political 
creed.  The  Board  of  Admiralty,  though  it  is  presided  over  by  a 
politician ,  knows  nothing  of  party  politics ;  its  politics  arc 
strategy  and  tactics ;  its  work  is  to  study  the  defensive  machim 
placed  in  its  charge,  and  to  take  such  steps  for  its  maintenance  in 
adequate  strength  as  the  situation  demands.  It  is  in  conformity 
with  this  principle  that  the  Fleet  has  been  controlled  since  1893, 
when  the  nation,  by  public  meeting  and  other  measures,  compelled 
Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Cabinet  to  abandon  a  policy  of 
starving  the  Navy  and  to  embark  upon  the  greatest  naval  pro¬ 
gramme  of  modern  times.  Against  this  action,  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  and,  it  is  believed.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  protested.  The  attitude  of  the  nation  was  uncom¬ 
promising,  and  the  Cabinet  contained,  fortunately,  so  many 
members  who  either  loved  office  or  had  a  statesmanlike  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  naval  situation,  that  even  the  opposition  of  the  “  little 
Navy  ”  section  was  of  no  avail.  The  Government,  which  in 
December,  1893,  had  protested  that  the  provision  made  for  the 
Fleet  was  adequate  in  every  respect,  and  that  any  increase  in  the 
expenditure  would  be  unnecessary  and  undesirable,  launched  on 
the  House  of  Commons  within  three  months  a  programme  of 
colossal  proportions.  In  1894  seven  battleships  were  begun  under 
urgent  representations  of  Lord  Spencer’s  professional  colleagues, 
besides  a  number  of  cruisers.  Never  before  had  as  many  armour- 
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clads  been  begun  in  a  single  year,  and  never  since.  As  Lord 
Spencer  took  care  to  explain,  the  seven  battleships,  six  cruisers, 
and  two  sloops,  comprised  only  the  first  instalment  of  a  great 
scheme  of  ship  building  which  it  was  intended  to  spread 
over  a  period  of  five  years.  While  it  was  true  that  by  this 
late  conversion  the  Liberal  Government  saved  itself  from  defeat , 
those  who  were  politically  opposed  to  them  willingly  forgot  the 
pressure  under  which  this  programme  was  adopted  and  gave  to  the 
Liberal  Cabinet  full  measure  of  credit  for  its  determination  to 
raise  the  Fleet  to  an  adequate  standard  of  strength. 

Since  this  great  programme  was  introduced  it  has  been  the 
desire  of  all  well-wishers  of  the  Fleet  to  keep  naval  matters  outside 
the  pale  of  party  politics.  During  the  time  he  was  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  Viscount  Goschen  seldom  intervened  in  party  dis¬ 
cussions,  thus  setting  an  example  to  his  successors.  Under  the 
reoimeoi  Lord  Selborne  and  Air.  Arnold-Forster  determined  efforts 
were  continued  to  keep  the  discussion  of  naval  questions  to  a  high 
level,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  such  members  of  the  Opposition  as 
Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Shuttleworth,  Air.  Asquith,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Air.  Haldane  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  that  they  have  consist¬ 
ently  supported  the  Admiralty  and  have  stood  by  the  unwritten 
compact.  The  Leader  of  the  Opixisition  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  the  majority  of  his  followers,  have  not,  however, 
always  adopted  this  self-denying  ordinance ,  and  a  few  weeks  before 
Lord  Selborne’s  Explanatory  Statement  on  the  Naval  Estimates 
appeared,  there  was  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Cobden 
Club  a  book  entitled  The  Burden  of  Armaments  (Fisher  Unwin), 
attacking  the  policy  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  narrowest  party 
spirit.  The  text  of  this  book  is  a  little  Navy  for  a  little  England, 
m  distinction  to  the  Government  policy  of  a  big  Navy  for  a  world¬ 
wide  Empire. 

It  is  well  that  it  should  be  recognised  that  while  the  Navy 
Estimates  may  in  future  be  reduced  a  further  three  or  four  mil¬ 
lions,  bringing  them  down  to  just  below  thirty  millions,  this  will 
deptmd  less  upon  the  will  of  the  British  authorities  than  upon  the 
action  of  opponents.  No  First  Ijord  of  the  Admiralty  has  failed  to 
realise  this  truth.  Every  increase  of  the  British  Fleet  has  been 
made  after  some  rival  has  taken  steps  which  threatened  the 
British  supremacy.  In  1889,  when  the  Naval  Defence  Act  was 
introduced,  the  British  Navy  had  been  so  persistently  starved  that 
the  best  expert  opinion  held  that  it  was  little  stronger  than  that  of 
France  alone.  We  held  our  supremacy  by  a  narrow  and  danger¬ 
ous  margin.  In  1893  the  Admiralty  were  faced  by  the  continual 
growth  of  the  Eussian  and  French  navies,  and  the  prospect  of 
their  co-operation  in  time  of  war.  After  Lord  Spencer’s  pro- 
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gramme  of  1894  had  been  introduced  and  passed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  Lord  Brassey  wrote  : — ^ 

The  large  additional  expenditure  on  the  Navy  is  a  regrettable  necessitv 
It  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  action  taken  by  other  Powers,  who  have  iio 
colonial  and  commercial  possessions  comparable  to  our  own  requiring  naval 
protection.  The  necessity  for  a  reinforcement  of  the  Navy  having  been 
forced  upon  us,  it  will  cost  less  in  the  end  if  we  show  ourselves  resolved 
to  be  content  with  no  half  measures.  .  .  .  That  Great  Britain  should  be 
strong  at  sea  is  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  We  cannot 
vie  in  numbers  with  the  armies  of  the  continental  States.  Our  Navy  must 
be  our  right  arm,  and  Captain  Mahan  has  taught  us  that  sea  power 
has  a  controlling  influence  on  the  course  of  history. 

Later  on,  the  Dual  Alliance  was  consummated,  and  when,  in 
1898,  the  Czar  made  the  extraordinary  grant  of  ^‘9 ,000,000  in 
order  to  hasten  the  provision  of  the  First  Pacific  Squadron,  the 
Admiralty  were  compelled  to  frame  a  suitable  reply.  Two  years  1 
afterwards  Germany  embarked  on  her  great  scheme  for  more  than 
doubling  the  strength  of  the  fleet  of  the  German  Empire,  and  the 
Admiralty  again  had  to  take  suitable  measures.  In  the  last  five 
years  the  menace  of  the  German  Fleet  has  bulked  upon  the  British  \ 
imagination  more  and  more  on  account  of  the  close  sympathy  of 
the  German  authorities  with  their  neighbours  across  the  Eussian  ; 
frontier.  Consequently,  whereas  ten  years  ago  there  were  only  ; 
two  fleets  in  existence  of  which  the  Admiralty  had  to  take 
account,  there  are  now’  three  of  the  first  class  in  Europe,  and  of  ; 
these ,  two ,  Kussia  and  Germany ,  have  increased  their  expenditure  I 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  British  Navy  Estimates,  i 
Every  augmentation  of  the  British  Fleet  has  been  a  reply  to  the 
aggression  of  rivals  on  the  British  naval  position.  The  claim  that  = 
Great  Britain  has  led  in  w  hat  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  ■ 
described  as  the  ruinous  contest  in  bloated  armaments,  is  amply 
contradicted  by  events.  The  assertion  has  been  made  by  poli-  . 
ticians  with  no  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  British  policy  and 
inadequate  appreciation  of  the  distinctive  differences  betw’een  the 
naval  position  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  rival  powers.  The 
British  Fleet  occupies  an  unique  position.  In  the  w’ords  of  Earl 
Eoberts,  “  It  is  our  foremost  and  main  line  of  defence.” 

As  the  provision  for  the  Navy  in  past  years  was  increased  in 
response  to  the  efforts  of  rivals  to  undermine  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  Fleet,  so  for  the  coming  year  the  Estimates  have  been 
reduced ,  largely  in  consequence  of  the  decreased  strength  of  one  : 
of  the  fleets  which ,  in  the  event  of  war ,  might  be  opposed  to  this 
country.  During  the  struggle  in  the  Far  East  Kussia  has  lost, 
by  sinking  or  internment,  seven  new’  battleships  and  three 

(1)  Xaial  Annual,  1894. 
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armoured  cruisers,  besides  about  twelve  small  cruisers,  six  gun- 
tioats  and  a  number  of  torpedo  craft.  This  depletion  of  Kussia’s 
fleet,  which  occurred  since  the  Navy  Estimates  for  1904-5  were 
framed  and  introduced,  has  completely  changed  the  naval  situa¬ 
tion.  The  bubble  reputation  of  the  Russian  Navy  has  been  burst, 
and  it  remains  to-day  not  only  one  of  the  weakest  in  materiel  of 
all  the  first-class  Powers,  but  the  one  which  has  lost  its  former 
prestige.  The  British  Fleet  has  been  expanded  in  past  years  in 
part  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  Russian  Navy ;  now  tW  that 
fleet  has  been  hurled  from  its  pedestal,  the  Admiralty  have  imme¬ 
diately  taken  steps  to  relieve  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  of 
some  portion  of  the  heavy  burden  which  naval  defence  necessarily 
casts  upon  them.  The  extent  to  which  it  has  been  possible  to 
eiitdown  the  ship-building  programme  for  the  new  financial  year 
has  been  due  also,  in  some  measure,  to  the  purchase  of  the  two 
Chilian  battleships  in  1903,  which  accelerated  the  Admiralty 
programme  by  two  units  of  “  the  first  line.”  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  persistent  naval  activity  of  Germany,  which  is  laying  down 
two  battleshi[)s  in  the  present  year,  the  Admiralty  would  have 
been  in  a  position  to  eliminate  the  only  battleship  which  appears 
in  the  new  programme. 

.Inother  cause  for  the  reduction  in  the  Navy  Estimates  is  the 
new  scheme  of  distribution  and  mobilisation  announced  by  Lord 
Selborne  in  his  memorandum  of  December  last.  This  states¬ 
manlike  scheme  was  fully  dealt  with  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
of  January.  It  has  resulted  in  a  complete  re-organisation  of  the 
squadrons  and  fleets,  so  as  to  concentrate  them  on  strategical  lines  ; 
in  the  commissioning  of  upward  of  100  vessels  which  are  now  in 
reserve  with  nucleus  crews,  at  the  three  home  ports,  ready  to 
put  to  sea  and  fight  at  a  moment’s  notice ;  and  it  has  led  to  the 
elimination  of  many  vessels  which  were  of  small  fighting  value. 
Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  political  capital  out  of  this 
action,  and  Lord  Welby  in  particular  has  been  quoted  by  the 
Economist  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  “  115  cruisers,  built 
at  a  cost  of  from  thirty  to  forty  million  pounds  sterling  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  which  should  be  in  the  prime  of  their  power, 
are  now  held  to  be  useless  for  war  purposes.”  Not  a  single  one 
of  the  statements  is  true.  The  facts  are  very  simple. 

With  splendid  courage,  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  have 
taken  stock  of  the  fleet  and  divided  it  into  three  main  classes  :  — 

(1)  Ships  on  the  ”  War  List,”  comprising  all  efficient  modern 
vessels,  wdiose  place  in  case  of  w'ar  would  be  in  the  “first  line.” 
Practically  all  these  vessels  are  in  commission  at  sea  or  in  reserve. 

(2)  Ships  of  comparatively  small  fighting  value  which,  in  a 
dire  extremity  might  be  of  service  and  which  are  accordingly 
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moored  near  great  shipbuilding  yards— mostly  in  the  Clyde-so 
that  they  could  be  fitted  for  sea  in  case  of  emergency.  On  these 
vessels,  which  are  in  charge  of  caretakers,  and  have  their  guns 
and  machinery,  no  further  expenditure  for  repairs  will  be  made 
There  are  also  in  this  class  some  vessels  which  would  be  used  for 
subsidiary  services. 

(3)  Ships  which  are  obsolete,  and  most  of  which  are  for  sale. 

The  result  of  this  bold  action,  undertaken  in  connection  with 
the  great  scheme  of  redistribution  of  the  fleets  at  sea,  is  that  never 
again  can  any  man-of-war,  except  those  on  the  “  War  List,”  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  fighting  value  of  the  fleet. 
The  Admiralty  have  now  issued  as  Parliamentary  papers  lists 
of  ships  which  are  “  no  longer  in  the  first  fighting  line.”  and 
these  lists  will  in  future  prove  of  the  greatest  value  in  case  any 
subsequent  administration  should  attempt  to  frame  comparisons 
to  mislead  the  public.  Never  again  can  the  ships  now  struck  out 
of  the  fighting  list  be  reinstated,  and  this  will  prove  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  safeguard,  while  the  fact  that  no  money  will  be  spent  in 
maintaining  them  means  a  great  economy. 

1. — “The  War  List”  (First  cost:  £83,308,737). 


B.attleships  ...  52 

Armoured  cruisers  ...  ...  ...  ...  .  36 

First  class  (unarmoured)  cruisers . 11 

Second  class  cruisers  ...  38 

Third  class  cruisers  ...  ...  . 13 

Scouts  .  ...  ...  ...  .  8 


In  addition  to  these  52  battleships,  there  are  9  obsolescent  battleships 
tthe  Benhow,  Anson,  Uowe,  Itodney,  Campcrdown,  Thunderer,  Colossus, 
Edinburgh  and  Devastation)  retained  in  a  special  reserve  at  the  home 
ports  without  nucleus  crews,  and  therefore  entailing  practically  no 
expense. 

2. — Intermediate  Class  (First  cost:  £6,267,506). 

The  men-of-war  in  the  second,  or  intermediate  class — moored  in  non-naval 
waters,  but  capable  of  being  made  ready  for  sea  at  short  notice — include 
four  battleships,  the  Sans  Fared,  Collinyicood,  Conqueror  and  Hero,  tour 
first-class  cruisers,  the  Immortalite,  Xarcissus,  Undaunted,  and  .Aurora,  all 
eight  over  twenty  years  of  age;  ten  second  and  six  third  class  cruisers,  all 
from  ten  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  three  torpedo  gunboats.  Twenty- 
five  years  for  battleships  and  twenty  years  for  cruisers  from  the  laying  of 
the  keels,  it  may  be  noted,  is  the  extreme  limit  of  usefulness  as  laid  down  in 
the  German  Navy  Act  of  1900.  Four  other  cruisers,  15  sloops,  and  16 
gunboats  are  also  retained  as  available  for  subsidiary  purposes  of  war. 
These  63  vessels  are  in  a  condition  to  enable  them  to  be  made  ready  for 
sea  service  at  short  notice. 

3. — Obsolete  or  for  Sale  (First  cost:  £10,564,553). 

Tliere  is,  then,  the  last  class — those  “  115  cruisers  built  at  a  cost  of  from 
£30,000,000  to  £40,000,000  within  the  lust  few  years,  and  which  should 
be  in  the  prime  of  their  power,”  and  “  are  now  held  to  be  useless  for 
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»ar  purposes,”  to  quote  Lord  Welby’s  famous  dictum  when  he  last 
j  peared  as  a  naval  expert.  None  of  these  ships  has  been  built  in  the  past 
eleven  years,  while  some  approach  a  hundred  years  in  age.  These  vessels, 
tbe  (late  of  launching  being  given  in  parenthesis  in  each  case,  include  : — 

Obsolete. 

5  Armoured  ships,  tiuperb,  Alexandra,  Sultan,  Dreadnoinjht,  and  Iron 
U‘e  (1870  to  1875). 

1  Third  class  cruiser.  Emerald  (1876). 

2  Gun  vessels.  Curlew  (1885)  and  \Vid(jeon  (1889). 

3 Miscellaneous,  Dapper  (1812),  Mercury  (1826),  and  Forte  (1856). 

For  Sale  or  Sold. 

1  Armoured,  Simoon  (late  Monarch),  (1868). 

6  First  class  cruisers,  Warspite  (1884),  .Australia  (1886),  Galatea  (1887), 
Orlando  (1886),  Xorthanipton  (1876),  Hector  (1870). 

;  slecond  class  cruisers,  .Arethusa  (1882),  Severn  (1885),  Mersey  (1885), 
Eakhll)  (1873),  Boadicea  (1875),  Iris  (1877),  .Active  (1869). 

22  Third  class  cruisers  (18  before  or  in  1889,  the  year  of  the  Naval 
Defence  Act,  from  which  the  modern  Fleet  dates,  and  the  remaining  4 
in  1S90),  .Archer  (1885),  Cossack  (1886),  Mohawk  (1886),  Tartar  (1886), 
Satoun  (1887),  Barracouta  (1889),  Marathon  (1888),  Fearless  (1886), 
Aagicienne  (1888),  Blonde  (1889),  Pearl  (1890),  Blanche  (1889),  Itiny- 
moma  (1889),  Barrosa  (1889),  Mildura  (1889),  Phoebe  (1890),  Katoomba 
(1889),  Wallaroo  (1890),  Melpomene  (1888),  Pallas  (1890),  Tauranga  (1889), 
Forpoise  (1886). 

S  Torpedo  gunboats  (5  before  or  in  1889,  1  in  1890,  and  2  in  1892), 
Gleaner  (1890),  Benard  (1892),  -Jaseur  (1892),  Grasshopper  (1887), 
ioomerany  (1889),  Karrakatta  (1889),  Salamander  (1889),  Sandfly  (1887). 

1  Sloop,  Beagle  (1889). 

2  Coal  hulks.  Myrtle  (1819),  Pitt  (1820). 

8  Miscellaneous,  Lion  (ex-3rd  rate).  Liberty  (1850),  Nautilus  (1890), 
iarnnnah  (1811),  Implacable  (old)  {ex-Diiguay  Trouin,  captured  from  the 
French),  Belridera  (ex-frigate),  Boyal  .Adelaide  (ex-lst  rate,  104  guns), 
hthanfress  (old). 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  their  action  with  reference  to  these 
obsolete  ships  the  British  Admiralty  have  merely  taken  a  leaf  out 
of  the  book  of  the  German  Admiralty,  and  their  example  has  just 
been  followed  by  the  authorities  at  Washington,  because  it  is 
recognised  that  the  retention  of  non-effective  vessels  in  a  w'ar  fleet 
is  a  delusion,  a  snare,  and  a  wasteful  expense. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  deplorable  fact,  from  the  point  of  view’  of  the 
narrow  economist,  that  science  is  continually  revealing  itself  in 
new  developments.  Iron  as  a  protection  to  ships  has  given  place 
to  compound  armour ;  compound  armour  has  been  replaced  by 
nickel  steel,  and  nickel  steel  has  now’  in  its  turn  been  replaced 
iWOD)  by  Krupp  cemented  armour.  It  may  surprise  Lord  Welby 
and  the  other  ‘  ‘  experts  ’  ’  of  the  Cobden  Club  to  learn  that  since 
armoured  ships  were  first  introduced  into  the  British  Fleet, 
armour  has  been  so  greatly  improved  that  it  is  now  possible  to 
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provide  the  same  protection  to  the  vitals  of  a  ship  at  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  one-third  the  weight,  but  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  owing  to  improved  scientific  methods,  has  im¬ 
mensely  increased.  As  the  weight  of  armour  has  been  decreased 
by  the  increase  in  its  toughness,  the  naval  authorities  of  the 
world  have  been  able  to  utilise  it  on  vessels  of  high  speed.  As  it 
became  possible  to  give  to  cruisers  this  protection  from  damage 
by  gunfire,  so  it  became  essential  to  provide  every  cruiser 
with  a  belt  of  armour.  We  have  thus  obtained— thanks  also 
to  the  latest  types  of  engines  and  water-tube  boilers— the  won¬ 
derful  armoured  cruiser  of  to-day,  with  its  belt  of  Krupp  steel,  its 
powerful  guns,  and  a  rate  of  steaming  of  from  23  to  25  knots. 
Other  Powers  introduced  these  vessels,  France  and  Russia  leading 
the  way,  and  the  British  authorities  were  compelled,  in  the 
interest  of  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  to  abandon  the  construction 
of  ships  without  armoured  belts,  and  depending  for  the  protection 
of  their  vitals  simply  upon  thin  turtle-back  decks.  Consequently, 
the  big  protected  cruiser  is  obsolescent.  Many  ships  in  all  the 
navies  of  the  world,  which  were  built  before  the  late  surprising 
developments  of  gun,  armour,  machinery,  and  equipment,  have 
become  comparatively  non-effective  as  men-of-war.  A  ship 
which  cannot  fight  with  a  reasonable  chance  of  success,  and  can¬ 
not  run  away  if  suddenly  opposed  to  a  stronger  opponent,  is  a  ' 
national  danger.  The  Admiralty  determined  to  face  the  situation 
boldly  ;  they  have  withdrawn  from  active  service  (i.e.,  commission  ! 
at  sea  or  in  reserve)  practically  all  the  ships  which  cannot  be  relied  ! 
upon  either  to  fight  or  run  away,  and  the  result  is  the  collections  ; 
of  vessels  now  moored  in  the  Kyles  of  Bute  and  at  the  Mother  j 
Bank,  off  Eyde.  The  sight  of  these  men-of-war,  no  longer  eating  j 
up  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  for  repairs  and  maintenance  may  ; 
be  deplorable  to  Lord  Welby  and  the  other  “  naval  experts”  of 
the  Cobden  Club,  but  there  is  no  businesslike  American  who  will 
not  admire  the  Admiralty  for  their  courage,  and  congratulate  the 
nation  upon  possessing  administrators  with  the  temerity  to  face 
the  obloquy  of  the  ignorant,  rather  than  expose  any  ships  flying 
the  British  flag  to  certain  destruction,  and  continue  even  in  peace 
time  the  ruinous  policy  of  spending  money  in  repairing  ships, 
which ,  in  war  time ,  recent  developments  have  shown  could  render 
only  comparatively  small  effective  service.  They  will  be  the 
Forlorn  Hope  of  the  Empire,  if  the  “  first  fighting  line  ”  is  badly 
handled. 

Not  only  are  the  statements  which  have  been  made  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  ships  removed  from  the  “  War  List  ”  inaccurate,  but 
there  has  been  an  apparently  intentional  exaggeration  as  to  Ae 
number  which  are  to  be  sold  as  of  no  further  use.  The  position 
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is  really  a  very  simple  one.  For  many  years  past  the  Admiralty 
i  have  been  aiming  to  raise  the  British  Fleet  to  the  Two  Power 
!  Standard.  By  the  purchase  of  the  two  Chilian  battleships  the 
I  programme  was  somewhat  anticipated,  and  this  w’as  followed 
■  by  the  heavy  naval  losses  of  Eussia.  The  result  was  that  the 
i  British  Fleet  was  placed  in  a  position  of  supremacy  sooner  than 

I  bad  been  expected.  During  the  years  in  which  the  Admiralty 
were  raising  the  strength  of  the  Fleet  they  were  compelled  to 
spend  considerable  sums  on  obsolescent  vessels  in  order  to  keep 
them  instantly  available  for  use  in  war.  Without  these  vessels 
the  position  of  the  Navy  would  have  been  such  as  to  render  the 
probability  of  effectively  acting  against  any  combination  of 
Powers  open  to  doubt.  By  the  purchase  of  the  Chilian  battleships 
and  the  Eussian  losses,  the  comparative  strength  of  the  British 
5  Fleet,  judged  by  modern  effective  men -of -war,  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and  consequently  the  policy  of  retaining  obsolescent 
i  vessels  on  the  list  of  the  “  first  fighting  line,”  and  spending  con- 
j  siderable  sums  year  by  year  in  maintaining  them  in  commission 
■  and  in  repairing  them  could  be  at  once  abandoned.  The  oldest  of 
the  vessels  were  immediately  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap,  and 
they  will  be  sold  as  opportunity  offers.  Ships  w’hich  are  fast 
becoming  obsolete  and  others  which  should  be  useful  for  subsidiary 
I  service,  are  retained  in  the  service,  but  no  further  expenditure  will 

1  be  made  upon  them. 

This  policy  is  simple,  economical,  and  businesslike.  It  is 
possible  to  imagine  circumstances  in  which  the  assistance  of 
these  vessels  in  the  ”  intermediate  class  ”  might  be  required.  In 
this  case  they  would  be  removed  from  their  moorings  to  some 
j  adjacent  shipyard  and  there  fitted  out  for  sea.  In  the  meantime 
their  machinery  and  fittings  have  been  specially  treated  to  prevent 
deterioration,  and  caretakers  have  been  placed  on  board  who  aie 
1  responsible  for  them.  They  wdll  be  inspected  by  one  of  the  dis- 
1  met  captains  of  the  coastguard,  who  will  see  that  they  are  kept 
I  clean,  and  in  every  way  fulfil  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
I  Admiralty. 

1  In  the  Burden  of  Armaments  great  display  is  made  of  the  cost 
I  of  the  Navy — which  the  Daily  News,  in  a  typical  jihrase,  has 
I  called  “  The  Eoad  to  Ruin  ” — and,  proceeding,  it  is  stated  :  — 

-  Another  subject  for  consideration  arising  out  of  this  vast  increase  of 

I  expenditure  on  new  ships  and  armaments  is  the  effect  it  has  had,  and 
»ill  have  if  continued,  in  rendering  obsolete  and  useless  the  materiel 
^bich  has  already  been  accumulated. 

We  are  informed  that  this  volume  was  prepared  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Lord  Welby,  Sir  Algernon  West, 
Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hunt,  Mr.  J.  A.  Macdonald, 
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Mr.  G.  H.  Perris,  Mr.  H.  M.  Williams,  and  Mr.  T.  Pisher  Unwin  * 
It  is  doubtful  if  either  of  these  gentlemen  could  readily  distinguish  ^ 
a  battleship  from  a  barge  or  a  torpedo  boat  from  a  trawler.  Thev  ^ 
are  responsible  for  repeated  laments  that  ships  built  years  ' 
ago  have  now  become  obsolete  and  useless.  They  urge  that  the  ^ 
nation  should  not  build  ships  of  war,  because  they  become  old  = 
As  well  might  the  Cobden  Club  tell  mothers  not  to  bear  children, 
because  they  will  become  aged  and  die ;  say  to  householders,  do 
not  insure  your  houses,  because  you  will  only  have  to  renew  the 
premium,  and,  after  all,  your  houses  may  not  be  destroyed  by 
fire.  As  well  might  they  say  to  a  person  at  dinner,  “  Do  not 
eat  to-day,  because  you  will  be  hungry  to-morrow.”  These 
gentlemen  are  opposed  to  progress ;  they  object  to  new  British  i 
ships  being  built,  because  thereby  older  British  vessels,  not 
embodying  up-to-date  appliances,  are  rendered  less  efficient  in 
comparison ,  let  it  be  noted ,  with  British  ships ;  they  take  no 
account  of  the  progress  of  rivals  in  naval  design  and  armament. 
They  would  reply  to  the  body  of  experts  who  are  continually 
endeavouring  to  improve  armour,  machinery,  and  torpedoes,  ‘‘Do  * 
not  try  to  fashion  better  shi])s,  because  you  thereby  make  those  : 
w’e  have  useless.”  With — or  more  probably  without — the  know¬ 
ledge  that  a  battleship  takes  three  years  to  build,  and  a  cruiser 
nearly  as  long,  these  ‘‘  experts  ”  urge,  ‘‘It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
armed  at  all  points,  ready  for  instant  wars.  It  is  well  to  trust 
largely  to  the  immense  reserve  strength  of  the  country  in  the 
event  of  emergency  arising.”  In  other  words,  when  the  Fashoda 
crisis  or  the  North  Sea  incident  occurred,  we  should  have  trusted  : 
largely  to  the  fact  that  in  three  or  four  years  we  could  build  a  ii 
large  portion  of  the  necessary  fleet  for  the  defence  of  our  interests,  i 
The  legitimate  conclusion  to  draw  from  the  arguments  by  these  ' 
”  naval  experts  ”  is  that  if  former  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  , 
had  only  shown  a  proper  appreciation  of  their  duty  to  the  national  j 
Exchequer  and  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers,  they  would  have  J 
ceased  laying  down  new  battleships  and  cruisers  in  the  past  thirty 
or  forty  years,  and  would  have  been  content  from  year  to  year  to  * 
patch  up  the  Sealark,  the  Hector,  the  Iron  Duke,  the  Sultan,  the  } 
Monarch,  and  other  antediluvian  vessels,  in  order  that  they  might  ’ 
masquerade  as  efficient  units  of  the  Fleet.  The  Cobden  Club  policy  ; 
applied  to  traction  would  have  led  the  pioneers  of  the  electric  j 
tramway  to  abandon  their  experiments  because  thereby  they  j 
would  render  horse-drawm  trams  and  ’buses  obsolete.  In  earlier  j 
days  these  gentlemen’s  principles  w'ould  have  led  them  to  frown  j 
on  Watts  and  Stephenson,  because  the  introduction  of  the  steam  ; 
engine  drove  the  coach  off  the  road.  The  Cobden  Club  experts  j 
applying  their  principles  to  bicycles,  to  sewdng  machines,  and 
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even  to  the  homely  washing  machines,  would  have  caused  all 
inventors,  hopeless,  to  coniinit  suicide.  They  might  have  carried 
their  principles  to  these  absurd  lengths  in  domestic  matters  with¬ 
out  vital  national  danger,  but  when  they  urge  a  nation  which  is 
dependent  in  an  unique  degree  upon  its  naval  defence  to  cease 
building  battleships  in  adequate  numbers,  because  in  the  passage 
of  time  and  by  the  advance  of  science  they  become  obsolete,  or  to 
delay  building  them  until  the  enemy  is  at  the  gate,  they  are 
enunciating  a  principle  which  might  commend  itself  to  a  Chinese 
mandarin,  but  is  mere  folly  when  preached  to  the  British  people. 

Another  form  of  attack  upon  Admiralty  policy  has  taken  an 
extraordinary  form.  Objection  has  been  taken  to  the  expenditure 
on  naval  works,  and  to  what  are  known  as  “  appropriations  in 
aid,”  as  shown  in  the  Estimates  to-day  and  for  generations  past 
under  Liberal  and  Conservative  Governments.  There  are 
and  always  have  been  two  Estimates  for  the  Navy,  as  for  other 
Government  departments,  one  the  “Gross  Estimates,’’  and  the 
other  the  “  Net  Estimates,’’  the  latter  being  those  which  the 
House  of  Commons  votes  and  which  consist  of  the  Gross  Es¬ 
timates,  less  “  appropriations  in  aid.’’  An  “  appropriation  ’’  is 
an  amount  received  either  from  India  or  the  Colonies ,  and  voted 
by  them  towards  the  cost  of  the  Fleet ,  or  a  sum  obtained  by  the 
sale  of  old  ships,  stores,  A’c.  It  is  parallel  to  the  case  of  a  man 
who  receives  a  present  of  £5  towards  buying  a  new  bicycle.  He 
returns  his  old  bicycle  to  the  dealer  and  tells  him  to  send  a  new 
one.  The  dealer  examines  the  old  bicycle,  and,  in  making  out 
the  invoice,  makes  an  allowance  for  the  old  machine.  His  cus¬ 
tomer,  therefore,  draws  a  cheque  for  the  balance  of  cost  after 
allowing  for  the  rebate  on  the  old  machine,  and  in  his  books  he 
enters  the  cost  of  the  new  bicycle  at  the  sum  he  actually  pays, 
less  the  present  received  from  the  friend.  This  is  what  the 
House  of  Commons  does,  and  has  always  done.  The  country  has 
already  paid  and  Parliament  has  voted  in  former  years  the  outlay 
for  ships  and  stores  which  are  sold,  and  it  w’ould  be  absurd  to  vote 
the  money  a  second  time,  just  as  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  vote  the 
amounts  already  voted  by  the  legislatures  of  the  self-governing 
colonies.  The  amounts  thus  coming  into  the  Gross  Estimates 
are  fully  shown  from  year  to  year ;  there  is  no  concealment  of  any 
kind,  and  the  outcry  against  “  appropriations  in  aid  ’’  would  have 
amused  or  irritated  no  one  more  than  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
more  ships  and  stores  are  provided  for  the  Fleet,  the  greater  the 
rebate  for  old  ships  and  old  stores,  while  of  late  years  the  Colonies 
have  contributed  larger  sums.  Consequently,  as  the  expen¬ 
diture  on  the  Fleet  has  increased,  so  the  “  appropriations  in  aid  ’’ 
have  grown,  but  this  fact  does  not  supply  any  justification  for 
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the  outcry  against  a  system  which  is  reasonable,  based  on  sound  ■ 
finance,  and  old-established.  ^ 

Then  there  is  the  expenditure  on  naval  works,  “  than  which” 
Lord  Shuttle  worth  when  in  Opposition ,  but  as  a  former  Finan¬ 
cial  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty ,  said  ‘  ‘  there  is  no  part  of  the  • 
expenditure  on  the  Xavy  which  is  more  likely  to  add  to  our  ' 
strength.”  The  Admiralty  is  the  greatest  business  department 
in  the  country.  A  firm  which  finds  it  needs  certain  permanent 
works  or  plant  to  carry  on  its  business  raises  debentures,  and  will  ■ 
possibly  set  aside  a  certain  sum ,  in  addition  to  the  interest  on  the 
debentures,  as  a  sinking  fund.  Under  Lord  Spencer,  in  1895 
the  same  principle  was  adopted  by  the  Admiralty.  This  First 
Lord  held  that  harbour  works,  permanent  defences,  &c.,  which 
were  not  for  to-day  merely,  but  for  generations,  should  be 
regarded  as  capital  expenditure,  and  proposed  that  the  outlay 
should  be  met  by  terminable  annuities  {i.e.,  an  arrangement 
under  which,  in  each  year’s  Estimates,  a  sufficient  sum  is  pro¬ 
vided  to  pay  interest  and  such  a  proportion  of  capital  as  will 
extinguish  the  debt  in  thirty  years).  Lord  Spencer's  Naval 
Works  Act  dealt  with  the  provision  of  two  new  docks  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  a  new  dock  and  a  longer  mole  at  Gibraltar,  a  new  break¬ 
water  at  Portland,  the  extension  of  Keyham  (Devonport)  dock¬ 
yard,  naval  barracks  at  Chatham,  torpedo  harbours  at  Dover  and 
Portland,  Ac.  The  estimated  cost  wms  placed  at  too  low  a  figure 
by  the  Admiralty  experts  in  these  rough  estimates,  and  the  outlay 
has  been  greater  than  was  anticipated,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
Government  have  had  to  amend  the  scheme  of  work  in  accordance 
with  changes  in  the  naval  situation  due  to  the  action  of  rivals. 
Thus  the  expenditure  has  growm,  but  always  in  accordance  with 
the  perfectly  sound  principle  laid  down  by  Lord  Spencer,  and 
endorsed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  Estimates  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  interest  and  the  proportion  of  capital  which 
together  form  the  annuity  payable  under  the  Acts.  The  principle 
is  the  same  as  that  which  governs  the  activities  of  all  businesses, 
all  great  railway  and  other  companies,  and  the  work  of  local 
authorities.  In  all  these  cases  such  permanent  expenditure  is 
carried  to  capital  account,  and  year  by  year  the  annuity  or  interest 
on  debentures,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  paid.  Unfortunately,  a 
number  of  critics  of  the  Admiralty,  who  should  have  known 
better,  have  got  inextricably  mixed  in  dealing  with  the  Naval 
Works  Account.  They  have  taken  the  Xavy  Estimates  (net), 
which  already  take  account  of  the  sum  spent  by  way  of  annuity, 
and  then  added  the  capital  expenditure ;  they  have  thus  charged 
the  outlay  on  naval  works  twice  over,  once  as  revenue  and  then  as 
(1)  House  of  Commons,  February  27th,  1900. 
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capital,  and  ask  the  nation  to  express  its  indignation  at  the 
glossal  cost  of  the  Fleet.  Only  quite  recently  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman^  claimed  that  the  expenditure  on  the  Fleet 
had  risen  in  1903-4  to  ^£40,211,341.  He  hinged  his  case  against 
the  Admiralty  upon  a  mixture  of  capital  and  revenue  accounts. 
His  sum  was  worked  out  on  this  system  :  — 

Net  Estimate  for  1901-5.  Including  Annuities  to 
be  paid  under  tlie  Naval  Works  Act,  £502,000  £35,476,000 
Capital  expenditure  on  Navy  Works  ...  ...  3,318,000 

Appropriations  in  aid,  consisting  of  rebates  on 
sums  voted  by  Parliament  in  former  Estimates 
and  contributions  voted  by  Colonial  Legis¬ 
latures,  &c .  1,417,341 

£40,211,341 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  directors  of  any 
railway  company  or  other  business  enterprise  would  say  to  such 
finance  applied  to  their  accounts,  or  what  the  London  County 
Council  (of  whose  Finance  Committee  Lord  Welby  is  Chairman), 
with  its  huge  and  increasing  debt  incurred  for  permanent  works, 
would  say  to  such  hopeless  financial  criticism. 

One  of  the  favourite  forms  of  attack  upon  the  expenditure 
on  the  British  Fleet  takes  the  form  of  comparison  of  the 
expenditure  with  that  of  other  nations.  The  “  little  Navy  ” 
party  are  never  tired  of  pointing  out  that  the  outlay  uix)n  the 
British  Fleet  is  equivalent  to  the  total  expenditure  of  France, 
Piussia  and  Germany.  It  is,  of  course,  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  these  critics — including  the  Cobden  Club  “  experts  ” — never 
lake  the  trouble  to  mention  that  while  Continental  navies  are 
manned  by  conscripts,  the  British  authorities  have  to  go  into  the 
open  labour  market  and  tempt  recruits  to  enter  the  service.  The 
conscript  has  to  go  to  sea  by  law,  and  the  naval  authorities  of 
France,  Russia  and  Germany  pay  him  only  a  small  allowance, 
and  are  able  to  keep  the  cost  of  maintenance  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  figure.  In  the  Italian  and  Russian  navies  the 
cost  per  head  of  the  personnel,  including  the  outlay  on  pay,  food, 
and  clothes,  comes  to  only  £50  per  head ;  in  Germany  the 
Sgure  is  £60,  and  in  democratic  France  it  has  risen  to  £70. 
Conscripts  are  very  cheap,  while  a  voluntary  personnel,  secured 
oy  open  competition  in  the  world’s  best  labour  market,  must 
necessarily  be  expensive,  and  the  average  cost  in  the  British 
Fleet  is  about  £200.  The  Admiralty  have  not  only  to  offer  good 
pay,  good  food,  and  sufficiently  comfortable  accommodation  to 
(1)  January  18th,  1905,  at  Stirling. 
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pass  muster,  but  to  every  boy  and  man  on  the  lower  deck  thev  1  is 
must  offer  a  career  and  give  a  tempting  prospect  of  promotion  Fi 
The  lad  w’ho  joins  the  British  Fleet  cannot  yet  hope  to  be  an  '  th 
admiral,  but  he  may  anticipate,  as  a  reward  for  meritorious  '  sa 
service,  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  corresponding  to  p« 

that  of  captain  in  the  Army,  with  free  rations  and  quarters  and  ai 

pay  at  the  rate  of  .f-273  a  year,  which,  with  allowances  for  special  ^  al 
service,  may  bring  his  income  up  to  T300  or  more  a  year.  This  !  it 
applies  not  only  to  the  seaman  class,  but  to  other  departments.  *  m 
and  an  engineer  artificer  may  entertain  the  ambition  of  becoming  it 
an  engineer-lieutenant,  with  an  income  of  over  ^300  per  year.  ^ 
These  are  not  mere  baits  in  order  to  catch  recruits.  To-day  '  ir 
several  hundred  officers  who  started  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  if 
ladder  have  been  promoted  “through  the  hawsehole  ”  to  com-  j  b’ 
missioned  rank  and  actually  enjoy  the  dignity  and  emoluments  j  il( 
mentioned.  Consequently,  any  attempt  to  institute  a  compari-  j  al 
son  in  expenditure  between  foreign  fleets  manned  by  conscripts  ?  il 
and  the  British  Navy  with  voluntary  crews  ignores  the  main  =  tl 
factor,  unless  this  question  of  naval  pay,  promotion,  food,  and  »  o 
comfort  on  board  ship  is  taken  into  account.  The  critics  also  fail  i  ti 
to  point  out  that  it  is  these  men  who  are  tempted  by  good  pay  and  |  r 
prospects  into  the  British  Navy  w^ho  save  the  country  from  the  ;i  I 
oppression  of  conscription,  and  assuredly  no  reasonable  person  i  1 
would  assert  that  the  outlay  on  the  manning  of  the  British  Fleet  II  !i 
is  not  ridiculously  cheap  at  the  price.  Owing  to  the  cost  of  the  '|  [ 
personnel  we  lose  entirely  the  advantages  we  gain  by  building  I  i 
ships  cheaper.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Germany  constructs  to-day |  1 
men-of-war  at  a  cost  only  about  six  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  I  i 
English  shipbuilders.  The  surprising  point  is  not  that  the*  1 
British  Fleet  costs  so  much ,  but ,  in  view  of  its  size ,  and  the  duties  ( 
it  has  to  perform,  that  it  costs  so  little.  In  the  past  eleven  years,  ’ 
the  expenditure  on  the  German  Navy  has  grown  by  166  per  cent.  i 
that  of  the  United  States  by  upyvards  of  300  per  cent.,  aud.  i 
though  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  exact  figures  for  the  Eussian 
Navy,  it  may  be  safely  claimed  that  the  increase  has  considerably 
exceeded  120  per  cent.,  w’hile  the  outlay  on  the  British  Fleet 
has  grown  at  the  rate  of  less  than  90  per  cent.  !| 

Amid  the  confusion  of  inept  and  ignorant  criticism,  the  most  ; 
striking  features  in  Lord  Selborne’s  explanatory  statement  have 
passed  comparatively  unnoticed.  While  the  reduction  in  the 
expenditure  in  the  Navy  is  satisfactory  from  all  points  of  view, 
and  was  strongly  urged  in  this  Eeview  it  is  far  more  gratifying  * 
to  have  the  assurance  of  the  Admiralty,  confirmed  by  all  expert 
opinion,  that  the  war  efficiency  of  the  fleets  and  squadrons 
(1)  August  and  October,  1903,  and  April,  1904. 
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is  (Treater  now  than  ever  before.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  when 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  remarked  three  years  ago 
that  he  believed  the  Navy  had  two  classes  of  enemies,  those  who 
said  the  Navy  was  all  wrong  and  all  rotten  and  not  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  in  time  of  war,  and  the  other  class,  more  dangerous, 
and,  he  believed,  more  numerous,  who  said  that  the  Navy  was 
all  right,  and  that  the  public  need  not  trouble  their  heads  about 
It,  The  efficiency  of  the  fleet  has  been  enormously  increased,  but 
no  one  competent  to  form  an  opinion  believes,  fortunately,  that 
It  is  yet  within  measurable  distance  of  being  perfect. 

Excellent  progress  has  been  made,  but  the  work  is  still  far 
irom  complete.  The  gunnery  of  the  Fleet  still  falls  short  of 
what  it  might  be,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
bvLord  Selborne  and  his  colleagues.  It  will  take  years  to  break 
ilown  entirely  the  opposition  of  the  “paint  and  polish”  school 
afloat.  But,  with  the  active  encouragement  of  the  King,  as 
iustrated  when  he  received  the  champion  shot,  Hollinghurst, 
the  .\diniralty  are  endeavouring  to  inoculate  the  more  conservative 
oicers  of  the  fleet  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  prime  impor¬ 
tance  of  gunnery.  Eear-Admiral  Percy  Scott,  who  has  just 
relinquished  command  of  the  Naval  Gunnery  School  at  Whale 
Island,  has  been  appointed  to  a  new  position  as  Inspector  of 
Target  Practice.  What  he  has  done  for  Whale  Island  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  will  do  for  the  other  training  schools,  and  that  as  he 
passes  from  fleet  to  fleet  and  from  squadron  to  squadron,  with  the 
delegated  authority  of  the  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
he  will  be  able  to  give  one  squadron  his  experience  of  the  other 
squadrons,  and  so,  without  interfering  with,  or  in  any  way  re- 
leving  squadron  commanders  of  their  responsibilities  for  gunnery 
efficiency,  infuse  into  all  the  oflicers  and  men  something  of  that 
wonderful  enthusiasm  which  was  such  a  striking  feature  of  his 
commands  afloat  in  the  Scylla  and  Terrible,  and  which  completely 
changed  the  whole  spirit  of  Whale  Island.  If  this  new  appoint¬ 
ment  is  to  prove  successful,  it  will  be  necessary,  however,  for  the 
.Admiralty  to  give  Admiral  Scott  consistent  support.  They  will 
need  to  let  it  be  known  throughout  the  Fleet  that  good  or  bad 
ginnery  reflects  only  upon  the  captains  and  admirals.  Without 
the  encouragement  of  admirals  and  commanding  oflicers,  their 
subordinate  oflicers  can  do  little.  The  Admiralty  can,  by  their 
selection  of  oflicers  for  important  commands,  or  by  superseding 
those  admirals  or  captains  who  do  not,  or  will  not,  give  attention 
to  the  essentials  of  naval  training,  convey  to  all  concerned  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  war  efficiency  comes  before  mere 
smartness,  and  the  truth  will  then  be  recognised  that  only  a  ship 
^hich  is  in  all  respects  ready  for  war,  with  gun  crews  and  torpedo 
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men  well  trained,  will  be  recognised  as  a  “  smart  ”  ship.  Apart 
from  gunnery,  the  efficiency  of  the  Fleet  has  been  much  improved 
and  year  by  year  the  speed  at  which  squadrons  carry  out  tactical 
exercises  has  risen  until  to-day  it  is  by  far  the  highest  attained 
by  any  navy  in  the  W’orld. 

Far  from  criticising  the  policy  of  the  Admiralty,  the  nation 
has  every  reason  for  congratulation  that  it  has  an  administration 
so  businesslike  and  so  progressive.  In  the  Fortnightly  Review 
the  policy  which  the  Admiralty  have  now  adopted  has  been 
advocated  on  broad  lines,  and  it  was  claimed  that  it  could  be 
carried  out  with  economy  and  increased  efficiency.  Events  have 
proved  this  contention  up  to  the  hilt.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  the  shipbuilding  vote  (dependent  on  rivals)  which  in- 
fluences  British  expenditure  most. 

There  are  many  hopeful  signs.  The  authorities  at  Whitehall  j 
are  not  satisfied  with  taking  the  views  merely  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  on  technical  questions.  The  best  opinion  of  the 
senior  officers  of  the  Fleet  is  being  sought  and  given,  and  in  the 
appointment  of  expert  committees  to  consider  the  designs  of 
men-of-war,  the  reform  of  dockyard  administration,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  uniforms  of  men  of  the  lower  deck,  the  adoption  of 
oil  fuel  in  certain  types  of  men-of-war,  the  selection  of  a  proper 
method  of  fire-control  in  battleships  and  cruisers,  and  other 
matters,  the  Admiralty  have  revealed  their  determination  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  in  their  endeavour  to  make  the  British  Fleet 
the  most  progressive  and  efficient  war  machine  in  existence.  A 
navy  which  has  a  history  stretching  back  through  many  centuries, 
necessarily  has  clinging  to  it  an  accumulation  of  tradition,  and 
the  policy  of  the  Admiralty  is  to  gradually  evolve  a  new  order  ( 
out  of  the  old  without  impairing  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  Fleet,  i 
or  endangering  those  unique  qualities  in  the  officers  which  have  i 
won  for  them  wide  repute,  not  only  as  fighters  and  leaders  of 
men,  but  even  on  occasion  as  successful  diplomatists,  and  those 
attributes  of  the  men  which  have  earned  for  them  the  title  of 
“  the  handy  men.”  \ 

In  quitting  Whitehall  for  a  new  sphere  of  labour  the  Earl  of  ,| 
Selborne  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  left  behind 
him  a  record  of  administrative  success  with  few  parallels  in 
modern  times,  and  a  Fleet  which  never  held  more  unquestioned 
command  of  the  seas  than  to-day.  ^ 

Archibald  S.  Hurd. 
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H.  G.  WELLS. 

CHAPTER  THE  TENTH. 

Race  in  Utopia. 

§  1. 

Above  the  sphere  of  the  elemental  cravings  and  necessities,  the 
soul  of  man  is  in  a  perpetual  vacillation  between  two  conflicting 
impulses:  the  desire  to  assert  his  individual  differences,  the  desire 
for  distinction,  and  his  terror  of  isolation.  He  wants  to  stand  out, 
but  not  too  far  out,  and,  on  the  contrary,  he  wants  to  merge  himself 
with  a  group,  with  some  larger  body,  but  not  altogether.  Through 
all  the  things  of  life  runs  this  tortuous  compromise,  men  follow  the 
fashions  but  resent  ready-made  uniforms  on  every  plane  of  their 
being.  The  disposition  to  form  aggregations  and  to  imagine  aggre- 
sations  is  part  of  the  incurable  nature  of  man ;  it  is  one  of  the  great 
uatural  forces  the  statesman  must  utilise,  and  against  which  he 
must  construct  effectual  defences.  The  study  of  the  aggregations 
and  of  the  ideals  of  aggregations  about  which  men’s  sympathies  will 
twine,  and  upon  which  they  will  base  a  large  proportion  of  their 
conduct  and  personal  policy,  is  the  legitimate  definition  of  sociology. 

Now  the  sort  of  aggregation  to  which  men  and  women  will  refer 
themselves  is  determined  partly  by  the  strength  and  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  individual  imagination,  and  partly  by  the  reek  of  ideas  that 
chances  to  be  in  the  air  at  the  time.  Men  and  women  may  vary 
jreatly  both  in  their  innate  and  their  acquired  disposition  towards 
this  sort  of  larger  body  or  that,  to  which  their  social  reference  can 
be  made.  The  “  natural  ”  social  reference  of  a  man  is  probably  to 
some  rather  vaguely  conceived  tribe,  as  the  “  natural  ”  social  refer¬ 
ence  of  a  dog  is  to  a  pack.  But  just  as  the  social  reference  of  a 
log  may  be  educated  until  the  reference  to  a  pack  is  completely 
replaced  by  a  reference  to  an  owner,  so  on  his  higher  plane  of 
educability  the  social  reference  of  the  civilised  man  undergoes  the 
most  remarkable  transformations.  But  the  power  and  scope  of  his 
imagination  and  the  need  he  has  of  response  sets  limits  to  this  process, 
i  highly-intellectualised  mature  mind  may  refer  for  its  data  very 
consistently  to  ideas  of  a  higher  being  so  remote  and  indefinable  as 
God,  so  comprehensive  as  humanity,  so  far-reaching  as  the  purpose 
mthings.  I  write  “  may,”  but  I  doubt  if  this  exaltation  of  reference 
18 ever  permanently  sustained.  Comte,  in  his  Positive  Polity,  exposes 
bis  soul  with  great  freedom,  and  the  curious  may  trace  how',  while  he 
professes  and  quite  honestly  intends  to  refer  himself  always  to  his 
“Greater  Being  ”  Humanity,  he  narrows  constantly  to  his  projected 
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“  Western  Republic  ”  of  civilised  men,  and  quite  frequently  to  the  t 
minute  indefinite  body  of  Positivist  subscribers.  And  the  history  of  * 
the  Christian  Church,  with  its  development  of  orders  and  cults,  sects  1 
and  dissents,  the  history  of  fashionable  society  with  its  cliques  and  i 
sets  and  every  political  history  with  its  cabals  and  inner  cabinets,  j 
witness  to  the  struggle  that  goes  on  in  the  minds  of  men  to  adjust 
themselves  to  a  body  larger  indeed  than  themselves,  but  which  still 
does  not  strain  and  escape  their  imaginative  grasp.  . 

The  statesman,  both  for  himself  and  others,  must  recognise  this 
inadequacy  of  grasp,  and  the  necessity  for  real  and  imaginary  aggre¬ 
gations  to  sustain  men  in  their  practical  service  of  the  order  of  the 
world.  He  must  be  a  sociologist ;  lie  must  study  the  wliole  science  of 
aggregations  in  relation  to  that  World  State  to  which  his  reason  and 
his  maturest  thought  direct  him.  He  must  lend  himself  to  the 
development  of  aggregatory  ideas  that  favour  the  civilising  process, 
and  he  must  do  his  best  to  pvvimote  the  disintegration  of  aggrega¬ 
tions  and  the  effacement  of  aggregatory  ideas,  that  keep  men  narrow 
and  unreasonably  prejudiced  cue  against  another. 

He  wdll,  of  course,  know  that  few  men  are  even  rudely  consistent 
in  such  matters,  that  the  same  man  in  different  moods  and  on 
different  occasions,  is  capable  of  referring  himself  in  perfect  good 
faith,  not  only  to  different,  but  to  contradictory  larger  beings,  and 
that  the  more  important  thing  about  an  aggregatory  idea  from  the 
State  maker’s  point  of  view  is  not  so  much  what  it  explicitly  involves 
as  what  it  implicitly  repudiates.  The  natural  man  does  not  feel  he  is 
aggregating  at  all,  unless  he  aggregates  against  something.  He  refers 
himself  to  the  tribe;  he  is  loyal  to  the  tribe,  and  quite  inseparably 
he  fears  or  dislikes  those  others  outside  the  tribe.  The  tribe  is 
always  at  least  defensively  hostile  and  usually  actively  hostile  to 
humanity  beyond  the  aggregation.  The  Anti-idea,  it  would  seem, 
is  inseparable  from  the  aggregatory  idea ;  it  is  a  necessity  of  the 
human  mind.  When  we  think  of  the  class  A  as  desirable,  we  think 
of  Not-A  as  undesirable.  The  tw'o  things  are  as  inevitably  connected 
as  the  tendons  of  our  hands,  so  that  when  we  flatten  down  our 
little  fingers  on  our  palms,  the  fourth  digit,  whether  we  want  it 
or  not,  comes  down  half  way.  All  real  w’orking  gods,  one  may 
remark,  all  gods  that  are  worshipped  emotionally,  are  tribal  gods, 
and  every  attempt  to  universalise  the  idea  of  God  trails  dualism 
and  the  devil  after  it  as  a  moral  necessity. 

When  we  inquire,  as  w'ell  as  the  unformed  condition  of  terres¬ 
trial  sociology  peraiits,  into  the  aggregatory  ideas  that  seem  to  satisfy 
men,  we  find  a  remarkable  complex,  a  disorderly  complex,  in  the 
minds  of  nearly  all  our  civilised  contemporaries.  For  example,  all 
sorts  of  aggregatory  ideas  come  and  go  across  the  chameleon  surfaces 
of  my  botanist’s  mind.  He  has  a  strong  feeling  for  systematic 
botanists  as  against  plant  physiologists,  whom  he  regards  as  lewd 
and  evil  scoundrels  in  this  relation,  but  he  has  a  strong  feeling  for  all 
botanists,  and,  indeed,  all  biologists,  as  against  physicists,  and  those 
who  profess  the  exact  sciences,  all  of  whom  he  regards  as  dull, 
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mechanical,  ugly-minded  scoundrels  in  this  relation;  but  he  has  a 
strong  feeling  for  all  who  profess  what  is  called  Science  as  against 
psychologists,  sociologists,  philosophers,  and  literary  men,  whom  he 
regards  as  wild,  foolish,  immoral  scoundrels  in  this  relation;  but  he 
kgs  a  strong  feeling  for  all  educated  men  as  against  the  working  man, 
nhom  he  regards  as  a  cheating,  lying,  loafing,  drunken,  thievish, 
iirtv  scoundrel  in  this  relation ;  but  so  soon  as  the  working  man  is 
comprehended  together  with  those  others,  as  Englishmen — which 
includes,  in  this  case,  I  may  remark,  the  Scottish  and  \Yelsh — he 
bolds  them  superior  to  all  other  sorts  of  European,  whom  he  regards, 
ic.  .  •  • 

Xow  one  perceives  in  all  these  aggregatory  ideas  and  rearrange¬ 
ments  of  the  sympathies  one  of  the  chief  vices  of  human  thought, 
Jue  to  its  obsession  by  classificatory  suggestions.^  The  necessity  for 
marking  out  classes  has  brought  with  it  a  bias  for  false  and  excessive 
contrast,  and  we  never  invent  a  term  but  we  are  at  once  cramming 
it  with  implications  beyond  its  legitimate  content.  There  is  no 
feat  of  irrelevance  that  people  will  not  perform  quite  easily 
in  this  way ;  there  is  no  class,  however  accidental,  to 
which  they  will  not  at  once  ascribe  deeply  distinctive 
qualities.  The  seventh  sons  of  seventh  sons  have  remarkable  powers 
of  insight;  people  with  a  certain  sort  of  ear  commit  crimes  of 
violence;  people  wdth  red  hair  have  souls  of  fire;  all  democratic 
fflcialists  are  trustworthy  persons;  all  people  born  in  Ireland  have 
vivid  imaginations  and  all  Englishmen  are  clods ;  all  Hindoos  are 
cowardly  liars ;  all  curly-haired  people  are  good-natured ;  all  hunch¬ 
backs  are  energetic  and  wicked,  and  all  Frenchmen  eat  frogs.  Such 
stupid  generalisations  have  been  believed  with  the  utmost  readiness, 
and  acted  upon  by  great  numbers  of  sane,  respectable  people.  And 
when  the  class  is  one’s  own  class,  when  it  expresses  one  of  the 
aggregations  to  which  one  refers  one’s  owm  activities,  then  the  dis¬ 
position  to  divide  all  qualities  between  this  class  and  its  converse, 
and  to  cram  one’s  own  class  with  every  desirable  distinction,  becomes 
overwhelming. 

It  is  part  of  the  training  of  the  philosopher  to  regard  all  such 
jeneralisations  with  suspicion;  it  is  part  of  the  training  of  the  Utopist 
and  statesman,  and  all  good  statesmen  are  Utopists,  to  mingle  some¬ 
thing  very  like  animosity  with  that  suspicion.  For  crude  classifica¬ 
tions  and  false  generalisations  are  the  curse  of  all  organised  human 
life. 

§  2. 

Disregarding  classes,  cliques,  sets,  castes,  and  the  like  minor 
aggregations,  concerned  for  the  most  part  with  details  and  minor 
aspects  of  life,  one  finds  among  the  civilised  peoples  of  the  world 
certain  broad  types  of  aggregatory  idea.  There  are,  firstly,  the 
national  ideas,  ideas  which,  in  their  perfection,  require  a  uniformity 
of  physical  and  mental  type,  a  common  idiom,  a  common  religion, 
a  distinctive  style  of  costume,  decoration,  and  thought,  and  a  com- 
(1)  See  Chapter  the  First,  §  5,  and  references  in  footnote  thereto. 
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pact  organisation  acting  with  complete  external  unity.  Like  the 
Gothic  cathedral,  the  national  idea  is  never  found  complete  with 
all  its  parts;  but  one  has  in  Russia,  with  her  insistence  on  political 
and  religious  orthodoxy,  something  approaching  it  pretty  closely,  and 
again  in  the  inland  and  typical  provinces  of  China  where  even  a 
strange  pattern  of  hat  arouses  hostility.  We  had  it  in  vigorous  struggle 
to  exist  in  England  under  the  earlier  Georges  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  supported  the  Established  Church.  The  idea  of  the  fundamental 
nature  of  nationality  is  so  ingrained  in  thought,  with  all  the  usual 
exaggeration  of  implication,  that  no  one  laughs  at  talk  about 
Swedish  painting  or  American  literature.  And  I  will  confess  and 
point  out  that  my  own  detachment  from  these  delusions  is  so  im¬ 
perfect  and  discontinuous  that  in  another  passage  I  have  committed 
myself  to  a  short  assertion  of  the  exceptionally  noble  quality  of  the 
English  imagination.!  I  am  constantly  gratified  by  flattering  un¬ 
truths  about  English  superiority  which  1  should  reject  indignantly 
were  the  application  bluntly  personal,  and  I  am  ever  ready  to  believe 
the  scenery  of  England,  the  poetry  of  England,  even  the  decoration 
and  music  of  England,  in  some  mystic  and  impregnable  way,  the  best. 
This  habit  of  intensifying  all  class  definitions,  and  particularly  those 
in  which  one  has  a  personal  interest,  is  in  the  very  constitution  ol 
man’s  mind.  It  is  part  of  the  defect  of  that  instrument.  We  may 
watch  against  it  and  prevent  it  doing  any  great  injustices,  or  lea( 
us  into  follies,  but  to  eradicate  it  is  an  altogether  different  matter. 
There  it  is,  to  be  reckoned  with,  like  the  coccyx,  the  pineal  eye,  and 
the  vermiform  appendix.  And  a  too  consistent  attack  on  it  may 
lead  simply  to  its  inversion,  to  a  vindictively  pro-foreigner  attitude 
that  is  equally  unwise. 

The  second  sort  of  aggregatory  ideas,  running  very  often  across 
the  boundaries  of  national  ideas  and  in  conflict  with  them,  are 
religious  ideas.  In  Western  Europe  true  national  ideas  only  emerged 
to  their  present  hectic  vigour  after  the  shock  of  the  Reformation 
had  liberated  men  from  the  great  tradition  of  a  Latin-spee 
Christendom,  a  tradition  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  sustained 
as  its  modification  of  the  old  Latin-speaking  Imperialism  in  the 
rule  of  the  pontifex  maximus.  There  was,  and  there  remains  to 
this  day,  a  profound  disregard  of  local  dialect  and  race  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  tradition,  which  has  made  that  Church  a  persistently  dis¬ 
integrating  influence  in  national  life.  Equally  spacious  and  equally 
regardless  of  tongues  and  peoples  is  the  great  Arabic-speaking  religion 
of  Mahomet.  Both  Christendom  and  Islam  are  indeed  on  their 
secular  sides  imperfect  realisations  of  a  Utopian  World  State.  But 
the  secular  side  was  the  weaker  side  of  these  cults ;  they  produced  no 
sufficiently  great  statesmen  to  realise  their  spiritual  forces,  and  it  is 
not  in  Rome  under  pontifical  rule,  nor  in  Munster  under  the  Ana¬ 
baptists,  but  rather  in  Thom.as  k  Kempis  and  Saint  Augustins 
City  of  God  that  we  must  seek  for  the  Utopias  of  Christianity. 

In  the  last  hundred  years  a  novel  development  of  material  forces, 
(1)  Chapter  the  Seventh,  §  6. 
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jnd  especially  of  means  of  communication,  has  done  very  much  to 
break  up  the  isolations  in  which  nationality  perfected  its  prejudices 
and  so  to  render  possible  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  such  a 
world-wide  culture  as  mediaeval  Christendom  and  Islam  fore¬ 
shadowed.  The  first  onset  of  these  expansive  developments  has  been 
marked  in  the  world  of  mind  by  an  expansion  of  political  ideals — 
Comte’s  “  Western  Republic  ”  (1848)  was  the  first  Utopia  that  in- 
Tolved  the  synthesis  of  numerous  States — by  the  development  of 
"Imperialisms  ”  in  the  place  of  national  policies,  and  by  the  search 
•or  a  basis  for  wider  political  unions  in  racial  traditions  and 
lin^stic  afiinities.  Anglo-Saxonism,  Pan-Germanism,  and  the 
like  are  such  synthetic  ideas.  Until  the  ’eighties,  the  general 
tendency  of  progressive  thought  was  at  one  with  the  older  Christian 
tradition  w'hich  ignored  “  race,”  and  the  aim  of  the  expan¬ 
sive  liberalism  movement,  so  far  as  it  had  a  clear  aim,  was  to 
Europeanise  the  world,  to  extend  the  franchise  to  negroes,  put 
Polynesians  into  trousers,  and  train  the  teeming  myriads  of  India 
M  appreciate  the  exquisite  lilt  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  There  is 
liways  some  absurdity  mixed  with  human  greatness,  and  we  must 
not  let  the  fact  that  the  middle  Victorians  counted  Scott,  the 
suffrage  and  pantaloons  among  the  supreme  blessings  of  life,  conceal 
irom  us  the  very  real  nobility  of  their  dream  of  England’s  mission 
to  the  world.  .  .  . 

We  of  this  generation  have  seen  a  flood  of  reaction  against  such 
miversalism.  The  great  intellectual  developments  that  centre  upon 
the  work  of  Darwin  have  exacerbated  the  realisation  that  life  is  a 
ouflict  betw'een  superior  and  inferior  types,  it  has  underlined  the  idea 
:hat  specific  survival  rates  are  of  primary  significance  in  the  world’s 
lievelopment,  and  a  swarm  of  inferior  intelligences  has  applied  to 
human  problems  elaborated  and  exaggerated  versions  of  these  gener- 
iiisations.  These  social  and  political  followers  of  Darwin  have 
fallen  into  an  obvious  confusion  between  race  and  nationality,  and 
into  the  natural  trap  of  patriotic  conceit.  The  dissent  of  the  Indian 
and  Colonial  governing  class  to  the  first  crude  applications  of  liberal 
propositions  in  India  has  found  a  voice  of  unparalleled  penetration 
in  Mr.  Kipling,  whose  want  of  intellectual  deliberation  is  only 
-quailed  by  his  poetic  power.  The  search  for  a  basis  for  a  new 
political  synthesis  in  adaptable  sympathies  based  on  linguistic  affini¬ 
ties,  was  greatly  influenced  by  Max  Muller’s  unaccountable  assump¬ 
tion  that  language  indicated  kindred,  and  led  straight  to  wildly 
speculative  ethnology,  to  the  discovery  that  there  was  a  Keltic  race, 

1  Teutonic  race,  an  Indo-European  race,  and  so  forth.  A  book  that 
lias  had  enormous  influence  in  this  matter,  because  of  its  use  in 
teaching,  is  J.  R.  Green’s  “  Short  History  of  the  English  People,” 
yith  its  grotesque  insistence  upon  Anglo-Saxonism.  And  just  now, 
ie  world  is  in  a  sort  of  delirium  about  race  and  the  racial  struggle. 
The  Briton  forgetting  his  Defoe, ^  the  Jew  forgetting  the  very  word 
proselyte,  the  German  forgetting  his  anthropometric  variations,  and 
(1)  77ie  True-born  Englishman. 
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the  Italian  forgetting  everything,  are  obsessed  by  the  singular  purity 
of  their  blood,  and  the  danger  of  contamination  the  mere  continuance  1 
of  other  races  involves.  True  to  the  law  that  all  human  aggre^a. 
tion  involves  the  development  of  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  whatever 
is  external  to  the  aggregation,  extraordinary  intensifications  of  racial 
definition  are  going  on;  the  vileness,  the  inhumanity,  the  incompati- 
bility  of  alien  races  is  being  steadily  exaggerated.  The  natural 
tendency  of  every  human  being  towards  a  stupid  conceit  in  himself 
and  his  kind,  a  stupid  depreciation  of  all  unlikeness,  is  traded  upon 
by  this  bastard  science.  With  the  weakening  of  national  references  I  ® 
and  with  the  pause  before  reconstruction  in  religious  belief,  these  * 
new  arbitrary  and  unsubstantial  race  prejudices  become  daily  more 
formidable.  They  are  shaping  policies  and  modifying  laws,  and  they 
will  certainly  be  responsible  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  wars,  hard¬ 
ships,  and  cruelties  the  immediate  future  holds  in  store  for  our  earth. 

No  generalisations  about  race  are  too  extravagant  for  the  inflamed 
credulity  of  the  present  time.  No  attempt  is  ever  made  to  dis-  I 
tinguish  differences  in  inherent  quality — the  true  racial  differences—  1 
from  artificial  differences  due  to  culture.  No  lesson  seems  ever  to  :  ^ 
be  drawn  from  history  of  the  fluctuating  incidence  of  the  civilising 
process  first  upon  this  race  and  then  upon  that.  The  politically 
ascendant  peoples  of  the  present  phase  are  understood  to  be  the  ■ 
superior  races,  including  such  types  as  the  Sussex  farm  labourer,  the  1 
Bowery  tough,  the  London  hooligan,  and  the  Paris  apache;  the  races  '  'J 
not  at  present  prospering  politically,  such  as  the  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Spanish,  the  Moors,  the  Chinese,  the  Hindoos,  the  Peru-  '  " 
vians,  and  all  uncivilised  people  are  represented  as  the  inferior  races,  ,  ^ 
unfit  to  associate  with  the  former  on  terms  of  equality,  unfit  to  inter¬ 
marry  with  them  on  any  terms,  unfit  for  any  decisive  voice  in  human 
affairs.  In  the  popular  imagination  of  western  Europe,  the  Chinese 
are  becoming  bright  gamboge  in  colour,  and  unspeakably  abominable 
in  every  respect ;  the  people  who  are  black — the  people  who  have 
fuzzy  hair  and  flattish  noses,  and  no  calves  to  speak  of — are  no  longer 
held  to  be  within  the  pale  of  humanity.  These  superstitious  work  out  |j 
along  the  obvious  lines  of  the  popular  logic.  The  depopulation  of  |i 
the  Congo  Free  State  by  the  Belgians,  the  horrible  massacres  of 
Chinese  by  European  soldiery  during  the  Pekin  expedition,  are  con¬ 
doned  as  a  painful  but  necessary  part  of  the  civilising  process  of  | 
the  world.  The  world-wide  repudiation  of  slavery  in  the  nineteenth  || 
century  was  done  against  a  vast  sullen  force  of  ignorant  pride,  which, 
reinvigorated  by  the  new  delusions,  swings  back  again  to  power. 

“  Science  ”  is  supposed  to  lend  its  sanction  to  race  mania,  but 
it  is  only  “  science  ”  as  it  is  understood  by  very  illiterate  people 
that  does  anything  of  the  sort — “  scientists ’s  ”  science,  in  fact. 
What  science  has  to  tell  about  “  The  Races  of  Man  ”  will  be  found  g 
compactly  set  forth  by  Doctor  J.  Deinker,  in  the  book  published  ^ 
under  that  title. ^  From  that  book  one  may  learn  the  beginnings  of 

also  an  excellent  paper  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for 


(1) 
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fgce  charity.  Save  for  a  few  isolated  pools  of  savage  humanity, 
there  is  probably  no  pure  race  in  the  whole  world.  The  great 
continental  populations  are  all  complex  mixtures  of  numerous  and 
fluctuating  types.  Even  the  Jews  present  every  kind  of  skull 
that  is  supposed  to  be  racially  distinctive,  a  vast  range  of  com¬ 
plexion— from  blackness  in  Goa,  to  extreme  fairness  in  Holland — 
and  a  vast  mental  and  physical  diversity.  Were  the  Jews  to  dis¬ 
continue  all  intermarriage  with  “  other  races  ”  henceforth  for  ever, 
it  would  depend  upon  quite  unknown  laws  of  fecundity,  prepotency, 
and  variability,  what  their  final  type  would  be,  or,  indeed,  whether 
anv  particular  type  would  ever  prevail  over  diversity.  And,  without 
2oing  beyond  the  natives  of  the  British  Isles,  one  can  discover  an 
fflormous  range  of  types,  tall  and  short,  straight-haired  and  curly, 
fair  and  dark,  supremely  intelligent  and  unteachably  stupid,  straight¬ 
forward,  disingenuous,  and  what  not.  The  natural  tendency  is  to 
forget  all  this  range  directly  “  race  ”  comes  under  discussion,  to  take 
either  an  average  or  some  quite  arbitrary  ideal  as  the  type,  and  think 
only  of  that.  The  more  difficult  thing  to  do,  but  the  thing  that  must 
be  done  if  vve  are  to  get  to  just  results  in  this  discussion,  is  to  do 
one’s  best  to  bear  the  range  in  mind. 

Let  us  admit  that  the  average  Chinaman  is  probably  different  in 
complexion,  and,  indeed,  in  all  his  physical  and  psychical  propor¬ 
tions,  from  the  average  Englishman.  Does  that  render  their  asso¬ 
ciation  upon  terms  of  equality  in  a  World  State  impossible?  What 
the  average  Chinaman  or  Englishman  may  be,  is  of  no  importance 
whatever  to  our  plan  of  a  World  State.  It  is  not  averages  that 
exist,  but  individuals.  The  average  Chinaman  will  never  meet  the 
average  Englishman  anywhere ;  only  individual  Chinamen  will  meet 
individual  Englishmen.  Now  among  Chinamen  will  be  found  a  range 
of  variety  as  extensive  as  among  Englishmen,  and  there  is  no  single 
trait  presented  by  all  Chinamen  and  no  Englishman,  or  vice  versa. 
Even  the  oblique  eye  is  not  universal  in  China,  and  there  are  probably 
many  Chinamen  who  might  have  been  “  changed  at  birth,”  taken 
sway  and  educated  into  quite  passable  Englishmen.  Even  after 
we  have  separated  out  and  allowed  for  the  differences  in  carriage, 
physique,  moral  prepossessions,  and  so  forth,  due  to  their  entirely 
divergent  cultures,  there  remains,  no  doubt,  a  very  great  difference 
between  the  average  Chinaman  and  the  average  Englishman ;  but 
would  that  amount  to  a  wider  difference  than  is  to  be  found  between 
extreme  types  of  Englishmen? 

For  my  own  part  I  do  not  think  that  it  would.  But  it  is  evident 
that  any  precise  answer  can  be  made  only  when  anthropology  has 
adopted  much  more  exact  and  exhaustive  methods  of  inquiry,  and 
a  far  subtler  analysis  than  its  present  resources  permit. 

Be  it  remembered  how  doubtful  and  tainted  is  the  bulk  of  our 
evidence  in  these  matters.  These  are  extraordinarily  subtle  in¬ 
quiries,  from  which  few  men  succeed  in  disentangling  the  threads 
t)f  their  personal  associations — the  curiously  interwoven  strands  of 
eelf-love  and  self-interest  that  affect  their  inquiries.  One  might 
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almost  say  that  instinct  fights  against  such  investigations,  as  it 
does  undoubtedly  against  many  necessary  medical  researches.  But 
while  a  long  special  training,  a  high  tradition  and  the  possibility  of 
reward  and  distinction,  enable  the  medical  student  to  face  many 
tasks  that  are  at  once  undignified  and  physically  repulsive,  the  people 
from  whom  we  get  our  anthropological  information  are  rarely  men 
of  more  than  average  intelligence  and  of  no  mental  trainintr  at  all 
And  the  problems  are  far  more  subtle  and  elusive.  It  surely  needs 
at  least  the  gifts  and  training  of  a  first-class  novelist,  combined  with 
a  sedulous  patience  that  probably  cannot  be  hoped  for  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  these,  to  gauge  the  all-round  differences  between  man  and 
man.  Even  where  there  are  no  barriers  of  language  and  colour 
understanding  may  be  neaidy  impossible.  How  few  educated  people 
seem  to  understand  the  servant  class  in  England,  or  the  working 
men!  Except  for  Mr.  Bart  Kennedy’s  A  Man  Adrift,  I  know  of 
scarcely  any  book  that  shows  a  really  sympathetic  and  living  under¬ 
standing  of  the  navvy,  the  longshore  sailor  man,  the  rough  chap  of  our 
own  race.  Caricatures,  luridly  tragic  or  gaily  comic,  in  which  the  mis¬ 
conceptions  of  the  author  blend  with  the  preconceptions  of  the  reader, 
Gorky’s  pictures  of  labourers  and  tramps,  for  example,  are,  of  course, 
common  enough.  And  then  consider  the  sort  of  people  who  pro¬ 
nounce  judgments  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
negro,  the  Malay,  the  Chinaman.  You  have  missionaries,  native 
schoolmasters,  employers  of  coolies,  traders,  simple  downright  men, 
who  scarcely  suspect  the  existence  of  any  sources  of  error  in  their 
verdicts,  who  are  incapable  of  understanding  the  difference  between 
what  is  innate  and  what  is  acquired,  much  less  of  distinguishing 
them  in  their  subtle  interplay.  Now  and  then  one  seems  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  something  really  living — in  ]\Iary  Kingsley’s  buoyant  work, 
for  instance — and  even  that  may  be  no  more  than  my  illusion. 

For  my  own  part  I  am  disposed  to  discount  all  adverse  judgments 
and  all  statements  of  insurmountable  differences  between  race  and 
race.  I  talk  upon  racial  qualities  to  all  men  who  have  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  close  observation,  and  I  find  that  their  insistence  upon 
these  differences  is  usually  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  intelligence. 

It  may  be  the  chance  of  my  encounters,  but  that  is  my  clear  im¬ 
pression.  Common  sailors  will  generalise  in  the  profoundest  way 
about  Irishmen,  and  Scotchmen,  and  Yankees,  and  Nova  Scotians, 
and  “  Dutchies,”  until  one  might  think  one  talked  of  different  species 
of  animal,  but  the  educated  explorer  flings  clear  of  all  these  quali¬ 
fications.  To  him  men  present  themselves  individualised,  and  if  they 
classify  it  is  by  some  skin-deep  accident  of  tint,  some  trick  of  the 
tongue,  or  habit  of  gesture,  or  such-like  superficiality.  And  after 
all  there  exists  to-day  available  one  kind  at  least  of  unbiased  anthro-  | 
pological  evidence.  There  are  photographs.  Let  the  reader  turn  over 
the  pages  of  some  such  copiously  illustrated  work  as  The  Living  Races 
of  Mankind,^  and  look  into  the  eyes  of  one  alien  face  after  another. 

(1)  The  Living  Faces  of  Mankind,  by  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  J.  W.  Gregory,  and 
R.  Lydekker.  (Hutchinson.) 
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^  they  not  very  like  the  people  one  knows  ?  For  the  most  part,  one 
{lids  it  hard  to  believe  that,  with  a  common  language  and  common 
social  traditions,  one  would  not  get  on  very  well  with  these  people, 
gere  or  there  is  a  brutish  or  evil  face,  but  you  can  find  as  brutish 
sod  evil  in  the  Strand  on  any  afternoon.  There  are  differences,  no 
ioubt,  but  fundamental  incompatibilities — no!  And  very  many  of 
them  send  out  a  ray  of  special  resemblance  and  remind  one  more 
sffongly  of  this  friend  or  that,  than  they  do  of  their  own  kind.  One 
notes  with  surprise  that  one’s  good  friend  and  neighbour  X  and  an 
anonymous  naked  Gold  Coast  negro  belong  to  one  type,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  one’s  dear  friend  Y  and  a  beaming  individual  from 
Somaliland,  who  as  certainly  belong  to  another. 

In  one  matter  the  careless  and  prejudiced  nature  of  accepted 
racial  generalisations  is  particularly  marked.  A  great  and  increasing 
number  of  people  are  persuaded  that  “  half-breeds  ”  are  peculiarly 
I  evil  creatures — as  hunchbacks  and  bastards  were  supposed  to  be  in 
I  tie  middle  ages.  The  full  legend  of  the  wickedness  of  the  half-breed 
18  best  to  be  learnt  from  a  drunken  mean  white  from  Virginia  or  the 
Cape.  The  half-breed,  one  hears,  combines  all  the  vices  of  either 
parent,  he  is  wretchedly  poor  in  health  and  spirit,  but  vindictive, 
powerful,  and  dangerous  to  an  extreme  degree,  his  morals — the  mean 
white  has  high  and  exacting  standards — are  indescribable  even  in 
whispers  in  a  'saloon,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  There  is  really  not 
anatom  of  evidence  an  unprejudiced  mind  would  accept  to  sustain 
any  belief  of  the  sort.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  children  of 
I  racial  admixture  are,  as  a  class,  inherently  either  better  or  worse 
in  any  respect  than  either  parent.  There  is  an  equally  baseless 
theory  that  they  are  better,  a  theory  displayed  to  a  fine  degree  of 
foolishness  in  the  article  on  Shakespeare  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
iMonnica.  Both  theories  belong  to  the  vast  edifice  of  sham  science 
iat  smothers  the  realities  of  modern  knowledge.  It  may  be  that 
most  “  half-breeds  ”  are  failures  in  life,  but  that  proves  nothing. 
They  are,  in  an  enormous  number  of  cases,  illegitimate  and  outcast 
itom  the  normal  education  of  either  race ;  they  are  brought  up  in 
homes  that  are  the  battle  grounds  of  conflicting  cultures ;  they  labour 
i|jn(ler  a  heavy  premium  of  disadvantage.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
I  -^ing  suggestion  of  Darwin’s  to  account  for  atavism  that  might 
I  to  support  the  theory  of  the  vileness  of  half-breeds,  if  it  had  ever 
^^1  "1.  proved.  But,  then,  it  never  has  been  proved.  There  is  no 
X'i  in  the  matter  at  all. 

§  3. 

Suppose,  now,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  all-round  inferior  race, 
j '  that  any  reason  why  we  should  propose  to  preserve  it  for  ever 
a  condition  of  tutelage  ?  Whether  there  is  a  race  so  inferior  1 
not  know,  but  certainly  there  is  no  race  so  superior  as  to  be 
ted  with  human  charges.  The  true  answer  to  Aristotle’s  plea 
t slavery,  that  there  are  “natural  slaves,’’  lies  in  the  fact  that 
re  are  no  “  natural  ’’  masters.  Power  is  no  more  to  be  com- 
h  t'rd  to  men  without  discipline  and  restriction  than  alcohol.  The 
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true  objection  to  slavery  is  not  that  it  is  unjust  to  the  inferior  but  that  '■  tb 
it  corrupts  the  superior.  There  is  only  one  sane  and  logical  thin?  t  ec 
to  be  done  with  a  really  inferior  race  and  that  is  to  exterminate  it  ^ ' 
Now  there  are  various  ways  of  exterminating  a  race,  and  most '  » 
of  them  are  cruel.  You  may  end  it  with  fire  and  sword  after  the  f  ^ 
old  Hebrew  fashion ;  you  may  enslave  it  and  work  it  to  death,  as  the  ^  tb 
Spaniards  did  the  Caribs ;  you  may  set  it  boundaries  and  then  poison 
it  slowly  with  deleterious  commodities,  as  the  Americans  do  with  fi| 
most  of  their  Indians ;  you  may  incite  it  to  wear  clothing  to  which  ^  a' 
it  is  not  accustomed  and  to  live  under  new  and  strange  conditions^  v 
that  will  expose  it  to  infectious  diseases  to  which  you  your- !  '' 
selves  are  immune,  as  the  missionaries  do  the  Polynesians  '1  b 
you  may  resort  to  honest  simple  murder,  as  we  English  did^l  * 
with  the  Tasmanians;  or  you  can  maintain  such  conditions  as  !  *1 
conduce  to  “race  suicide,”  as  the  British  administration  does ^ 
in  Fiji.  Suppose,  then,  for  a  moment,  that  there  is  ana 
all-round  inferior  race;  a  Modern  Utopia  is  under  the  hard  I 
logic  of  life,  and  it  would  have  to  exterminate  such  a  race  as  quickly  * 
as  it  could.  On  the  whole,  the  Fijian  device  seems  the  least  cruel.  |  I 
But  Utopia  would  do  that  without  any  clumsiness  of  race  distinction. 
in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  machinery,  as  it  u  i 
exterminates  all  its  own  defective  and  inferior  strains ;  that  is  to  sav  > 
as  we  have  already  discussed  in  Chapter  the  Fifth,  §  1,  by  it5  |j  ' 
marriage  laws,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  minimum  wage.  That  ex  j 
tinction  need  never  be  discriminatory.  If  any  of  the  race  did,  after '| 
all,  prove  to  be  fit  to  survive,  they  would  survive — they  would  be'| 
picked  out  with  a  sure  and  automatic  justice  from  the  over-ready  I 
condemnation  of  all  their  kind.  j 

Is  there,  however,  an  all-round  inferior  race  in  the  world?  EvecM 
the  Australian  black-fellow  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  entirely  eligible  : 
for  extinction  as  a  good,  wholesome,  horse-racing,  sheep-farming  j 
Australian  white  may  think.  These  queer  little  races,  the; 
black  fellows,  the  Pigmies,  the  Bushmen,  may  have 
little  gifts,  a  greater  keenness,  a  greater  fineness  of  this; 
sense  or  that,  a  quaintness  of  the  imagination  or  wh" 
not,  that  may  serve  as  their  little  unique  addition  to  the; 
totality  of  our  Utopian  civilisation.  We  are  supposing  that  every 
individual  alive  on  earth  is  alive  in  Utopia,  and  so  all  the  survivii)!4 
“  black-fellows  ”  are  there.  Every  one  of  them  in  Utopia  has 
what  none  have  had  on  earth,  a  fair  education  and  fair  treatment. | 
justice,  and  opportunity.  Suppose  that  the  common  idea  is  rigi  ^ 
about  the  general  inferiority  of  these  people,  then  it  would  follo'  ; 
that  in  Utopia  most  of  them  are  childless,  and  working  at  or  abo-  i 
the  minimum  wage,  and  some  will  have  passed  out  of  all  possibii>.j 
of  offspring  under  the  hand  of  the  offended  law ;  but  still  cann- 
we  imagine  some  few  of  these  little  people — whom  you  must  supp*  , 
neither  naked  nor  clothed  in  the  European  style,  but  robed  in  t.  , 
Utopian  fashion — may  have  found  some  delicate  art  to  practise,  son. 
peculiar  sort  of  carving,  for  example,  that  justifies  God  in  creati  | 
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them?  Utopia  has  sound  sanitary  laws,  sound  social  laws,  sound 
economic  laws;  what  harm  are  these  people  going  to  do? 

Some  may  be  even  prosperous  and  admired,  may  have  married 
ifomen  of  their  own  or  some  other  race,  and  so  may  be  transmitting 
that  distinctive  thin  thread  of  excellence,  to  take  its  due  place  in 
the  great  synthesis  of  the  future. 

And,  indeed,  coming  along  that  terrace  in  Utopia,  I  see  a  little 
figure,  a  little  bright-eyed,  bearded  man,  inky  black,  frizzy  haired, 
and  clad  in  a  white  tunic  and  black  hose,  and  with  a  mantle  of  lemon 
vellow  wrapped  about  his  shoulders.  He  walks,  as  most  Utopians 
walk,  as  though  he  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  something,  as  though 
he  had  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  anything  in  the  world.  He  carries 
a  portfolio  in  his  hand.  It  is  that,  I  suppose,  as  much  as  his  hair, 
that  recalls  the  Quartier  Latin  to  my  mind. 

§  4. 

I  had  already  discussed  this  question  of  race  with  the  botanist  at 
Lucerne. 

“But  you  would  not  like,”  he  cried  in  horror,  “  your  daughter  to 
marry  a  Chinaman  or  a  negro?  ” 

“Of  course,”  said  I,  “  when  you  say  Chinaman,  you  think  of  a 
creature  with  a  pigtail,  long  nails,  and  insanitary  habits,  and  when 
you  say  negro  you  think  of  a  filthy-headed,  black  creature  in  an  old 
hat.  You  do  this  because  your  imagination  is  too  feeble  to  dis¬ 
entangle  the  inherent  qualities  of  a  thing  from  its  habitual  associa¬ 
tions.” 

“Insult  isn’t  argument,”  said  the  botanist. 

“Neither  is  unsound  implication.  You  make  a  question  of  race 
into  a  question  of  unequal  cultures.  You  would  not  like  your 
laughter  to  marry  the  sort  of  negro  who  steals  hens,  but  then  you 
would  also  not  like  your  daughter  to  marry  a  pure  English  hunchback 
with  a  squint,  or  a  drunken  cab  tout  of  Norman  blood.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  very  few  well-bred  English  girls  do  commit  that  sort  of  indis¬ 
cretion.  But  you  don’t  think  it  necessary  to  generalise  against  men 
of  your  own  race  because  there  are  drunken  cab  touts,  and  why 
should  you  generalise  against  negroes?  Because  the  proportion  of 
undesirables  is  higher  among  negroes,  that  does  not  justify  a  sweep¬ 
ing  condemnation.  You  may  have  to  condemn  most,  but  why  all  1 
There  may  be — neither  of  us  knows  enough  to  deny — negroes  who 
are  handsome,  capable,  courageous.” 

"Ugh!  ”  said  the  botanist. 

“How  detestable  you  must  find  Othello!  ” 

It  is  my  Utopia,  and  for  a  moment  I  could  almost  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  spite  the  botanist  by  creating  a  modem  Desdemona  and  her 
lover  sooty  black  to  the  lips,  there  before  our  eyes.  But  I  am  not  so 
sure  of  my  case  as  that,  and  for  the  moment  there  shall  come  nothing 
more  than  a  swart-faced,  dusky  Burmese  woman  in  the  dress  of  the 
Greater  Rule,  with  her  tall  Englishman  (as  he  might  be  on  earth)  at 
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her  side.  That,  however,  is  a  digression  from  my  conversation  with 
the  botanist. 

“  And  the  Chinaman?  ”  said  the  botanist. 

“  I  think  we.  shall  have  all  the  buff  and  yellow  peoples  inter- 
mingling  pretty  freely.” 

“  Chinamen  and  white  women,  for  example.” 

”  Yes,”  I  said,  “  you’ve  got  to  swallow  that,  anyhow;  you  jhal! 
swallow  that.” 

He  finds  the  idea  too  revolting  for  comment. 

I  try  and  make  the  thing  seem  easier  for  him.  “  Do  try,”  I  said, 

”  to  grasp  a  Modern  Utopian’s  conditions.  The  Chinaman  will  speak 
the  same  language  as  his  wife — whatever  her  race  may  be — he  will 
wear  costume  of  the  common  civilised  fashion,  he  will  have  much  the 
same  education  as  his  European  rival,  read  the  same  literature,  bow 
to  the  same  traditions.  And  you  must  remember  a  wife  in  Utopia 
is  singularly  not  subject  to  her  husband  .  .  .  .” 

The  botanist  proclaims  his  invincible  conclusion:  ‘‘Everyone 
would  cut  her!  ” 

‘‘  This  is  Utopia,”  1  said,  and  then  sought  once  more  to  tran- 
quillise  his  mind.  ‘‘  No  doubt  among  the  vulgar,  coarse-minded 
people  outside  the  Rule  there  may  be  something  of  the  sort.  Every 
earthly  moral  blockhead,  a  little  educated,  perhaps,  is  to  be  found  in 
Utopia.  You  will,  no  doubt,  find  the  ‘  cut  ’  and  the  ‘  boycott,’  and 
all  those  nice  little  devices  by  which  dull  people  get  a  keen  edge  on 
life,  in  their  place  here,  and  their  place  here  is  somewhere - ” 

I  turned  a  thumb  earthward.  ‘‘  There  !  ” 

The  botanist  did  not  answer  for  a  little  while.  Then  he  said,  with 
some  temper  and  great  emphasis:  ‘‘Well,  I’m  jolly  glad  anyhow 
that  I’m  not  to  be  a  permanent  resident  in  this  Utopia,  if  our 
daughters  are  to  be  married  to  Hottentots  by  regulation.  I’m  jolly 
glad.” 

He  turned  his  back  on  me. 

Now  did  I  say  anything  of  the  sort?  .  .  . 

I  had  to  bring  him,  I  suppose;  there’s  no  getting  away  from  him 
in  this  life.  But,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the  happy  ancients 
went  to  their  Utopias  without  this  sort  of  company. 


What  gives  the  botanist  so  great  an  advantage  in  all  his  Anti- 
Utopian  utterances  is  his  unconsciousness  of  his  own  limitations.  He 
thinks  in  little  pieces  that  lie  about  loose,  and  nothing  has  any  | 
necessary  link  with  anything  else  in  his  mind.  So  that  I  cannot  . 
retort  upon  him  by  asking  him,  if  he  objects  to  this  synthesis  of  all  I 
nations,  tongues  and  peoples  in  a  World  State,  what  alternative  ideal  | 
he  proposes. 

People  of  this  sort  do  not  even  feel  the  need  of  alternatives.  i 
Beyond  the  scope  of  a  few  personal  projects,  meeting  Her  again,  and  ; 
things  like  that,  they  do  not  feel  that  there  is  a  future.  They  are 
unencumbered  by  any  baggage  of  convictions  whatever,  in  relation  to 
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that  That,  at  least,  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  explain  our 
friend’s  high  intellectual  mobility.  Attempts  to  correlate  states¬ 
manship,  which  they  regard  with  interest  as  a  dramatic  interplay  of 

rsonalities,  with  any  secular  movement  of  humanity,  they  class 
with  the  differential  calculus  and  Darwinism,  as  things  far  too  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  anything  but  finally  and  subtly  wrong. 

So  the  argument  must  pass  into  a  direct  address  to  the  reader. 

If  you  are  not  prepared  to  regard  a  world-wide  synthesis  of  all 
cultures  and  polities  and  races  into  one  World  State  as  the  desirable 
end  upon  which  all  civilising  efforts  converge,  what  do  you  regard  as 
the  desirable  end  ?  Synthesis,  one  may  remark  in  passing,  does  not 
necessarily  mean  fusion,  nor  does  it  mean  uniformity. 

The  alternatives  fall  roughly  under  three  headings.  The  first  is 
to  assume  there  is  a  best  race,  to  define  as  well  as  one  can  that  best 
race,  and  to  regard  all  other  races  as  material  for  extermination. 
This  has  a  fine,  modem,  biological  air  (“  Survival  of  the  Fittest  ”). 
If  you  are  one  of  those  queer  German  professors  who  write  insanity 
about  Welt-Politik,  you  assume  the  best  race  is  the  “  Teutonic 
Cecil  Rhodes  affected  that  triumph  of  creative  imagination,  the 
"Anglo-Saxon  race  my  friend,  Moses  Cohen,  thinks  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  Jew.  On  its  premises,  this  is  a  perfectly  sound  and 
reasonable  policy,  and  it  opens  out  a  brilliant  prospect  for  the 
scientific  inventor  for  what  one  might  call  Welt-Apparat  in  the 
future,  for  national  harrowing  and  reaping  machines,  and  race- 
destroying  fumigations.  The  great  plain  of  China  (“  Yellow 
Peril”)  lends  itself  particularly  to  some  striking  wholesale  under¬ 
taking;  it  might,  for  example,  be  flooded  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
disinfected  with  volcanic  chlorine.  Whether,  when  all  the  inferior 
races  have  been  stamped  out,  the  superior  race  would  not  proceed 
at  once,  or  after  a  brief  millennial  period  of  social  harmony,  to  divide 
itself  into  sub-classes,  and  begin  the  business  over  again  at  a  higher 
level,  is  an  interesting  residual  question  into  which  we  need  not  now 
penetrate. 

That  complete  development  of  a  scientific  Welt-Politik  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  very  widely  advocated  at  present,  no  doubt  from  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  public  imagination.  We  have,  however,  a  very 
audible  and  influential  school,  the  Modern  Imperialist  school,  which 
distinguishes  its  own  race — there  is  a  German,  a  British,  and  an 
Anglo-Saxon  section  in  the  school,  and  a  wider  teaching  which  em- 
craces  the  whole  “  white  race  ”  in  one  remarkable  tolerance — as  the 


supenor  race,  as  one,  indeed,  superior  enough  to  own  slaves, 
collectively,  if  not  individually,  and  the  exponents  of  this 
doctrine  look  with  a  resolute,  truculent,  but  slightly  in¬ 
distinct,  eye  to  a  future  in  which  all  the  rest  of  the 


wld  will  be  in  subjection  to  these  elect.  The  ideals  of  this  type  are 
Kt  forth  pretty  clearly  in  Mr.  Kidd’s  Control  of  the  Tropics.  The 
*hole  world  is  to  be  administered  by  the  “  white  ”  Powers — Mr. 
iudddid  not  anticipate  Japan — who  will  see  to  it  that  their  subjects 
do  not  “  prevent  the  utilisation  of  the  immense  natural  resources 
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which  they  have  in  charge."  Those  other  races  are  to  be  regarded 
as  children,  recalcitrant  children  at  times,  and  without  any  of  the 
tender  emotions  of  paternity.  It  is  a  little  doubtful  whether  the 
races  lacking  “  in  the  elementary  qualities  of  social  efficiency  ’’are  i 
expected  to  acquire  them  under  the  chastening  hands  of  those  1 
races  which,  through  “  strength  and  energy  of  character,  humanity, 
probity,  and  integrity,  and  a  single-minded  devotion  to  conceptions 
of  duty,"  are  developing  "the  resources  of  the  richest  regions  of  i 
the  earth  ”  over  their  heads,  or  whether  this  is  the  ultimate  ideal,  i 
Next  comes  the  rather  incoherent  alternative  that  one  associates  ^ 
in  England  with  official  Liberalism.  I 

Liberalism  in  England  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  Liberalism  I 
in  the  rest  of  the  world ;  it  is  woven  of  two  strands.  There  is  ^ 
Whiggism,  the  powerful  tradition  of  seventeenth-century  Protestant  i 
and  republican  England,  with  its  great  debt  to  republican  Rome,  its  S 
strong  constructive  and  disciplinary  bias,  its  broad  and  originally  i 
very  living  and  intelligent  outlook ;  and  interwoven  with  this  there 
is  the  sentimental  and  logical  Liberalism  that  sprang  from  the  = 
stresses  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  finds  its  early  scarce  differ-  ; 
entiated  expression  in  Harrington’s  Oceana,  and  after  fresh  draughts  j 
of  the  tradition  of  lirutus  and  Cato  and  some  elegant  trifling  ^ 
with  noble  savages,  budded  in  La  Cite  Morellyste,  flowered  in  the 
emotional  democratic  naturalism  of  Rousseau,  and  bore  abundant  i 
fruit  in  the  French  Revolution.  These  are  tw^o  very  dis-  : 
tinct  strands.  Directly  they  were  freed  in  America  from  ^ 
the  grip  of  conflict  wdth  British  Toryism,  they  came  apart  as  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties  respectively.  Their  continued  * 
union  in  Great  Britain  is  a  political  accident.  Because  of  this  : 
mixture,  the  whole  career  of  English-speaking  Liberalism,  though  ? 
it  has  gone  to  one  unbroken  strain  of  eloquence,  has  never  pro-  - 
duced  a  clear  statement  of  policy  in  relation  to  other  peoples  politi-  : 
cally  less  fortunate.  It  has  developed  no  definite  ideas  at  - 
all  about  the  future  of  mankind.  The  Whig  disposition,  ■ 
which  once  had  some  play  in  India,  was  certainly  to 

attempt  to  anglicise  the  "  native,”  to  assimilate  his  culture,  and  1 
then  to  assimilate  his  political  status  with  that  of  his  temporary  j 
ruler.  But  interwoven  with  this  anglicising  tendency,  which  was 
also,  by  the  bye,  a  Christianising  tendency,  was  a  strong  disposition, 
derived  from  the  Rousseau  strand,  to  leave  other  peoples  alone,  to  , 
facilitate  even  the  separation  and  autonomy  of  detached  portions  of  ■ 
our  own  peoples,  to  disintegrate  finally  into  perfect,  because  lawless,  I 
individuals.  The  official  exposition  of  British  “  Liberalism  ’’  to-day 
still  wriggles  unstably  because  of  these  conflicting  constituents,  but  on  j 
the  whole  the  Whig  strand  now  seems  the  w'eaker.  The  contemporary  i 
Liberal  politician  offers  cogent  criticism  upon  the  brutality  and  con¬ 
ceit  of  modern  imperialisms  but  that  seems  to  be  the  limit  of  his  ,, 
service.  Taking  what  they  do  not  say  and  do  not  propose  as  an  I 
indication  of  Liberal  intentions,  it  would  seem  that  the  ideal  of  the  i 
British  liberals  and  of  the  American  democrats  is  to  favour  the  exist- 
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eDce  of  just  as  many  petty,  loosely  allied,  or  quite  independent 
nationalities  as  possible,  just  as  many  languages  as  possible,  to 
deprecate  armies  and  all  controls,  and  to  trust  to  the  innate  good¬ 
ness  of  disorder  and  the  powers  of  an  ardent  sentimentality 
to  keep  the  world  clean  and  sweet.  The  Liberals  will  not  face  the 
plain  consequence  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  hopelessly  unstable, 
that  it  involves  the  maximum  risk  of  war  with  the  minimum  of  per¬ 
manent  benefit  and  public  order.  They  will  not  reflect  that  the  stars 
in  their  courses  rule  inexorably  against  it.  It  is  a  vague,  impossible 
ideal,  with  a  rude  sort  of  unworldly  moral  beauty,  like  the  gospel  of 
the  Doukhobors.  Besides  that  charm  it  has  this  most  seductive 
quality  to  an  official  British  Liberal,  that  it  does  not  exact  intel¬ 
lectual  activity  nor  indeed  activity  of  any  sort  whatever.  It  is,  by 
virtue  of  that  alone,  a  far  less  mischievous  doctrine  than  the  crude 
and  violent  Imperialism  of  the  popular  Press. 

Neither  of  these  two  schools  of  policy,  neither  the  international 
kisser  faire  of  the  Liberals,  nor  “  bluster  to  the  top  ”  Imperialism, 
promise  any  reality  of  permanent  progress  for  the  world  of  men. 
They  are  the  resort,  the  moral  reference,  of  those  who  will  not  think 
irankly  and  exhaustively  over  the  whole  field  of  this  question.  Do 
that,  insist  upon  solutions  of  more  than  accidental  applicability,  and 
you  emerge  with  one  or  other  of  two  contrasted  solutions,  as  the 
consciousness  of  kind  or  the  consciousness  of  individuality  prevails 
in  your  mind.  In  the  former  case  you  will  adopt  aggressive 
Imperialism,  but  you  will  carry  it  out  to  its  “  thorough  ”  degree  of 
extermination.  You  will  seek  to  develop  the  culture  and  power  of 
your  kind  of  men  and  women  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  shoulder  all 
other  kinds  from  the  earth.  If  on  the  other  hand  you  appreciate 
the  unique,  you  will  aim  at  such  a  synthesis  as  this  Utopia 
displays,  a  synthesis  far  more  credible  and  possible  than  any  other 
Welt-Politik.  In  spite  of  all  the  pageant  of  modern  war,  synthesis 
is  in  the  trend  of  the  world.  To  aid  and  develop  it,  could  be  made 
the  open  and  secure  policy  of  any  great  modern  empire  now.  Modern 
war,  modern  international  hostility,  is,  I  believe,  possible  only 
through  the  stupid  illiteracy  of  the  mass  of  men  and  the  conceit 
and  intellectual  indolence  of  rulers  and  those  who  feed  the  public 
mind.  Were  the  will  of  the  mass  of  men  lit  and  conscious,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  it  would  now  burn  steadily  for  synthesis  and  peace. 

It  would  be  so  easy  to  bring  about  a  world  peace  within  a  few 
decades,  was  there  but  the  will  for  it  among  men.  The  great  empires 
that  exist  need  but  a  little  speech  and  frankness  one  with  another 
Within,  the  riddles  of  social  order  are  already  half  solved  in  books 
snd  thought,  there  are  the  common  people  and  the  subject  peoples 
to  be  educated  and  drilled,  to  be  led  to  a  common  speech  and  a 
common  literature,  to  be  assimilated  and  made  citizens;  without, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  treaties.  Why,  for  example,  should  Britain 
and  France,  or  either  and  the  United  States,  or  Sweden  and  Norway, 
or  Holland,  or  Denmark,  or  Italy,  fight  any  more  for  ever?  And  if 
there  is  no  reason,  how  foolish  and  dangerous  it  is  still  to  sustain 
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linguistic  differences  and  custom  houses,  and  all  sorts  of  I  " 
foolish  and  irritating  distinctions  between  their  citizens!  “b 
Why  should  not  all  these  peoples  agree  to  teach  some 
common  language,  French,  for  example,  in  their  common  schools,  or  * 
to  teach  each  other’s  languages  reciprocally?  Why  should  they  not  ' 
aim  at  a  common  literature,  and  bring  their  various  common  laws,  yo' 
their  marriage  laws,  and  so  on,  into  uniformity?  Why  should  they 
not  work  for  a  uniform  minimum  of  labour  conditions  through  all  ^ 
their  communities?  Why,  then,  should  they  not— except  in  the 
interests  of  a  few  rascal  plutocrats — trade  freely  and  exchange 
their  citizenship  freely  throughout  their  common  boundaries?  No  Ibi 
doubt  there  are  difficulties  to  be  found,  but  they  are  quite  finite  1^ 

difficulties.  What  is  there  to  prevent  a  parallel  movement  of  all  * 

the  civilised  Powers  in  the  world  towards  a  common  ideal  and  1°' 
assimilation  ?  in 

Stupidity — nothing  but  stupidity,  a  stupid  brute  jealousy,  aimless  ^ 
and  unjustifiable. 

The  coarser  conceptions  of  aggregation  are  at  hand,  the  hostile, 
jealous  patriotisms,  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  pride  of  fools;  they  b( 
serve  the  daily  need  though  they  lead  towards  disaster.  The  real 
and  the  immediate  has  us  in  its  grip,  the  accidental  personal  thing. 

The  little  effort  of  thought,  the  brief  sustained  effort  of  will,  is  too 

much  for  the  contemporary  mind.  Such  treaties,  such  sympathetic 
international  movements,  are  but  dream  stuff  yet  on  earth,  though  ^ 
Utopia  has  realised  them  long  since  and  already  passed  them  by.  '' 

CHAPTER  THE  ELEVENTH.  !  ‘ 

The  Bubble  Bursts.  1 

§  1.  J 

As  I  walk  back  along  the  river  terrace  to  the  hotel  where  the  - 
botanist  awaits  me,  and  observe  the  Utopians  I  encounter,  I  have  ; 
no  thought  that  my  tenure  of  Utopia  becomes  every  moment  more 
precarious.  There  float  in  my  mind  vague  anticipations  of  more 
talks  with  my  double  and  still  more,  of  a  steady  elaboration  of 
detail,  of  interesting  journeys  of  exploration.  I  forget  that  a  Utopia  | 
is  a  thing  of  the  imagination  that  becomes  more  fragile  with  every 
added  circumstance,  that,  like  a  soap-bubble,  it  is  most  brilliantly  and 
variously  coloured  at  the  very  instant  of  its  dissolution.  This  Utopia 
is  nearly  done.  All  the  broad  lines  of  its  social  organisation  are  com¬ 
pleted  now,  the  discussion  of  all  its  general  difficulties  and  problems. 
Utopian  individuals  pass  me  by,  fine  buildings  tower  on  either  hand; 
it  does  not  occur  to  me  that  I  may  look  too  closely.  To  find  the 
people  assuming  the  concrete  and  individual,  is  not,  as  I  fondly 
imagine,  the  last  triumph  of  realisation,  but  the  swimming  moment 
of  opacity  before  the  film  gives  way.  To  come  to  individual  emotional 
cases,  is  to  return  to  the  earth.  I 

I  find  the  botanist  sitting  at  a  table  in  the  hotel  courtyard.  I 

“  Well?  ”  I  say,  standing  before  him. 
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•‘I’ve  been  in  the  gardens  on  the  river  terrace,”  he  answers, 
•‘hoping  I  might  see  her  again.” 

“Nothing  better  to  do?  ” 

“Nothing  in  the  world.” 

"You’ll  have  your  double  back  from  India  to-morrow.  Then 
you’ll  have  conversation.” 

"I  don’t  want  it,”  he  replies,  compactly. 

I  shrug  my  shoulders,  and  he  adds,  “  At  least  with  him.” 

I  let  myself  down  into  the  seat  beside  him. 

For  a  time  I  sit  restfully  enjoying  his  companionable  silence,  and 
thinking  fragmentarily  of  those  samurai  and  their  Eules.  I  enter¬ 
tain  something  of  the  satisfaction  of  a  man  who  has  finished  building 
abridge;  I  feel  that  I  have  joined  together  things  that  I  had  never 
joined  before.  My  Utopia  seems  real  to  me,  very  real,  I  can  believe 
in  it,  until  the  metal  chair  back  gives  to  my  shoulder  blades,  and 
Utopian  sparrows  twitter  and  hop  before  my  feet.  I  have  a  pleasant 
moment  of  unhesitating  self-satisfaction ;  I  feel  a  shameless  exulta¬ 
tion  to  be  there.  For  a  moment  I  forget  the  consideration  the 
botanist  demands;  the  mere  pleasure  of  completeness,  of  holding  and 
controlling  all  the  threads,  possesses  me. 

“You  will  persist  in  believing,”  I  say,  with  an  aggressive  exposi¬ 
tory  note,  “  that  if  you  meet  this  lady  she  will  be  the  person  with 
the  memories  and  sentiments  of  her  double  on  earth.  You  think  she 
will  understand  and  pity,  and  perhaps  love  you.  Nothing  of  the  sort 
is  the  case.”  I  repeat  with  confident  rudeness,  “Nothing  of  the 
sort  is  the  case.  Things  are  different  altogether  here ;  you  can  hardly 

tell  even  now  how  different  they  are - ’  ’ 

I  discover  he  is  not  listening  to  me. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  I  ask  abruptly. 

He  makes  no  answer,  but  his  expression  startles  me. 

"What  is  the  matter?  ’’and  then  I  follow  his  eyes. 

A  woman  and  a  man  are  coming  through  the  great  archway — and 
instantly  I  guess  what  has  happened.  She  it  is  arrests  my  attention 
first— long  ago  I  knew  she  was  a  sweetly  beautiful  woman.  She  is 
fair,  with  frank  blue  eyes,  that  look  with  a  sort  of  tender  receptivity 
into  her  companion’s  face.  For  a  moment  or  so  they  remain,  greyish 
figures  in  the  cool  shadow,  against  the  sunlit  greenery  of  the  gardens 
beyond. 

“It  is  Mary,”  the  botanist  whispers  with  white  lips,  but  he  stares 
at  the  form  of  the  man.  His  face  whitens,  it  becomes  so  trans¬ 
figured  with  emotion  that  for  a  moment  it  does  not  look  weak.  Then 
I  see  that  his  hand  is  clenched. 

I  realise  how  little  I  understand  his  emotions. 

A  sudden  fear  of  what  he  w’ill  do  takes  hold  of  me.  He  sits  white 
and  tense  as  the  two  come  into  the  clearer  light  of  the  courtyard. 
Ibe  man,  I  see,  is  one  of  the  samurai,  a  dark,  strong-faced  man,  a 
man  I  have  never  seen  before,  and  she  is  wearing  the  robe  that  show’s 
bar  a  follower  of  the  Lesser  Rule. 

Some  glimmering  of  the  botanist’s  feelings  strikes  through  to  my 
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slow  sympathies.  Of  course — a  strange  man !  1  put  out  a  restrain¬ 

ing  hand  towards  his  arm.  “  I  told  you,’  I  say,  “  that  very  prob¬ 
ably,  most  probably,  she  would  have  met  some  other.  I  tried  to 
prepare  you.” 

“  Nonsense,”  he  whispers,  without  looking  at  me.  ‘‘  It  isn’t  that. 
It’s — that  scoundrel - ”  j 

He  has  an  impulse  to  rise.  ”  That  scoundrel,”  he  repeats. 

“  He  isn’t  a  scoundrel,”  I  say.  ”  How  do  you  know?  Keep 
still!  Why  are  you  standing  up?  ” 

He  and  I  stand  up  quickly,  I  as  soon  as  he.  But  now  the  full 
meaning  of  the  group  has  reached  me.  I  grip  his  arm.  “  Be 
sensible,”  I  say,  speaking  very  quickly,  and  with  my  back  to  the 
approaching  couple.  ”  He’s  not  a  scoundrel  here.  This  world  is 
different  from  that.  It’s  caught  his  pride  somehow  and  made  a  man 
of  him.  Whatever  troubled  them  there - ” 

He  turns  a  face  of  white  wrath  on  me,  of  accusation,  and  for  the  { 
moment  of  unexpected  force.  “  This  is  your  doing,”  he  says.  “  You 
have  done  this  to  mock  me.  He — of  all  men!  ”  For  a  moment 
speech  fails  him,  then;  ”  Y^ou — you  have  done  this  to  mock  me.” 

I  try  to  explain  very  quickly.  My  tone  is  almost  propitiatory. 

“  I  never  thought  of  it  until  now.  But  he’s -  How  did  1 

know'  that  he  was  the  sort  of  man  a  disciplined  world  had  a  use  for?  ” 

He  makes  no  answer,  but  he  looks  at  me  with  eyes  that  are 
positively  baleful,  and  in  the  instant  I  read  his  mute  but  mulish 
resolve  that  Utopia  must  end. 

”  Don’t  let  that  old  quarrel  poison  all  this,”  I  say  almost  entreat- 
ingly.  ‘‘  It  happened  all  differently  here — everything  is  different 
here.  Your  double  will  be  back  to-morrow.  Wait  for  him.  Perhaps 
then  you  will  understand - ” 

He  shakes  his  head,  and  then  bursts  out  with,  “  What  do  I  want 
with  a  double  ?  Double !  What  do  I  care  if  things  have  been 
different  here  ?  This - ’  ’ 

He  thrusts  me  weakly  back  with  his  white,  long  hand.  “  My 
God!  ”  he  says  almost  forcibly,  ”  what  nonsense  all  this  is!  All 

these  dreams !  All  Utopias !  There  she  is -  !  Oh,  but  I  have 

dreamt  of  her !  And  now - ’  ’ 

A  sob  catches  him.  I  am  really  frightened  by  this  time.  I  still 
try  to  keep  between  him  and  these  Utopians,  and  to  hide  his  gestures 
from  them. 

“  It’s  different  here,”  I  persist.  ”  It’s  different  here.  The 
emotion  you  feel  has  no  place  in  it.  It’s  a  scar  from  the  earth— 
the  sore  scar  of  your  past - ” 

“  And  what  are  we  all  but  scars?  What  is  life  but  a  scarring? 
It’s  you — you  that  don’t  understand!  Of  course  we  are  covered 
with  scars,  we  live  to  be  scarred,  we  are  scars !  We  are  the  scars 
of  the  past!  These  dreams,  these  childish  dreams -  ! 

He  does  not  need  to  finish  his  sentence,  he  waves  an  unteachable 
destructive  arm. 

My  Utopia  rocks  about  me. 
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For  a  moment  the  vision  of  that  great  courtyard  hangs  real.  There 
the  Utopians  live  real  about  me,  going  to  and  fro,  and  the  great 
archway  blazes  with  sunlight  from  the  green  gardens  by  the  river¬ 
side.  The  man  who  is  one  of  the  samurai,  and  his  lady,  whom  the 
notanist  loved  on  earth,  pass  out  of  sight  behind  the  marble  flower- 
set  Triton  that  spouts  coolness  in  the  middle  of  the  place.  For  a 
moment  I  see  two  working  men  in  green  tunics  sitting  on  a  marble 
seat  in  the  shadow  of  the  colonnade,  and  a  sweet  little  silver-haired 
old  lady,  clad  all  in  violet,  and  carrying  a  book,  comes  towards  us 

and  lifts  a  curious  eye  at  the  botanist’s  gestures.  And  then - 

“  Scars  of  the  past !  Scars  of  the  past !  These  fanciful,  useless 
iieams!  ” 

§  2. 

There  is  no  jerk,  no  sound,  no  hint  of  material  shock.  We  are 
in  London,  and  clothed  in  the  fashion  of  the  town.  The  sullen  roar  of 
London  fills  our  ears.  .  .  . 

I  see  that  I  am  standing  beside  an  iron  seat  of  poor  design  in  that 
jrey  and  gawky  waste  of  asphalte — Trafalgar  Square,  and  the 
botanist,  with  perplexity  in  his  face,  stares  from  me  to  a  poor, 
shrivelled,  dirt-lined  old  woman — my  God!  what  a  neglected  thing 
she  is! — who  proffers  a  box  of  matches.  .  .  . 

He  buys  almost  mechanically,  and  turns  back  to  me. 

“I  was  saying,”  he  says,  “  the  past  rules  us  absolutely.  These 
Ireams - ” 

His  sentence  does  not  complete  itself.  He  looks  nervous  and 
irritated. 

“You  have  a  trick  at  times,”  he  says,  instead,  ”  of  making  your 
suggestions  so  vivid - ” 

He  takes  a  plunge.  “  If  you  don’t  mind,”  he  says  in  a  sort  of 
quavering  ultimatum,  “  we  won’t  discuss  that  aspect  of  the  question 
-the  lady,  I  mean — further.” 

He  pauses,  and  there  still  hangs  a  faint  perplexity  between  us. 

“  But - ”  I  begin. 

For  a  moment  we  stand  there,  and  my  dream  of  Utopia  runs  off 
me  like  water  off  an  oiled  slab.  Of  course — we  lunched  at  our  club, 
lie  have  been  talking.  He  has  been  confiding  in  me,  and  1  have 
made  my  comment  on  his  story.  I  have  touched  certain  possibilities. 
“You  can’t  conceivably  understand,”  he  says. 

“The  fact  remains,”  he  goes  on,  taking  up  the  thread  of  his 
irgument  again  with  an  air  of  having  defined  our  field,  “  we  are  the 
icars  of  the  past.  That’s  a  thing  one  can  discuss — without 
Krsonalities.  ’  ’ 

‘No,”  1  say  rather  stupidly,  “  no.” 

You  are  always  talking  as  though  you  could  kick  the  past  to 
■■eces;  as  though  one  could  get  right  out  from  oneself  and  begin 
®esh.  It  is  your  weakness — if  you  don’t  mind  my  being  frank — it 
lakes  you  seem  harsh  and  dogmatic.  Life  has  gone  easily  for  you ; 
have  never  been  badly  tried.  You  have  been  lucky — you  do 
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not  understand  the  other  way  about.  You  are — as  a  matter  of  facU 
inexperienced  emotionally,  and  you  are  hard.”  ^ 

I  answer  nothing. 

He  pants  for  breath.  I  perceive  that  in  our  discussion  of  his  case 
I  must  have  gone  too  far,  and  that  he  has  rebelled.  Clearly  I  must 
have  said  something  wounding  about  that  ineffectual  love  story  he 
harps  upon. 

“  You  don’t  allow  for  my  position,”  he  says,  and  it  occurs  tome 
to  say,  ”  I’m  obliged  to  look  at  the  thing  from  my  own  point  of 
view.  ...” 

One  or  other  of  us  makes  a  move.  What  a  lot  of  filthy,  tom  paper 
is  scattered  about  the  world !  We  walk  slowly  side  by  side  towards 
the  dirt-littered  basin  of  the  fountain,  and  stand  regarding  two  grimy 
tramps  who  sit  and  argue  on  a  further  seat.  One  holds  a  horrible 
old  boot  in  his  hand,  and  gesticulates  with  it,  while  his  other  hand 
caresses  his  rag-wrapped  foot.  “Wot  does  Cham’lain  si?”  his 
words  drift  to  us.  “  W’y  ’e  says,  wot’s  the  good  of  ’nvesting  your 
kepital  where  these  ’ere  Americans  may  dump  it  flat  any  time  they 
like.  ...” 

(Were  there  not  two  men  in  green  sitting  on  a  marble  seat?) 

§  3. 

We  walk  on,  our  talk  suspended,  past  a  ruthlessly  clumsy  hoard¬ 
ing,  towards  where  men  and  women  and  children  are  struggling  about 
a  string  of  omnibuses.  A  newsvendor  at  the  corner  spreads  a  news¬ 
paper  placard  upon  the  wood  pavement,  pins  the  corners  down  with 
stones,  and  we  glimpse  something  about:  — 

MASSACRE  IN  M.^CEDONIA. 

DISCOVERY  OF  HUMAN  REMAINS  AT  CIIERTSEY. 

SHOCKING  LYNCHING  OUTRAGE  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

GERMAN  INTRIGUES  GET  A  SET-BACK. 

THE  BIRTHDAY  HONOURS. — FULL  LIST. 

Dear  old  familiar  world  ! 

An  angry  parent  in  conversation  with  a  sympathetic  friend  jostle?  ] 
against  us.  “  I’ll  knock  his  blooming  young  ’ed  orf  if  ’e  cheek? | 
me  again.  It’s  these  ’ere  brasted  Board  Schools - ” 

An  omnibus  passes,  bearing  on  a  board  beneath  an  incorrectly 
drawn  Union  Jack  an  exhortation  to  the  true  patriot  to  “  Buy 
Bumper’s  British-Boiled  Jam  ”  .  .  .  .  j 

I  am  stunned  beyond  the  possibility  of  discussion  for  a  space.  Id  j 
this  very  place  it  must  have  been  that  the  high  terrace  ran  with  the 
gardens  below  it,  along  which  I  came  from  my  double  to  our  hotel. 
I  am  going  back,  but  now'  through  reality,  along  the  path  I  passed | 
so  happily  in  my  dream.  And  the  people  I  saw  then  are  the  people  I 
am  looking  at  now — with  a  difference. 

The  botanist  walks  beside  me,  white  and  nervously  jerky  in  his| 
movements,  his  ultimatum  delivered. 

We  start  to  cross  the  road.  An  open  carriage  drives  by,  and  wt 
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jeeajaded,  red-haired  woman,  smeared  with  paint,  dressed  in  furs, 
jnd  petulantly  discontented.  Her  face  is  familiar  to  me,  her  face, 
ffitb  a  difference. 

Why  do  I  think  of  her  as  dressed  in  green? 

Of  course !— she  it  was  I  saw  leading  her  children  by  the  hand  ! 
Comes  a  crash  to  our  left,  and  a  running  of  people  to  see  a  cab- 
torse  down  on  the  slippery,  slanting  pavement  outside  St.  Martin’s 
Church. 

We  go  on  up  the  street. 

A  heavy-eyed  young  Jewess,  a  draggled  prostitute — no  crimson 
foffer  for  her,  poor  girl ! — regards  us  with  a  momentary  speculation, 
and  we  get  a  whiff  of  foul  language  from  two  newsboys  on  the  kerb. 
“We  can’t  go  on  talking,”  the  botanist  begins,  and  ducks  aside 
just  in  time  to  save  his  eye  from  the  ferule  of  a  stupidly  held 
jmbrella.  He  is  going  to  treat  our  little  tiff  about  that  lady  as 
closed.  He  has  the  air  of  picking  up  our  conversation  again  at  some 
carber  point. 

He  steps  into  the  gutter,  walks  round  outside  a  negro  hawker,  just 
escapes  the  wheel  of  a  hansom,  and  comes  to  my  side  again. 

“We  can’t  go  on  talking  of  your  Utopia,”  he  says,  “  in  a  noise  and 
crowd  like  this.” 

We  are  separated  by  a  portly  man  going  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  join  again.  “  We  can’t  go  on  talking  of  Utopia,”  he  repeats, 
"in  London.  ...  Up  in  the  mountains — and  holiday-time — it  was 
all  right.  We  let  ourselves  go!  ” 

“I’veLeen  living  in  Utopia,”  I  answer,  tacitly  adopting  his  tacit 
proposal  to  drop  the  lady  out  of  the  question. 

“.At  times,”  he  says,  with  a  queer  laugh,  “  you’ve  almost  made 
me  live  there  too.” 

He  reflects.  ‘‘  It  doesn’t  do,  you  know.  No!  And  I  don’t  know 
ihether,  after  all,  I  want - ” 

We  are  separated  again  by  half-a-dozen  lifted  flagstones,  a  burning 
mier,  and  two  engineers  concerned  with  some  underground 
iiisiness  or  other — in  the  busiest  hour  of  the  day’s  traffic. 

“Why  shouldn’t  it  do?  ”  I  ask. 

“  It  spoils  the  world  of  everyday  to  let  your  mind  run  on  impossible 
perfections.  ’  ’ 

“I  wish,”  I  shout  against  the  traffic,  “  I  could  smash  the  world 
of  everyday.  ’  ’ 

My  note  becomes  quarrelsome.  “  You  may  accept  this  as  the 
vorld  of  reality,  you  may  consent  to  be  one  scar  in  an  ill-dressed 
»inpound  wound,  but  so — not  1 1  This  is  a  dream  too — this  world. 

lour  dream,  and  you  bring  me  back  to  it — out  of  Utopia - ” 

The  crossing  of  Bow  Street  gives  me  pause  again. 

Tbe  face  of  a  girl  who  is  passing  westward,  a  student  girl,  rather 
tirelessly  dressed,  her  books  in  a  carrying-strap,  comes  across  my 
ic!d  of  vision.  The  westward  sun  of  London  glows  upon  her  face, 
jliehas  eyes  that  dream,  surely  no  sensuous  nor  personal  dream. 
After  all,  after  all,  dispersed,  hidden,  disorganised,  undiscovered. 
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unsuspected  even  by  themselves,  the  samtirai  of  Utopia  are  in  this 
world,  the  motives  that  are  developed  and  organised  there  stir 
dumbly  and  stifle  in  ten  thousand  earthly  hearts.  .  .  . 

I  overtake  the  botanist,  who  got  ahead  at  the  crossing  by  the 
advantage  of  a  dust-cart. 

“  You  think  this  is  real  because  you  can’t  wake  out  of  it,”  I  say 
“  It’s  all  a  dream,  and  there  are  people — I’m  just  one  of  the  first 
of  a  multitude — between  sleeping  and  waking — who  will  presently 
be  rubbing  it  out  of  their  eyes.” 

A  pinched  and  dirty  little  girl,  with  sores  upon  her  face,  stretches 
out  a  bunch  of  wilting  violets,  in  a  pitifully  thin  little  fist,  and 
interrupts  my  speech.  “  Bunch  o’  vi’lets — on’y  a  penny.” 

“  No!  ”  I  say  curtly,  hardening  my  heart. 

A  ragged  and  filthy  nursing  mother,  with  her  new  addition  to  out 
Imperial  People  on  her  arm,  comes  out  of  a  drinkshop,  and  stands  a 
little  unsteadily,  and  wipes  mouth  and  nose  comprehensively  with 
the  back  of  a  red  chapped  hand.  .  .  . 

§  4. 

“  Isn’t  that  reality,”  says  the  botanist,  almost  triumphantly,  and 
leaves  me  aghast  at  his  triumph. 

”  That!  ”  I  say  belatedly.  “It’s  a  thing  in  a  nightmare!  ” 

He  shakes  his  head  and  smiles — exasperatingly. 

I  perceive  quite  abruptly  that  the  botanist  and  I  have  reached 
the  limits  of  our  intercourse. 

“  The  world  dreams  things  like  that,”  I  say,  “  because  it  suffers 
from  an  indigestion  of  people  like  yourself.” 

His  low-toned  self-complacency,  like  the  faded  banner  of  an 
obstinate  fort,  still  flies  unconquered.  And  you  know,  he’s  not  even 
a  happy  man  with  it  all ! 

For  ten  seconds  or  more  I  am  furiously  seeking  in  my  mind  for  ^ 
a  w’ord,  for  a  term  of  abuse,  for  one  compendious  verbal  missile  that 
shall  smash  this  man  for  ever.  It  has  to  express  total  inadequacy 
of  imagination  and  will,  spiritual  anasmia,  dull  respectability,  gross : 
sentimentality,  a  cultivated  pettiness  of  heart.  ...  ' 

That  word  will  not  come.  But  no  other  word  will  do.  Indeed ' 
the  word  does  not  exist.  There  is  nothing  with  sufficient  vitupera¬ 
tive  concentration  for  this  moral  and  intellectual  stupidity  of  | 
educated  people.  ... 

“  Er,  ”  he  begins. 

No!  I  can’t  endure  him. 

With  a  passionate  rapidity  of  movement  I  leave  his  side,  dart 
between  a  carriage  and  a  van,  duck  under  the  head  of  a  cab  horse, 
and  board  a  ’bus  going  westward  somewhere — but  anyhow,  going 
in  exactly  the  reverse  direction  to  the  botanist.  I  clamber  up  the 
steps  and  thread  my  swaying  way  to  the  seat  immediately  behind^ 
the  driver. 

“  There!  ”  I  say,  as  I  whack  myself  down  on  the  seat  and  pant. 

When  I  look  round  the  botanist  is  out  of  sight.  j 
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§  5. 

But  I  am  back  in  the  world  for  all  that,  and  my  Utopia  is  done. 

It  is  good  discipline  for  the  Utopist  to  visit  this  world  occasionally. 

But  from  the  front  seat  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus  on  a  sunny 
September  afternoon,  the  Strand,  and  Charing  Cross  Corner,  and 
Whitehall,  and  the  great  multitude  of  people,  the  groat  uproar  of 
vehicles,  streaming  in  all  directions,  is  apt  to  look  a  world  altogether 
too  formidable.  It  has  a  glare,  it  has  a  tumult  and  vigour  that 
shouts  one  down.  It  shouts  one  down,  if  shouting  is  to  carry  it. 
What  good  was  it  to  trot  along  the  pavement  through  this  noise 
and  tumult  of  life,  pleading  Utopia  to  that  botanist?  What  good 
would  it  be  to  recommend  Utopia  in  this  driver’s  preoccupied  ear? 

There  are  moments  in  the  life  of  every  philosopher  and  dreamer 
when  he  feels  himself  the  flimsiest  of  absurdities,  when  the  Thing 
in  Being  has  its  way  with  him,  its  triumphant  way,  w'hen  it  asks  in 
a  roar,  unanswerably,  wdth  a  fine  solid  use  of  the  current  vernacular, 
“What  Good  is  all  this — Rot  about  Utopias?  ” 

One  inspects  the  Thing  in  Being  with  something  of  the  diffident 
speculation  of  primitive  man,  peering  from  behind  a  tree  at  an 
angry  elephant. 

(There  is  an  omen  in  that  image.  On  how  many  occasions  must 
that  ancestor  of  ours  have  had  just  the  Utopist’s  feeling  of  ambitious 
unreality,  have  decided  that  on  the  whole  it  w^as  wiser  to  go  very 
juietly  home  again,  and  leave  the  big  beast  alone.  But,  in  the  end, 
ctenrode  upon  the  elephant’s  head,  and  guided  him  this  way  or  that. 

The  Thing  in  Being  that  roars  so  tremendously  about  Charing 
Cross  corner  seems  a  bigger  antagonist  than  an  elephant,  but  then 
we  have  better  weapons  than  he  of  the  chipped  flint  spear.  .  .  .) 

After  all,  in  a  very  little  time  everything  that  impresses  me  so 
mightily  this  September  afternoon  will  have  changed  or  passed  away 
:or  ever,  everything.  These  omnibuses,  these  great  stalwart, 
mpressive,  crowded,  many-coloured  things  that  jostle  one  another 
srd  make  so  handsome  a  clatter-clamour,  will  all  have  gone ;  they 
and  their  horses  and  drivers  and  organisation;  you  will  come 
ke  and  you  will  not  find  them.  Something  else  will  be  here, 
some  different  sort  of  vehicle,  that  is  now  perhaps  the  mere  germ 
of  an  idea  in  some  engineer  student’s  brain.  And  this  road  and 
pavement  will  have  changed,  and  these  great  buildings ;  other 
iiuildings  will  be  here,  buildings  that  are  as  yet  more  impalpable 
iiian  this  page  you  read,  more  formless  and  flimsy  by  far  than  any- 
tiiing  that  is  reasoned  here.  Little  plans  sketched  on  paper,  strokes 
of  a  pen  or  of  a  brush,  will  be  the  first  materialisations  of 
ihat  will  at  last  obliterate  every  detail  and  atom  of  these  re-echoing 
actualities  that  overw'helm  us  now.  And  the  clothing  and  gestures 
of  these  innumerable  people,  the  character  of  their  faces  and  bearing, 
these  too  will  be  recast  in  the  spirit  of  what  are  now  obscure  and 
impalpable  beginnings. 

The  new  things  will  be  indeed  of  the  substance  of  the  thing  that 
is.  but  differing  just  in  the  measure  of  the  will  and  imagination  that 
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goes  to  make  them.  They  will  be  strong  and  fair 


as  the  will  is 

sturdy  and  organised  and  the  imagination  comprehensive  and  bold- 
they  will  be  ugly  and  smeared  with  wretchedness  as  the  will  is 
fluctuating  and  the  imagination  timid  and  mean. 

Indeed  Will  is  stronger  than  Fact,  it  can  mould  and  overcome 
Fact.  But  this  world  has  still  to  discover  its  will,  it  is  a  world  that 
slumbers  inertly,  and  all  this  roar  and  pulsation  of  life  is  no  more 
than  its  heavy  breathing.  ...  ]\Iy  mind  runs  on  to  the  thought 
of  an  awakening. 

As  my  omnibus  goes  lumbering  up  Cockspur  Street  through  the 
clatter  rattle  of  the  cabs  and  carriages,  there  comes  another  fancy 
in  my  mind.  .  .  .  Could  one  but  realise  an  apocalyptic  image  and 
suppose  an  angel,  such  as  was  given  to  each  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia,  given  for  a  space  to  the  service  of  the  Greater  Rule.  I  gee 
him  as  a  towering  figure  of  flame  and  colour,  standing  between  earth 
and  sky,  with  a  trumpet  in  his  hands,  over  there  above  the  Hav- 
market,  against  the  October  glow;  and  when  he  sounds,  all  tL 
samurai,  all  who  are  samurai  in  Utopia,  will  know  themselves 
one  another.  .  .  . 

(Whup !  says  a  motor  brougham,  and  a  policeman  stays  the  traffic 
with  his  hand.) 

All  of  us  who  partake  of  the  samurai  w’ould  know  ourselves 
one  another ! 

For  a  moment  I  have  a  vision  of  this  resurrection  of  the  living, 
of  a  vague,  magnificent  answer,  of  countless  myriads  at  attention, 
of  all  that  is  fine  in  humanity  at  attention,  round  the  compass  of  the 
earth. 

Then  that  philosophy  of  individual  uniqueness  resumes  its  sway 
over  my  thoughts,  and  my  dream  of  a  world’s  awakening  fades 
I  had  forgotten.  .  .  . 

Things  do  not  happen  like  that.  God  is  not  simple,  God  is  not 
theatrical,  the  summons  comes  to  each  man  in  its  due  time  for 
him,  with  an  infinite  subtlety  of  variety.  .  .  . 

If  that  is  so,  w'hat  of  my  Utopia? 

This  infinite  world  must  needs  be  flattened  to  get  it  on  our 
retina.  The  picture  of  a  solid  thing  although  it  is  flattened  and 
simplified,  is  not  necessarily  a  lie.  Surely,  surely,  in  the  end, 
by  degrees  and  steps,  something  of  this  sort,  some  such 
understanding  as  this  Utopia  must  come.  First  here,  then 
there,  single  men  and  then  groups  of  men  will  fall  into  line— 
not  indeed  with  my  poor  faulty  hesitating  suggestions — but  with  a 
great  and  comprehensive  plan  w'rought  out  by  many  minds  and  in 
many  tongues.  It  is  just  because  my  plan  is  faulty,  because  it  mis¬ 
states  so  much,  and  omits  so  much,  that  they  do  not  now  fall  in.  It 
w’ill  not  be  like  my  dream,  the  world  that  is  coming.  My  dream  is  just 
my  own  poor  dream,  the  thing  sufificient  for  me.  We  fail  in  com¬ 
prehension,  we  fail  so  variously  and  abundantly.  We  see  as  much 
as  it  is  serviceable  for  us  to  see,  and  we  see  no  further.  But  the 
fresh  undaunted  generations  come  to  take  on  our  work  beyond  our 
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Utmost  effort,  beyond  the  range  of  our  ideas.  They  will  learn  with 
certainty  things  that  to  us  are  guesses  and  riddles.  .  .  . 

There  will  be  many  Utopias.  Each  generation  will  have  its  new 
version  of  Utopia,  a  little  more  certain  and  complete  and  real,  with 
its  problems  lying  closer  and  closer  to  the  problems  of  the  Thing 
in  Being.  Until  at  last  from  dreams  Utopias  will  have  come  to  be 
working  drawings,  and  the  whole  world  will  be  shaping  the  final 
World  State,  the  fair  and  great  and  fruitful  World  State,  that  will 
only  not  be  a  Utopia  because  it  wdll  be  this  world.  So  surely  it 
must  be - 

The  policeman  drops  his  hand.  “  Come  up,”  says  the  'bus  driver, 
iini  the  horses  strain;  “  Clitter  clatter,  cluck,  clak,”  the  line  of 
Hurrying  hansoms  overtakes  the  omnibus  going  west.  A  dexterous 
Uona  bicycle  with  a  bale  of  newspapers  on  his  back  dodges  nimbly 
icross  the  head  of  the  column  and  vanishes  up  a  side  street. 

The  omnibus  sways  forward.  Rapt  and  prophetic,  his  plump 
itands  clasped  round  the  handle  of  his  umbrella,  his  billycock  hat 
I  trifle  askew,  this  irascible  little  man  of  the  Voice,  this  impatient 
ireamer,  this  scolding  Optimist,  who  has  argued  so  rudely  and 
kgmatically  about  economics  and  philosophy  and  decoration,  and 
indeed  about  everything  under  the  sun,  who  has  been  so  hard  on  the 
k’tanist  and  fashionable  women,  and  so  reluctant  in  the  matter  of 
m,  is  carried  onward,  dreaming  dreams,  dreams  that  with  all  the 
inevitable  ironies  of  difference,  may  be  realities  when  you  and  I  are 
items. 

He  passes,  and  for  a  little  space  we  are  left  with  his  egoisms  and 
msyncrasies  more  or  less  in  suspense. 

But  why  was  he  intruded?  you  ask.  Why  could  not  a  modern 
Ttopia  be  discussed  without  this  impersonation — impersonally  ?  It 
ks  confused  the  book,  you  say,  made  the  argument  hard  to  follow, 
ind  thrown  a  quality  of  insincerity  over  the  whole.  Arc  we  but 
mocking  at  Utopias,  you  demand,  using  all  these  noble  and  gener- 
ilised  hopes  as  the  backcloth  against  which  two  bickering  personali- 
tieijar  and  squabble  ?  Do  I  mean  we  are  never  to  view  the  promised 
knd  again  except  through  a  foreground  of  fellow  travellers  ? 
Ikre  is  a  common  notion  that  the  reading  of  a  Utopia  should  end 
nth  a  swelling  heart  and  clear  resolves,  with  lists  of  names,  forma- 
*io«  of  committees,  and  even  the  commencement  of  subscriptions. 
Mthis  Utopia  began  upon  a  philosophy  of  fragmentation,  and  ends, 
tmfusedly,  amidst  a  gross  tumult  of  immediate  realities,  in  dust  and 
iouht,  with,  at  the  best,  one  individual’s  aspiration.  Utopias  were 
wee  in  good  faith,  projects  for  a  fresh  creation  of  the  world  and  of  a 
wt  unworldly  completeness ;  this  so-called  Modern  Utopia  is  a  mere 
iiory  of  personal  adventures  a  mong  Utopian  philosophies. 

Indeed,  that  came  about  without  the  writer’s  intention.  So  it 
fds  the  summoned  vision  came.  For  I  see  about  me  a  great 
multitude  of  little  souls  and  groups  of  souls  as  darkened,  as  deriva- 
iiw  as  my  own;  with  the  passage  of  years  I  understand  more  and 
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more  clearly  the  quality  of  the  motives  that  urge  me  and  urge  them  I 
to  do  whatever  we  do.  .  .  .  Yet  that  is  not  all  I  see,  and  I  am  not  I 
altogether  hounded  hy  my  littleness.  Ever  and  again,  contrasting  H 
with  this  immediate  vision,  come  glimpses  of  a  comprehensm  ■ 
scheme,  in  which  these  personalities  float,  the  scheme  of  a  synthetic  il 
wider  being,  the  great  State,  mankind,  in  which  we  all  move  and  H 
go,  like  blood  corpuscles,  like  nerve  cells,  it  may  be  at  times  Be 
brain  cells,  in  the  body  of  a  man.  But  the  two  visions  are  not  seen 
consistently  together,  at  least  by  me,  and  I  do  not  surely  know  that 
they  exist  consistently  together.  The  motives  needed  for  those  wider 
issues  come  not  into  the  interplay  of  my  vanities  and  wishes.  That 
greater  scheme  lies  about  the  men  and  women  I  know,  as  I  hare 
tried  to  make  the  vistas  and  spaces,  the  mountains,  cities,  laws,  and 
order  of  Utopia  lie  about  my  talking  couple,  too  great  for  their  sus¬ 
tained  comprehension.  When  one  focuses  upon  these  two  that  wide 
landscape  becomes  indistinct  and  distant,  and  when  one  regards  that 
then  the  real  persons  one  knows  grow  vague  and  unreal.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  cannot  separate  these  two  aspects  of  human  life,  each  com- 
menting  on  the  other.  In  that  incongruity  between  great  and  indi¬ 
vidual  inheres  the  incompatibility  I  could  not  resolve,  and  which, 
therefore,  I  have  had  to  present  in  this  conflicting  form.  At  times 
that  great  scheme  does  seem  to  me  to  enter  certain  men’s  lives  as  a 
passion,  as  a  real  and  living  motive;  there  arc  those  who  know  it 
almost  as  if  it  was  a  thing  of  desire;  even  for  me,  upon  occasion, 
the  little  lures  of  the  immediate  life  are  seen  small  and  vain,  and 
the  soul  goes  out  to  that  mighty  Being,  to  apprehend  it  and  serre 
it  and  possess.  But  this  is  an  illumination  that  passes  as  it  comes, 
a  rare  transitory  lucidity,  leaving  the  soul’s  desire  suddenly  turned 
to  presumption  and  hypocrisy  upon  the  lips.  One  grasps  at  the 
Universe  and  attains — Bathos.  The  hungers,  the  ycatoiisie*,  the  j 
prejudices  and  habits  have  us  again,  and  we  are  forced  bach  to  I 
think  that  it  is  so,  and  not  otherwise,  that  ive  are  meant  to  semi 
the  mysteries ;  that  in  these  blinkers  it  is  we  are  driven  to  an  end  ice  j 
cannot  understand.  And  then,  for  measured  moments  in  the  night  j 
watches  or  as  one  walks  alone  or  while  one  sits  in  thought  and  speech  | 
with  a  friend,  the  wider  aspirations  glow  again  with  a  sincere  emo-; 
tion,  with  the  colours  of  attainable  desire.  ...  | 

That  is  my  all  about  Utopia,  and  about  the  desire  and  need /or  j 
Utopia,  and  how  that  planet  lies  to  this  planet  that  bears  the  daili/i 
lives  of  men.  ! 


The  End. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  rehtm  any  j 
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written. 
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article. 


